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I.   EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

In  the  summer  of  1988,  Evelyn  Handler,  President  of  Brandeis 
University,  brought  together  a  committee  of  faculty,  trustees, 
administrators  and  students  to  begin  a  f irst-of-a-kind  strategic 
planning  process.   The  goal  of  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee, 
chaired  by  the  Provost  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  James  R.  Lackner, 
was  to  evaluate  the  activities  of  Brandeis  as  a  research 
university  in  relation  to  its  mission,  program,  students, 
faculty,  staff,  resources  and  external  environment. 

The  President  asked  the  Committee  to  identify  programs  and 
activities  in  areas  of  its  greatest  present  strength  and  future 
promise;  to  consider  initiatives  which  take  advantage  of  changing 
national  and  world  economic,  cultural  and  scientific 
developments;  and  to  focus  on  key  factors  that  have  contributed 
to  Brandeis'  success,  including  excellence  of  faculty,  staff  and 
students  and  highlighting  instruction,  scholarship,  research  and 
creative  accomplishments.   The  basic  outcome  of  the  strategic 
planning  process  was  to  develop  a  set  of  strategic  options  and 
opportunities  for  Brandeis  in  relationship  to  its  internal  and 
external  constraints. 

The  Committee  was  formed  at  a  time  when  Brandeis,  like  many  other 
institutions  of  higher  education,  finds  itself  at  the  crossroads 
of  various  environmental  changes  and  impacts  that  affect  the 
direction  and  strengths  of  the  institution  in  the  future.   For 
example,  Brandeis,  like  many  private  institutions,  faces  various 
limitations  on  expectations  of  resources  from  private  sources  or 
the  federal  government  to  maintain  the  quality  of  programs  and 
future  development.   An  annual  financial  "GAP"  has  accrued  of 
approximately  $3,000,000  and  will  continue  to  widen  to  $5,000,000 
(about  4%  of  the  operating  budget  for  FY  1989)  within  three  years 
if  no  changes  are  made  to  the  resource  base.   These  figures 
reflect  a  careful  analysis  of  the  current  financial  position  and 
future  predictions  of  financial  indicators  both  at  the 
institution  and  considering  the  outside  environment. 

To  add  to  this  financial  condition,  the  demographic  environment 
with  regard  to  prospective  students  and  the  ability  to  recruit 
new  and  young  faculty  members  creates  a  significant  concern  as  an 
era  of  declining  student  pools  begins.   Brandeis  is  also  moving 
into  a  period  of  time  where  a  significant  number  of  faculty 
members  will  be  reaching  retirement  age  and  changes  in  national 
legislation  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  "mandatory 
retirement"  after  December  31,  1993. 

Brandeis  is  reaching  a  state  of  maturity  with  regard  to  its 
programs.   Several  new  programmatic  developments  have  occurred  in 
the  last  five  years.   However,  questions  arise  as  to  how  much 
more  the  university  should  grow,  what  directions  programs  should 


take,  and  the  ability  to  support  programs  over  a  period  of  time. 
Major  questions  also  arise  with  regard  to  the  undergraduate 
college  environment  including  the  size  of  the  undergraduate 
student  body,  the  experience  that  students  have  both  in  the 
freshman  year  and  beyond  and  what  new  academic  initiatives  should 
be  started. 

At  the  graduate  and  research  level,  Brandeis  is  concerned  with 
the  size  and  the  quality  of  the  graduate  programs  and  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  across  the  university.   Faculty 
must  be  recruited  and  retained.   Coupled  to  these  concerns  are 
issues  that  relate  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  education 
and  faculty  including  teaching  load,  course  size,  release  time 
and  academic  salaries  paid  by  research  grants. 

The  university  has  always  been  and  continues  to  be  concerned  with 
its  own  image,  both  internally  and  externally  through  public 
relations,  marketing  and  the  message  it  sends  out  to  numerous 
different  communities,  all  of  which  will  have  different 
perceptions  of  Brandeis.   A  concise  statement  as  to  the  sense  of 
our  own  mission  as  an  institution  must  be  affirmed  or  revised, 
incorporating  current  goals  and  future  directions. 

Finally,  the  institution  that  will  develop  in  the  future  depends 
on  its  vigorous  intellectual  undergraduate  and  graduate  student 
base  and  its  faculty  and  research  programs  that  make  Brandeis  a 
special  place.   It  must  continue  to  attract  the  best  students  and 
faculty,  and  do  this  in  an  environment  that  is  cost-effective, 
uses  resources  wisely  and  maximizes  the  ability  to  find  resources 
to  support  the  ongoing  programs  at  the  institution.   Within  this 
important  framework,  the  Committee  carried  forward  its 
discussions;  these  are  summarized  below  with  regard  to  the 
specific  issues  and  recommendations  pertaining  to  each. 


PROJECTED  UNIVERSITY  BUDGET3  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANS 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  was  aware  that  the  University 
has  had  a  balanced  but  "tight"  operating  budget  for  the  last 
several  years.   The  fiscal  constraints  that  Brandeis  faces  in 
sustaining  both  substantial  research  activities  and  a  small 
selective  undergraduate  college  are  similar  to  those  of  many 
outstanding  universities  at  this  time.   Factors  which  are 
contributing  to  tight  fiscal  conditions  include  the  level  funding 
for  the  past  several  years  by  the  federal  government  for  student 
financial  aid;  facility  and  equipment  failures  which  are  a  result 
of  their  surpassing  a  reasonably  useful  life;  and  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  and  library  materials  whose  rate  of  increase  far 
exceeds  the  overall  rate  of  inflation  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (C.P.I.)  or  the  Higher  Education  Price  Index 
(H. E.P.I.) . 


Throughout  discussions,  therefore,  the  Committee  was  mindful  of 
the  fiscal  restrictions  Brandeis  faces  for  the  next  few  years. 
While  the  Committee  recognizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  curb  the 
rate  of  increase  regarding  expenditures,  it  also  believes  that 
these  limitations  are  of  a  relatively  short  duration.   For 
example,  it  is  expected  that  once  the  Capital  Campaign  is 
complete,  gifts  for  current  operating  purposes,  including  budget- 
relieving  funds,  will  increase  substantially.   We  also  anticipate 
that  the  Capital  Campaign  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
endowment  which  will  also  help  support  operations. 

The  operating  budget  was  reviewed  in  detail  in  order  that  the 
Committee  have  a  better  awareness  of  the  components  of  the  budget 
as  well  as  the  factors  contributing  to  the  constraints  we 
currently  face.   In  addition  to  examining  the  current  budget,  the 
Committee  requested  five-year  projections.   Projections  are  a 
useful  tool  in  so  far  as  they  outline  a  fiscal  course  that 
Brandeis  is  likely  to  take  if  given  assumptions  are  reasonably  on 
target.   The  limitation  of  any  extended  future  model  is  the 
inability  to  predict  the  future  absolutely:  inflation  could 
become  double-digit  as  was  the  case  less  than  a  decade  ago;  gifts 
for  current  operating  purposes  could  well  exceed  budgeted  levels; 
the  endowment  could  receive  several  major  gifts  which  would  alter 
the  income  and  utilization  rate  significantly;  a  major  shift  in 
government  policy  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  available 
research  funds,  student  financial  aid  or  even  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  private  colleges  and  universities. 

Reasonably  conservative  projections  rely  on  historical  patterns 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  external  environment  and  goals 
of  the  University  itself.   Relatively  early  on,  various  projected 
five-year  budget  models  were  presented  (see  Appendix  C) .   One 
model  presented  viewed  the  budget  from  an  entirely  status-quo 
vantage,  i.e.,  no  change  in  class  size  nor  any  adjustment  made  to 
the  revenue  or  expenditure  base  except  for  historical  inflation 
adjustments.   Given  this  scenario,  it  was  projected  that  the 
University  could  anticipate  an  annual  financial  gap  of  $3  to  $5 
million  within  the  next  five  years. 

Another  hypothetical  model  assumed  an  increase  in  the 
undergraduate  class  size  from  2900  to  3400  by  the  year  1993. 
Given  this  assumption,  the  University  achieves  a  balanced  budget 
with  no  change  in  the  basic  nature  of  operations  and  no 
significant  decreases  to  the  expenditure  base. 

A  third  model  incorporated  some  adjustments  to  the  expenditure 
base  as  well  as  an  increase  in  revenue  through  a  moderate  growth 
in  enrollment.   In  addition  to  an  assumed  adjustment  to  the 
expenditure  base  (ranging  from  $.9M  to  $1.3M  per  year),  this 
model  also  calls  for  a  4.6%  increase  in  the  undergraduate  class 
(from  2900  to  3177  by  1994). 


The  projections  served  as  an  aid  to  the  Committee  in  better 
understanding  options  which  the  University  might  undertake. 
Fundamentally  there  is  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  expenditure 
base  should  be  reduced  or  revenue  increased  or  some  combination 
thereof.   Any  significant  increase  in  revenue  is  likely  to 
necessitate  an  increase  in  the  undergraduate  population  together 
with   an  increase  in  gifts  for  current  operations.   A  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  increase  in  expenditures  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve  in  light  of  past  years  expenditures  cutting  and  would 
have  to  be  orchestrated  in  a  careful,  planned  manner  to  avoid 
affecting  the  quality  of  our  activities  or  altering  the 
historical  nature  of  the  University. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESOURCE  PROJECTIONS 

As  of  March  31,  1989,  the  $200  million  capital  campaign  which  was 
begun  in  November,  1986,  stood  at  $146.4  million.   The  first 
public  announcement  of  the  campaign  occurred  in  November,  1986, 
and  was  retroactive  through  July,  1984.   The  amount  announced  at 
that  time  was  $63  million.   At  the  beginning  of  August,  1987,  the 
capital  campaign  stood  at  $76  million.   As  of  July  30,  1988,  the 
end  of  FY  '88,  the  capital  campaign  stood  at  $106.4  million. 

The  $200  million  capital  campaign  has  sub-goals  as  follows: 

•  Endowment:  $80  million 

•  Facilities:  $30  million 

•  Operations:  $65  million 

•  Special  Programs:  $25  million 

The  capital  campaign  to  date  has  roughly  brought  in  money  in  the 
following  categories: 

•  Testamentary  Gifts:     $74.8  million 


•  Cash  for  Current  Use:    $29.2  million 

(of  this,  approximately 
$27  million  has  been 
available  for  budget 
relief) 

•  Plant  Endowment  and 

Deficit  Elimination:     $41.4  million 

Budget  relief  generally  comes  from  an  annual  giving  program  which 
is  counted  as  part  of  the  capital  campaign.   However,  in  most 
capital  campaigns,  it  is  not  emphasized  as  strongly  as  it  is  here 
at  Brandeis.   The  University's  major  problem  is  always  one  of 


budget  relief.   The  problem  is  a  visible  one,  because  it  affects 
the  way  in  which  the  University  operates  each  year.   No  matter 
how  good  the  capital  campaign  is,  it  usually  does  not  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  annual  operating  budget  of  the 
University. 

The  capital  campaign  has  been  designed  to  solve  long-term 
problems  such  as  building  the  endowment  (to  provide  annual  income 
that  is  not  dependent  upon  annual  giving  and  improving  the 
physical  plant  of  the  University) .   In  most  universities,  the 
capital  campaign  tends  to  slow  the  growth  of  the  annual  giving 
program.   However,  most  universities  have  an  established  annual 
giving  program  well  in  place  before  a  capital  campaign  is 
announced.   Brandeis  is  trying  to  build  both  programs  at  the  same 
time.   As  a  result,  the  University  is  trying  to  use  the  capital 
campaign  at  higher  giving  levels  on  an  annual  basis  and  to  train 
givers  to  be  more  philanthropic. 

The  Development  staff  are  optimistic  that  the  capital  campaign 
will  meet  and  exceed  its  goals  by  December,  1991.   However, 
short-term  cash  will  continue  to  be  a  problem  at  the  University 
over  the  next  few  years.   The  hope  lies  in  building  the  capital 
of  the  University  so  it  can  generate  endowment  income  to  augment 
annual  giving  for  budget  relief. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE 

Any  attempt  to  understand  the  forces  that  will  shape  the  next 
five  years  for  the  Brandeis  University  undergraduate  admissions 
effort  must  begin  with  a  look  at  the  demographic  issues.   The 
yearly  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  United  States 
peaked  in  the  late  1970' s  at  about  3  million  graduates.   By  1986, 
the  number  had  dropped  to  roughly  2.65  million.   The  years  1988 
through  1994  will  see  a  sharp  decline  of  275,000  students, 
bringing  the  1994  total  of  graduates  to  2,475,000.   Beginning  in 
1995,  we  will  then  experience  a  return  to  growth  with  the  1998 
total  equalling  1988  of  about  2.75  million. 

The  greatest  reductions  in  national  graduates  will  take  place  in 
the  Northeast  and  North-Central  regions.   It  is  from  these  two 
regions  where  Brandeis  has  traditionally  matriculated  75%  or  more 
of  its  freshmen.   Many  suggest  that  entering  classes  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  coming  decade  will  likely  have  a  significantly 
different  ethnic  composition  than  those  entering  in  the  1980' s. 

The  Brandeis  experience  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  applicant 
pool  from  1983  through  1988  with  1986,  1987  and  1988  showing 
three  successive  record  applicant  pools.   In  1989,  Brandeis 
experienced  a  drop  of  320  applicants  or  7.6%.   This  decline 
parallels  similar  drops  at  most  northeastern  selective 
institutions.   This  decline  in  applications  puts  enormous 


pressure  on  our  admit  percentage.   For  the  current  year,  we  have 
admitted  68%  of  our  applicant  pool,  an  unacceptable  percentage  of 
students.   This  is  a  function  of  matriculation  rate  yield  on 
admissions  offer  in  the  lower  30%  range  since  1985. 

It  is  clear  that  Brandeis  must  be  aggressive  in  two  directions. 
We  must  work  to  maintain  a  marketing  edge  with  increased 
visibility  across  the  country  and  abroad  to  attract  inguiries  and 
to  keep  inquiry  to  applicant  conversion  strong.   We  must  also  be 
mindful  of  the  quality  of  product  ("as  it  pertains  to  currently 
enrolled  students  level  of  talent,  satisfaction  and  comfort") , 
since  this  is  the  factor  most  associated  with  matriculation 
rates. 

Brandeis1  students  enrolled  in  the  Undergraduate  College  enjoy  a 
rich  academic  experience.   The  College  has  a  number  of  special 
programs  to  encourage  undergraduates  to  engage  in  rigorous 
academic  work  from  the  start  of  their  careers  at  Brandeis 
including  the  Undergraduate  Fellows  Program  and  the  Undergraduate 
Research  Program. 

The  University  Studies  curriculum  introduces  students  to  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  considered  essential  to  a  solid 
baccalaureate  education.   A  sign  of  the  University's  commitment 
to  the  general  education  program  is  the  fact  that  approximately 
80%  of  the  courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  are  taught 
by  tenured  or  tenure-tracked  faculty.   Our  ability  to  offer 
undergraduates  both  a  nurturing  environment  for  education 
characteristic  of  small  liberal  arts  colleges  and  the 
opportunities  of  an  excellent  research  university  is  a  source  of 
pride.   Inevitably,  the  two  aspects  of  the  Brandeis  character  — 
college  and  university  —  must  compete  for  the  University's 
scarce  resources.   At  Brandeis,  as  at  other  fine  research 
universities,  there  is  an  ongoing  challenge  to  make  sure  that  the 
first  and  second  year  students  receive  adequate  attention  from 
the  most  distinguished  and  senior  faculty. 

Several  issues  arise  with  regard  to  the  Undergraduate  College 
experience.   The  debate  of  the  quality  of  the  freshman  year 
experience  at  Brandeis  has  been  ongoing  for  more  than  20  years. 
Problems  that  critics  have  identified  include  rigidity  in  the 
schedule,  offering  little  opportunity  for  electives;  large 
enrollments  in  the  sixty  or  so  courses  that  freshmen  tend  to  take 
as  electives;  a  freshman  advising  system  that  needs  greater 
active  participation  of  the  faculty;  and  a  number  of  courses 
taught  by  teaching  assistants  or  lecturers  rather  than  line 
faculty.   Other  issues  that  arise  include  the  structure  of  the 
University  Studies  Program  because  the  burden  of  teaching  large 
University  Studies  courses  does  not  fall  equally  on  all  members 
of  the  faculty  resulting  in  morale  problems. 


Another  issue  involves  concern  of  the  maldistribution  of  faculty 
relative  to  undergraduate  enrollments.   Undergraduates  do  not 
distribute  themselves  evenly  among  various  disciplines,  nor 
according  to  our  distribution  of  faculty. 

The  Committee  offers  recommendations  which  seek  to  improve  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  education  through  the  strategic  use  of 
teaching  resources: 

1.  Allow  the  undergraduate  student  body  to  increase  gradually 
if  student  quality  can  be  maintained  and  if  appropriate 
faculty  resources  are  in  place.   The  faculty  should  remain 
at  its  present  size  or  possibly  decrease  somewhat.   The 
distribution  of  faculty  among  departments  may  undergo 
changes . 

2.  Investigate  the  possibility  of  new  majors  and  programs  to 
respond  to  changing  patterns  of  student  interest  (e.g.  in 
international  affairs,  communications  and  business) . 

3.  Devise  strategies  of  recruitment  that  will  attract  students 
to  areas,  such  as  the  sciences,  that  are  currently  under- 
utilized. 

4 .  Explore  ways  of  making  the  freshman  year  more  flexible  and 
rewarding.   Possibilities  that  might  be  explored  include  a 
program  of  non-required  freshmen  seminars;  the  development 
and  extension  of  a  peer  advising  program;  the  institution 
of  a  non-credit  college-wide  lecture  series  (like  GenEd) ; 
the  establishment  of  an  honors  program;  and  the  improvement 
in  the  faculty  advising  program. 

5.  Increase  efforts  at  monitoring  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
(through  much  needed  changes  in  academic  administrative 
structure)  to  ensure  that  departments  devote  an  appropriate 
proportion  of  their  resources  to  freshman  and  sophomore 
courses  and  that  a  substantial  number  of  freshman  and 
sophomore  courses  are  taught  by  senior  faculty. 

6.  Make  undergraduate  curricular  needs  a  major  factor  in 
decisions  concerning  department  size  and  structure. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND  RESEARCH 

The  Committee  reviewed  two  important  issues  on  graduate 
education.   One  was  a  preliminary  assessment  of  the  comparative 
costs  for  the  graduate  programs  at  Brandeis.   The  other  was  an 
exploration  of  the  criteria  generally  used  to  evaluate  graduate 
programs  and  what  these  criteria  reveal  about  the  quality  of 
Brandeis  programs.   This  review,  while  not  drawing  definite 
conclusions,  provides  useful  data  and  insight  which  the 


University  can  use  to  think  about  the  present  configuration  and 
the  future  of  its  graduate  programs. 

Brandeis  has  twenty  graduate  programs.   Three  are  strictly 
masters  level  programs,  Jewish  Communal  Service  (Hornstein) , 
Theater  Arts  and  International  Economics  and  Finance/Lemberg. 
The  remaining  seventeen  programs  offer  the  Ph.D.  degree   The 
University  currently  in  1988/89  has  618  registered  graduate 
students,  leaving  aside  another  dozen  or  so  special  students. 
This  number  does  not  include  the  175  or  so  Heller  graduate 
student  population.   There  are  additionally  some  160  students  on 
continuation  that  are  in  various  stages  of  completing  their 
doctoral  research  and  writing  their  dissertations.   Up  until 
recently,  the  graduate  student  population  has  remained  fairly 
stable  for  almost  a  decade  hovering  around  the  585-590  mark   The 
recent  increase  to  618  reflects  the  addition  of  two  new  graduate 
programs  established  several  years  ago,  Computer  Science  and 
International  Economics  and  Finance. 

Beginning  in  1980,  the  applicant  pool  has  shown  a  steady  year-by- 
year  increase  to  its  current  level  of  1,175.   This  increase, 
leaving  aside  the  impact  of  the  new  programs,  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  increasing  number  of  foreign  applicants.   The 
University  continues  to  accept  slightly  under  one-third  of  the 
applicant  pool  and,  of  those,  approximately  50%  accept  Brandeis 
Slightly  under  one  third,  about  31%  of  the  graduate  students  are 
foreign  students  representing  39  countries. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  graduate  programs  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  thinking  about  the  quality  of  these  programs, 
is  their  modest  size,  modest  both  in  terms  of  number  of  faculty 
as  well  as  number  of  students  in  the  respective  programs.   This 
becomes  especially  evident  when  the  graduate  program  compares 
itself  with  other  institutions  with  which  the  University  competes 
for  faculty  and  graduate  students.   The  quality  of  graduate 
programs  across  the  institution  show  a  high  correlation  between 
the  reputation  and  ranking  of  a  program  and  the  size  of  that 
program. 

Brandeis  also  does  not  have  a  graduate  faculty.   With  some 
exceptions,  all  of  the  faculty  from  time  to  time  do  some 
undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate  teaching.   Any  assessment  of 
the  comparative  cost  for  our  graduate  programs  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  graduate  courses  in  the  100  and  2  00 
level  range  accommodate  a  mix  of  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.   Experience  also  strongly  suggests  that  departments 
with  graduate  programs  are  able  to  recruit  a  kind  of  faculty 
member  that  would  have  great  difficulty  in  recruiting  in  the 
absence  of  such  programs.   Being  a  research  university. 
therefore,  implies  graduate  programs. 


The  Committee  offers  the  following  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  Graduate  Program: 

1.  Maintain  and  promote  a  high  quality  program  of  graduate 
education  that  is  consistent  with  sustaining  undergraduate 
educational  programs  of  exceptional  quality  and  a  national 
image  of  Brandeis  as  a  school  seeking  to  provide  under- 
graduates with  an  "intellectually  intimate"  liberal  arts 
education.   As  a  general  rule,  the  existence  and  importance 
of  graduate  education  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  mission  of 
the  University  of  not  only  distributing  knowledge  but 
creating  it  as  well. 

2.  Develop  methods  for  regularly  assessing  the  quality,  needs 
and  costs  of  existing  graduate  programs  —  information  that 
can  assist  in  budgeting  and  staffing  decisions  related  to 
program  development.   No  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  reduction  of  graduate  programs  unless  there  is  careful 
and  in-depth  study  of  each  graduate  program  and  its  synergy 
with  the  University  undergraduate  and  research  environment. 

3.  Develop  budgetary  and  fundraising  policies  and  incentives 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  will  encourage  departments  with 
graduate  programs  to  seek  a)  external  funding  for  research 
(i.e.,  sponsored  research);  and  b)  both  endowment  and  grant 
funding  for  graduate  student  support  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  provide  the  necessary  administrative  support  to 
departments  and  faculty  for  accomplishing  these  objectives. 

4.  Graduate  programs  where  forefront  research  is  conducted  are 
critical  in  order  to  attract  top  quality  faculty. 

5.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  development  of 
terminal  masters  programs  that  are  justified  by  both 
pedagogy  and  cost  effectiveness. 


FACULTY 

At  the  core  of  the  University  are  the  faculty  whose 
responsibilities  are  both  to  transfer  knowledge  to  students  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  and  to  create  knowledge 
through  research  and  scholarship.   In  1988/89  academic  year,  499 
faculty  members,  both  full  and  part-time,  participated  in 
educational/  research  activities  at  the  University.   Of  this 
total,  373  were  full-time  members  and  126  were  part-time  members. 
There  were  161  full  professors,  85  Associate  Professors,  61 
Assistant  Professors  and  66  faculty  in  the  rank  of  lecturer.   Of 
the  total  number  of  faculty,  23  6  held  tenured  appointments  which 
is  63%  of  the  total  full-time  faculty. 


Teaching  Loads 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  was  charged  with  investigating 
four  specific  issues  with  regard  to  faculty  and  teaching  loads  at 
Brandeis  University: 

1.  What  are  the  current  teaching  loads  across  departments  and 
schools?   Are  they  appropriate? 

2.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  release  time,  grant 
support,  teaching  load  and  number  of  courses  offered? 

3.  Are  class  sizes  reasonable  to  the  image  we  want  to  portray? 

4.  How  many  courses  should  be  offered? 

The  Committee  reached  tentative  conclusions  on  all  of  these 
matters  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth.   During  its 
consideration  of  the  specific  issues  with  which  it  was  charged, 
the  Committee  devoted  considerable  thought  and  discussion  to  the 
intellectual  riches  represented  by  the  Brandeis  faculty.   It  is 
hard  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  quality  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Brandeis  faculty.   In  every  part  of  the  Brandeis  campus, 
one  finds  a  dense  concentration  of  highly  productive,  world-class 
scholars;  men  and  women  published  in  the  best  journals  and  with 
the  most  respective  presses,  engaged  in  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
members  and  leaders  of  the  prestigious  professional  associations. 
In  reviewing  the  multi-faceted  accomplishments  of  the  Brandeis 
faculty,  the  unique  treasures  of  Brandeis  as  a  small  research 
university  become  apparent. 

The  Committee  recognized  that  no  formal  guidelines  currently 
exist  for  defining  a  standard  teaching  load  at  Brandeis.   The 
Committee  considered  a  range  of  data  about  teaching  loads  across 
and  within  departments.   Data  showed  that  a  de  facto  teaching 
load  of  around  four  courses  per  year  is  well  established  in  most 
areas  of  the  Academy,  excepting  the  experimental  sciences, 
Biology,  Biochemistry,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  where  this  de  facto 
load  was  around  two  courses. 

The  institutionalized  differences  between  the  experimental 
sciences  and  the  remainder  of  the  Academy  were  discussed. 
Consensus  was  reached  that  the  difference  was  justifiable  given 
the  resources  necessary  for  individuals  to  generate  grant 
proposals  and  administer  laboratories  in  the  experimental 
sciences.   For  example,  the  difference  was  a  necessary  pre- 
condition for  productive  research. 

The  principle  was  therefore  clear  that  active  research  and 
scholarship  is  a  general  premise  of  the  conventional  teaching 
load  across  the  University.   In  the  contractual  arrangements 
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struck  between  the  University  and  faculty  members,  the  University 
agrees  to  set  the  teaching  load  at  a  level  which  will  encourage 
members  to  carry  on  active  research  and  scholarship.   In 
exchange,  the  faculty  assumes  responsibility  for  successful 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  teaching  and  high-quality  scholarship. 

Further  examination  of  data  revealed  that  a  number  of  important 
anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  teaching  across  the  University 
do  exist.   Certain  experimental  science  departments  had  reduced 
their  teaching  load  to  substantially  below  the  two  course  load 
while  similar  reductions  below  the  four  course  load  were  evident 
outside  the  experimental  sciences.   The  Committee  could  find  no 
justification  for  such  practices.   More  important,  the  Committee 
concludes  that  the  existence  of  such  practices  constitute  the 
strongest  possible  reason  for  institutionalization  of  standard 
teaching  load  guidelines  across  the  University. 

The  proposals  (presented  below)  of  the  Committee  are  meant 
primarily  to  create  a  situation  of  equity  of  teaching  load  across 
the  Academy.   It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  other  advantages  as  well.   In  all  likelihood,  it 
will  increase  the  number  of  courses  taught  by  the  existing 
faculty  at  Brandeis.   It  will  also  establish  an  incentive 
structure  to  encourage  non-productive  faculty  either  towards 
renewed  scholarly  activity  or  more  teaching.   It  will  likewise 
create  incentives  for  faculty  to  seek  research  funding  to  reduce 
teaching  responsibilities,  thereby  increasing  sponsored  research 
somewhat.   The  workings  of  the  buyout  procedures  ought,  in 
addition,  to  be  budget  relieving.   Thus,  the  recommendations  are 
also  attentive  to  general  resource  issues. 

Retirement  Policy 

The  law  governing  the  mandatory  retirement  age  is  known  as  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act.   It  was  passed  in  1967  and 
amended  in  1978  and  1986.   In  October,  1986,  Congress  passed 
several  amendments  to  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
which,  among  other  things,  outlawed  mandatory  retirement  at  any 
age.   For  colleges  and  universities,  there  is  a  seven  year 
exemption  for  tenured  faculty  who  will  still  be  subject  to 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  70  until  July  1,  1994.   In  brief,  the 
ADEA  now  makes  it  illegal  to  establish  or  enforce  a  mandatory  age 
for  retirement. 

The  exemption  that  permits  mandatory  retirement  of  tenured 
faculty  at  age  70  will  expire  on  December  31,  1993.   Brandeis 
records  indicate  that  between  now  and  December  31,  1993,  15 
tenured  faculty  will  achieve  the  current  mandatory  retirement  age 
of  70.   Within  the  next  ten  years,  approximately  20%  of  the 
tenured  faculty  of  Brandeis  will  reach  the  age  of  70  and  in  the 
next  twenty  years,  about  54%. 
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Three  broad  themes  were  evident  in  the  Committee's  discussion. 
These  are:  (1)  a  review  of  retirement  trends;  (2)  the  issue  of 
evaluation  after  tenure;  and  (3)  policies  and  practices  regarding 
retired  faculty  members. 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  offers  the  following 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  faculty: 

1.     The  standard  teaching  load  for  a  faculty  member  engaged  in 
active  research  should  be  two  courses  per  year  in  the 
experimental  sciences  and  four  courses  per  year  in  other 
programs  of  the  academy. 

2.  The  standard  teaching  load  is  set  to  allow  all  Brandeis 
faculty  members  to  pursue  active  scholarship  eventuating  in 
the  publication  of  high-quality  research. 

3 .  A  faculty  member  engaged  in  active  research  who  desires  to 
lower  his  or  her  teaching  commitment  below  the  standard 
load  should  be  able  to  do  so  only  by  buying  out  of  the 
teaching  time  through  placement  of  a  proportional  part  of 
his  or  her  academic  year  salary  on  research  grants. 

4 .  No  faculty  member  may  reduce  teaching  through  this  buyout 
procedure  by  more  than  50%  of  the  standard  courseload. 
Thus,  no  non-scientist  may  teach  fewer  than  two  courses  per 
year  and  scientists  fewer  than  one. 

5.  A  faculty  member  not  engaged  in  an  active  scholarly  career 
is,  other  things  being  equal,  not  fulfilling  the  contract 
underlying  the  standard  teaching  load.   In  such 
circumstances,  non-performance  of  scholarship  may  be  cause 
for  limiting  annual  salary  raises. 

6.  A  faculty  member  having  materially  diminished  his  or  her 
research  and  scholarship  or  desirous  of  so  doing  may, 
however,  become  eligible  for  full  annual  salary  raises  by 
increasing  his  or  her  teaching  activity  (up  to  six  courses 
per  year) . 

7.  A  faculty  member  whose  performance  in  research, 
scholarship,  teaching  or  service  to  the  University  is 
unusually  distinguished  may  also  be  eligible  for 
extraordinary  merit-related  awards  including  summer 
salaries,  research  funds  and  merit  raises. 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  defining  the  standard  teaching  load,  a 
course  includes  official  catalog  lecture,  laboratory  and 
seminar  courses  that  meet  with  a  faculty  instructor  weekly 
for  at  least  three  hours.   Individual  tutorials  and  reading 
courses,  honors  thesis,  supervision  of  graduate  research 
seminars,  directed  research  and  graduate  student 
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supervision  not  included  in  the  above  definition  are  not 
courses  to  be  counted  toward  the  standard  load. 

9.    Departmental  chairpersons  should  be  entitled  to  a  50% 
reduction  from  the  standard  load. 

10.  Other  departmental  administrative  responsibilities,  such  as 
undergraduate  coordinators,  advisors,  graduate  program 
supervisors,  etc.,  should  not  ordinarily  merit  reduction  of 
the  standard  load.   Such  duties  are  considered  normal 
responsibilities  and  ought  to  be  spread  or  rotated  among 
departmental  members. 

11.  Release  time  for  Directors  of  Centers  and  interdisciplinary 
programs  should  be  a  matter  for  negotiation  between  the 
individual  and  the  university  administration  in  order  to 
determine  the  best  allocation  of  time  for  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  in  guest ion. 

12.  Undergraduate  classes  that  historically  have  enrollments  of 
less  than  five  should  be  given  no  more  frequently  than 
every  second  year  except  with  the  explicit  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  or  the  Provost. 

13 .  In  instances  in  which  such  courses  are  given  more 
frequently,  it  may  be  advisable  to  ask  the  faculty  member 
in  question  to  increase  his  or  her  teaching  load  beyond  the 
standard  load. 

14.  The  existing  system  of  rotating  chairs  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  chairs  to  acquire  the  kind  of  authority 
needed  to  plan  and  implement  change.   A  five-year  term 
would  be  desirable. 

15.  A  level  of  administrative  oversight  and  coordination  should 
be  created  between  the  departments  and  the  Provost  Office. 

16.  The  Provost  Office  should  be  reorganized  including 
increases  in  staffing  and  space. 

17.  Visiting  committees  should  provide  useful  evaluations  on 
how  individuals  are  functioning  within  the  respective 
departments.   To  implement  the  visiting  committee 
suggestion,  some  individual  or  group  should  be  charged  to 
work  with  the  department  administration  to  provide  support 
to  faculty  members  who  want  to  make  changes. 

18.  The  University  administration  should  develop  and  make 
available  to  faculty  members  who  request  it  a  detailed 
"retirement  kit"  with  reliable  information  about  the 
consequences  (material  and  psychological)  of  a  decision  to 
retire.   Timely  counseling  should  also  be  available  to  help 
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those  individuals  who  decide  to  draw  up  an  orderly  plan  for 
their  own  retirement. 

19.  The  University  should  review  its  pension  plans  regularly  to 
be  sure  they  continue  to  be  adequate  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  retiring  faculty  members  under  prevailing  economic 
conditions. 

20.  The  University  should  do  all  it  can  to  make  retiring 
faculty  members  feel  welcome  and  wanted  on  campus  if  they 
desire  an  active,  ongoing  relationship  with  the  University 
community  after  retirement. 

21.  So  that  the  University  community  might  derive  direct 
benefits  from  the  continuing  presence  on  campus  of 
professors  emeriti/emeritae,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
programs  be  established  to  enable  the  retired  faculty 
members  to  present  the  results  of  their  current  research  in 
some  public  forum  and  to  participate  in  the  work  of  such 
University  committees  that  could  benefit  from  their 
experience  and  wisdom. 

22.  The  Committee  suggests  that  the  University  might  profit  by 
creating  a  specific  role  in  University  governance  for 
retired  professors  -  perhaps  a  deliberative  body  without 
legislative  power,  to  which  any  retired  professor  could 
belong  and  which  would  be  authorized  to  discuss  any 
university-wide  issue  that  might  arise  and  to  publish  their 
views. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  MARKETING 

The  Committee  sought  first  to  inform  itself  and  then  to  develop 
and  construct  suggestions  with  regard  to  three  clusters  of 
questions: 

(1)  What  image  does  Brandeis  present  to  prospective  students  in 
the  material  sent  out  by  the  Admissions  Office?   Is  that 
image  accurate  and  does  it  convey  our  sense  of  the  kind  of 
university  Brandeis  should  be?   Are  there  ways  we  can 
attract  more  and  better  students  while  accurately  conveying 
what  Brandeis  is  like  and  while  remaining  true  to  our 
institutional  mission? 

(2)  What  image  is  conveyed  in  the  promotional  material 
presented  by  the  Development  Office,  particularly  in 
conjunction  with  the  capital  campaign?  Does  that  image 
differ  from  (1)  above?  Are  the  people  who  "sell"  the 
University  to  the  general  philanthropic  public  and  to 
foundations  fully  aware  of  all  our  best  selling  points  in 
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those  "markets"?   How  do  they  perceive  the  product  they  are 
selling? 

(3)    What  public  relations  strategies  have  seemed  to  control  our 
presentation  of  the  University  to  the  outside  world?   How 
important  is  the  controversial  "Jewishness"  issue  of  the 
University? 

The  Committee  read  and  analyzed  the  various  materials  which  are 
presently  being  sent  to  prospective  students  by  the  Admissions 
Office  as  well  as  previous  editions  from  the  late  '70's  and  early 
'80's.   The  Committee  also  studied  various  reports  including 
those  of  the  Admissions  and  Marketing  Group  and  other  admissions 
consultants  reports. 

Two  important  changes  have  been  made  to  the  admissions  marketing 
strategy.   A  decision  has  been  made  to  present  ourselves  in  a 
more  polished,  colorful  and  attractive  manner,  sometimes  with  the 
help  of  outside  professionals,  replacing  the  fairly  dense  prose 
and  learned  persuasions  of  the  older  material  with  briefer, 
snappier  copy  interspersed  with  attractive  colored  pictures  to 
portray  Brandeis  in  a  typically  New  England  setting.   The  second 
decision  dealt  with  the  stress  put  on  academic  research  in  the 
earlier  materials  where  the  professors  themselves  were  introduced 
and  their  research  interests  were  described  in  a  fairly 
sophisticated  manner.   The  decision  was  therefore  made  to  present 
a  Brandeis  which  promised  a  complete  and  varied  well-rounded  and 
typical  "college  life"  in  addition  to  its  academic  excellence. 
The  new  Admissions  documents  are  indeed  beautifully  designed  and 
do  focus  much  more  on  the  joys  of  college  life. 

An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  correct  an  impression  among 
prospective  students  that  the  University  is  one-sidedly 
intellectual  and  unduly  homogenous,  ethnically  and  culturally. 
The  University's  original  and  continual  relationship  with  the 
American  Jewish  community  is  given  only  a  passing  reference. 

The  Committee  recognized  that  its  members  did  not  have  the 
expertise  to  fathom  the  complex  world  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  in  higher  education.   Nevertheless,  they  did  make 
some  observations  and  proposed  some  changes  regarding  materials 
used  in  describing  Brandeis.   They  were  clearly  impressed  by  the 
great  esthetic  improvements  in  the  Brandeis  brochures  that  have 
occurred  over  the  last  several  years. 

The  Committee  also  reviewed  other  promotional  material  developed 
by  the  Public  Affairs  Office.   In  general,  they  found  the 
material  to  be  impressive  precisely  in  ways  the  admissions 
materials  seem  to  be  lacking.   They  found  the  material  to  be 
intelligent  and  interesting  to  read.   The  Brandeis  Review 
admirably  solves  the  problems  of  being  a  superior  college 
magazine  in  the  format  for  university  news.   Nearly  all  the 
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pamphlets  on  individual  programs  seem  well-designed  and  adequate 
to  their  occasions. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee  are: 

1.  The  publications  currently  used  to  present  Brandeis  to 
prospective  students  (and  presumably  also  to  those  who 
advise  prospective  students)  largely  fail  to  present  an 
adequate  description  of  what  the  University  has  to  offer  to 
the  academically  gifted  student  with  serious  scholarly 
ambitions.   Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  different 
form  of  admissions  material  with  a  different  text. 

2.  In  addition  to  a  "special  track"  for  the  brightest  and  most 
ambitious,  Brandeis  needs  to  apply  itself  to  the  design  and 
implementation  of  general  courses  of  study  that  are 
distinctively  our  own.   In  the  next  few  years  we  must 
refashion  our  undergraduate  curriculum  in  a  way  which  will 
get  immediate  -  and  highly  favorable  -  attention. 

3.  The  University's  commitment  to  truth  must  apply  in 
advertising  as  well.   To  prospective  students,  we  should 
describe  the  University  entirely  in  positive  terms,  but  as 
it  is  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  their  four  undergraduate 
years. 

4.  The  suggestion  of  the  admissions  consultants  that  we  stress 
the  achievements  of  our  alumni  has  solid  merit.   We  have  a 
brilliant  "track  record"  and  if  we  talk  about  it,  it  will 
be  noticed. 

5.  In  attracting  students,  even  with  the  most  creative 
communications  and  the  most  inviting  curriculum,  nothing 
beats  word-of-mouth  approval,  and  even  if  it  is  almost  a 
cliche,  first  impressions  are  often  determinative. 
Therefore,  the  first  year's  experience,  and  in  particular 
the  first  two  months  of  the  first  year  of  the  students ' 
lives  at  Brandeis,  deserve  very  special  attention. 

6.  As  a  foundation  for  all  public  relations,  Brandeis  should 
establish  its  own  special  presence  across  the  country.   We 
suggest  regional  high  school  competitions  for  a  "Brandeis 
Prize"  in  one  or  more  subjects.   A  Brandeis  Faculty 
Speakers'  Bureau  could  be  established  with  lectures  of 
popular  interest  —  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the 
successful  Saturday  Lecture  Series.   Perhaps  Brandeis  can 
organize  televised  round-table  discussions  about  "Higher 
education:  toward  the  21st  century"  (not  necessarily  with 
only  Brandeis  Faculty) . 
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7.  All  Brandeis  publications  should  be  routinely  reviewed  in 
order  to  ensure  their  quality  and  appropriateness  for  the 
desired  constituency. 

LIBRARY 

Brandeis  University  must  position  itself  for  the  next  significant 
changes  in  the  '90's  and  beyond.   Availability  of  computers  and 
other  information  technologies  have  brought  libraries  more 
changes  within  the  past  decade  than  in  the  previous  century.   It 
is  predicted  that  in  the  1990' s,  these  and  other  emerging 
technologies  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  publishing,  on  the 
way  scholarly  information  is  communicated  and  on  libraries. 

The  Brandeis  University  Library  is  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
strategic  planning  study  to  help  us  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
1990' s  in  a  logical  and  coherent  manner.   This  interim  report 
covers  the  first  phase  of  the  strategic  planning  process:  an 
organizational  assessment  phase  to  increase  the  understanding  of 
the  present  and  future  issues.   The  final  report,  to  be  completed 
by  September,  1989,  will  include  the  deliberations  of  the  second 
phase:  a  vision  and  strategic  phase  which  will  determine  the 
Library's  future  direction,  goals  and  strategies  for  the 
realization. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Library  has  made  major  strides  in 
several  areas.   The  construction  of  the  Farber  Library  added 
24,000  square  feet  of  space  to  the  main  library.   An  integrated 
library  system  was  implemented  over  a  three-year  period  resulting 
in  the  automation  of  all  library  functions  and  the  creation  of  an 
on-line  catalog  that  offers  Brandeis  scholars  remote  access  via 
campus  local  area  network  computing  or  ordinary  telephone  lines. 
The  Library  has  efficient  management  practices  and  has  developed 
a  staff  viewed  by  faculty  and  students  as  highly  competent, 
professional  and  helpful.   Collections  have  been  developed  to 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the  undergraduates  and  the 
instructional  needs  of  most  faculty.   Many  of  these  achievements 
have  been  made  possible  through  the  continued  fund-raising 
efforts  of  the  Brandeis  University  National  Women's  Committee. 

In  spite  of  these  accomplishments,  there  are  major  areas  which 
the  Library  has  been  unable  to  address  adequately  in  the  '80's: 
severe  economic  restrictions  have  prevented  the  Library  from 
keepinq  pace  with  traditional  collection  strenqths;  current 
subscriptions  to  scholarly  journals  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
research  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  faculty;  staff  shortaqes 
threaten  the  quality  of  services  the  Library  is  able  to  provide; 
there  are  critical  space  and  environmental  needs  in  the 
libraries;  Library  involvement  in  academic  planninq  is  hampered 
by  its  position  within  the  Academy. 
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Also  looking  at  the  external  trend  analysis,  the  future  of 
Brandeis  University  is  already  shaped  by  institutional  as  well  as 
external  forces.   As  the  Library  looks  to  the  future,  it 
acknowledges  and  anticipates  a  variety  of  changes  that  will 
influence  its  direction.   It  recognizes  that  America  is  becoming 
an  information  society  featuring  an  information  economy. 
Libraries  will  continue  to  experience  tension  between  demands  for 
print  and  electronic  information  sources.   Cooperation  among  the 
Boston  Library  Consortium  members  will  be  strengthened.   The 
number  of  students  attending  the  library  schools  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.   The  majority  of  librarians  now  working  will 
be  retiring  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Brandeis  Library  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
following  multiple  challenges  if  it  is  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  Academy  in  the  21st  century: 

1.  Strategic  management  of  collection  development:   The 
Library  must  continue  to  build  and  expand  its  collections 
to  meet  the  changing  research  needs  of  a  diverse  academic 
community.   The  make-up  of  its  collections  will  include 
both  traditional  and  electronic  information  sources. 

2.  Staffing:   The  Library  must  address  the  critical  situation 
of  staff  shortage  to  maintain  the  quality  of  its  services. 

3.  Strategic  use  of  technology:   The  Library  must  develop  a 
strategy  for  keeping  up  with  available  technologies  to 
ensure  that  its  users  are  provided  with  the  most 
comprehensive  information  services  possible. 

4.  Position  of  the  Library  within  the  University:   To  be 
effective,  the  Library  must  participate  fully  in  all  stages 
of  academic  planning. 

5.  Marketing  strategy:   As  the  Library  strengthens  its 
collections  and  services,  it  must  develop  marketing 
strategies  to  clearly  communicate  their  availability  to  the 
community. 

6.  Building  a  solid  financial  base:   The  Library  cannot 
continue  to  grow  and  improve  without  increased  levels  of 
funding.   Besides  increased  allocations  from  the 
University,  the  Library  must  take  upon  itself  more 
development  responsibilities  to  increase  its  endowment 
base. 

7.  Improvement  of  the  physical  environment:   Environmental 
concerns,  relating  to  noise,  heating,  air-conditioning, 
furnishing  and  space  needs,  must  be  addressed  in  a  timely 
manner  to  avoid  continuing  deterioration  of  the  library 
environment. 
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Commitment  to  stronger  consortial  arrangements  must  be 
made.   Such  commitment  will  expand  the  Brandeis  Library's 
ability  to  access  the  rich  resources  of  other  libraries 
within  the  Consortium.   But  the  Consortium  can  be  effective 
only  if  all  its  members  contribute  their  fair  share. 
Commitment  to  stronger  consortial  arrangements  will 
therefore  have  substantial  impact  on  our  internal  planning 
activities. 


RESTRUCTURING  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

The  same  time  that  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee  was  meeting 
as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  the  Academic  Planning  Committee  was 
meeting  throughout  the  1988/89  academic  year  to  draft  a  series  of 
recommendations  on  the  reorganization  of  the  academic 
administration.   The  APC  offers  the  following  insight  to  academic 
reorganization . 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  present  management  structure  at 
Brandeis  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  carry  out  effectively  its 
proclaimed  mission  as  both  a  research  university  and  a  liberal 
arts  college.   The  current  academic  organization  in  particular 
may  be  suitable  for  a  smaller,  less  complex  institution  but  it  is 
clearly  inadequate  for  the  current  needs  and  the  difficulties  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  Provost  is  overburdened.   Excluding  the  Provost 
himself,  there  are  three  professional  staff,  four  clerical  staff, 
a  total  of  seven  people  supporting  the  executive  manager  of  a  $7  0 
million  enterprise.   An  unorthodox  mix  of  policy/planning/ evalua- 
tion and  management  responsibilities,  appointments/promotion/ten- 
ure processes,  departmental  evaluation,  budget  preparation, 
expense  management,  salary  review  and  faculty  activity  reports 
makes  administration  unnecessarily  burdensome  and  strains  limited 
resources. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  any  means  of  decision-making 
authority  between  the  Provost  and  the  University's  45 
departments,  programs  and  other  academic  units.   Consequently, 
virtually  all  problems,  controversies  and  special  requests  are 
brought  to  the  Provost  for  resolution.   As  a  consequence,  the 
Provost  is  left  with  little  time  for  larger  issues  of  academic 
supervision  and  policy  formation.   The  Provost  and  the  academic 
activities  for  which  he  is  responsible  are  not  appropriately 
represented  in  the  University's  budget  procedure.   Budget 
responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Vice  President  for  Finance  and 
Administration  vis-a-vis  the  Provost  have  not  been  clearly 
defined.   In  addition,  the  Provost  is  hampered  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties  by  budgetary  changes  that  take  place  after  an 
academic  year  has  begun,  e.g.  almost  every  spring,  cuts  are 
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mandated  that  require  the  withdrawal  of  faculty  authorizations 
and  the  decrease  in  program  support.   This  creates  demoralization 
in  the  faculty  and  academic  administration. 

The  academic  administration  is  under-staffed  in  areas  that  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  a  research-oriented  university. 
Especially  costly  is  the  absence  of  personnel  knowledgeable  in 
the  pursuit  of  research  support  in  particular  disciplines. 
Mechanics  for  coordinating  departmental  activities  are 
inadequate.   Criteria  for  departmental  development  are  lacking 
and  the  organizational  basis  for  implementation  of  such  criteria 
is  lacking  as  well.   The  Deans  of  the  College  and  the  Graduate 
School  are  formally  responsible  for  academic  programs,  support 
services  and  curricular  but  they  lack  authority  commensurate  with 
their  responsibility. 

University  administration,  other  than  by  resort  to  ad  hoc 
negotiation,  is  not  capable  of  implementing  university  programs 
that  require  the  cooperation  of  several  departments.   What  is 
lacking  is  a  level  of  management  structure  that  could  integrate 
curriculum,  staffing  and  graduate  program  needs.   The  reporting 
structure  for  school  councils  and  departments  is  also  under- 
developed.  Department  heads  presently  lack  the  authority  to  deal 
with  numerous  matters  ranging  from  special  budget  needs  to 
capital  requests  to  entrepreneurial  initiatives  and  must  vie  with 
40  other  department  heads,  deans  and  program  directors  for  access 
to  the  Office  of  the  Provost  in  order  to  negotiate  such  matters. 

If  the  analyses  of  the  problems  are  correct,  the  current 
structure  of  the  Provost  Office  should  be  reorganized  with  three 
major  objectives  in  mind:  first,  the  Provost  should  be  the 
officer  whose  primary  responsibility  is  the  effective  educational 
leadership  and  management  of  the  Academy;  second,  the 
institutional  atmosphere  should  encourage  proper  representation 
and  coordination  of  specialized  academic  interests  such  as  those 
of  undergraduates,  graduate  students,  specific  schools  and 
support  functions  like  library  and  computing;  and  third,  the 
reorganization  should  encourage  greater  initiatives, 
responsibility  and  entrepreneurship  at  all  administrative  levels 
in  the  Academy. 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  discussed  the  recommendations 
listed  below  of  the  Academic  Planning  Committee  Report  on  the 
Restructuring  of  the  Academy.   The  Strategic  Planning  Committee 
recommends  that  the  recommendations  of  the  APC  be  implemented  in 
a  phased  approach  and  within  the  financial  constraints  of  the 
University  and  the  goals  of  this  report. 

1.     Radical  reduction  in  the  number  of  individuals  reporting  to 
the  Provost; 
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2.  Shift  of  direct  line  management  of  departments  from  the 
Provost  to  a  new  Dean  of  Faculty  (or  Deans  of  Divisions) ; 

3.  Creation  of  the  Office  of  Associate  Provost  for  Resources 
and  Planning  in  the  Arts,  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 

4.  Removal  of  the  Supervision  of  Operational  Activities  from 
the  Provost  —  and  their  assignment  variously  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  believed  it  was  important  to 
reflect  on  the  Mission  Statement  of  Brandeis  University  as  it  is 
currently  listed  within  the  catalog  and  to  suggest  modifications 
or  changes  to  that  statement  based  on  deliberations  and 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  over  the  last  year. 

The  Committee  recommended  some  minor  changes  to  reflect  increased 
clarity  of  the  Mission  Statement  and  the  interchanging  of  the 
third  and  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  the  statement,  but 
overall,  it  reaffirms  the  Mission  Statement  as  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  on  December  6,  1984. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ACADEMY 

Brandeis  University  today  offers  a  unique  educational  experience 
to  undergraduates:  the  quality  of  instruction  usually  found  in 
highly-selective  liberal  arts  colleges  and  the  opportunity  to 
interact,  learn  from  and  even  become  involved  in  the  work  of 
outstanding  research  scholars  usually  found  only  at  much  larger 
institutions.   This  integration  of  a  selective  liberal  arts 
college  and  a  major  research  university  represents  Brandeis' 
greatest  "comparative  advantage"  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
marketplace. 

Yet  the  University  now  faces  a  series  of  challenges  to  its 
ability  to  continue  to  offer  this  unique  product.   First  and 
foremost,  the  immediate  future  promises  a  period  of  increasing 
economic  stringency,  not  just  for  Brandeis  but  for  all  higher 
educational  institutions.   The  University  must  not  allow  short- 
term  economic  imperatives  to  impair  its  fundamental  commitment  to 
education  and  scholarship.   The  natural  tension  between  the 
education  (undergraduate  teaching)  and  scholarship  (research  and 
training)  missions  characteristic  of  all  great  universities  has 
been  increasing  in  recent  decades.   Up  until  now,  Brandeis  has 
attempted  to  resolve  this  tension  by  providing  faculty  with  the 
most  valuable  of  all  resources  -  time  -  and  by  maintaining  low 
student-to-faculty  ratios.   However,  the  demands  on  faculty  time 
associated  with  both  education  and  scholarship  have  increased  and 
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short-term  economic  considerations  may  require  an  increase  in 
student  to  faculty  ratio.   Moreover,  other  resources  are  also 
needed  to  provide  quality  education,  to  produce  first-rate 
scholarship  and  to  train  future  qenerations  of  scholars:  among 
them,  scientific  laboratories,  theatres,  studios,  libraries, 
support  for  field  research,  computers,  classrooms,  athletic  and 
recreational  facilities,  support  staff  and  services. 

Recent  decades  have  seen  an  increasing  intellectual  isolation 
among  academic  disciplines  in  American  higher  education.   This 
not  only  encourages  a  duplication  of  resources;  it  is  also  ill- 
suited  to  a  world  of  changes  calling  for  greater  interdisciplin- 
ary educational  and  scholarship  activities.   In  order  to  remain 
an  attractive  education  alternative  to  prospective  students,  an 
exciting  and  satisfying  experience  for  those  who  enroll,  and  a 
life-long  resource  for  its  future  alumni,  the  University  must 
integrate  its  intellectual  and  scholarly  resources  to  produce 
undergraduate  educational  opportunities  that  address  the  complex 
contemporary  and  future  needs  of  a  generation  that  has  grown  up 
in  an  increasingly  integrated,  interdependent  global  environment. 
The  University  must  address  the  most  pressing  curricular  issues 
immediately,  especially  scientific/mathematical  illiteracy  and 
cultural/historical  ignorance  among  the  current  generation  of 
high  school  graduates.   It  must  also  subject  the  entire 
undergraduate  curriculum  to  careful  reevaluation  in  light  of  the 
changing  needs  of  the  undergraduate  population  of  the  nation. 

In  order  to  remain  a  leading  center  of  research  and  graduate 
training,  able  to  attract  an  outstanding  faculty,  the  University 
must  maintain  the  strength  of  its  best  graduate  departments. 
Support  for  the  graduate  departments  and  for  continuing  research 
and  training  in  the  basic  disciplines  also  represents  the 
foundation  which  makes  possible  the  emergence  of 
interdisciplinary  scholarly  enterprises  in  response  to  changing 
national  and  global  intellectual  demands. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  Brandeis  University  has  the 
intellectual  resources,  accomplishments  and  standing  to  maintain 
or  establish  preeminence  in  several  broadly  defined  areas  of 
interdisciplinary  education  and  scholarship: 

(1)  Math  and  Science:   One  of  the  University's  great  strengths 
lies  in  the  sciences  including  mathematics.   The  benefits  of  the 
sciences  and  the  research  community  for  faculty  and  graduate 
students  are  easily  identified.   Their  benefits  for 
undergraduates  are  perhaps  less  obvious  but  no  less  important. 
The  challenge  for  the  immediate  future  is  how  to  incorporate  the 
physical  facilities  and  intellectual  resources  of  such  scientific 
activity  into  an  undergraduate  experience  and  thus  address  the 
structural  challenge. 
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Two  strategies  suggest  themselves  immediately.   First,  the 
University  can  increase  its  efforts  to  recruit  undergraduate 
students  committed  to  the  study  of  science  in  the  traditional 
departments.   Second,  it  can  make  an  attempt  to  interest  non- 
science  students  in  the  scientific  enterprise.   One  way  of  doing 
this,  though,  may  be  to  require  all  undergraduates  to  achieve 
scientific/mathematical  literacy  as  a  requirement  for  the  degree. 
Another  might  be  to  create  a  new  program  for  training 
undergraduates  interested  in  a  career  in  secondary  education  to 
become  teachers  of  science. 

(2)  The  Social  Sciences:   Brandeis  University  also  now  enjoys 
strong  programs  in  several  of  the  Social  Sciences.   Concentrated 
effort  in  two  broad  areas  drawing  upon  faculty  in  several 
departments  offers  an  opportunity  to  enhance  the  University's 
national  standing,  improve  its  graduate  training  and  make  the 
undergraduate  college  a  more  attractive  educational  alternative 
to  the  traditional  liberal  arts  college.   The  Gordon  Center  for 
Public  Policy  already  provides  support  for  faculty,  research  and 
graduate  training.   The  Heller  School,  a  major  center  of  funded 
research  in  graduate  training,  already  enjoys  a  reputation  for 
excellence  in  application  of  Social  Science  analysis  of  problems 
of  public  policy.   The  University  also  enjoys  concentrated 
strength  in  International  Studies. 

The  University  should  encourage  the  coordination  of  departmental 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  integration  of  both  educational  and 
scholarly  missions.   Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology  in 
particular  should  be  encouraged  to  achieve  closer 
interdepartmental  cooperation  on  undergraduate  and  graduate 
curricula  and  staffing  issues. 

(3)  Jewish  Studies:   Brandeis  University  is  a  secular  institution 
of  higher  education  founded  by  prominent  members  of  the  American 
Jewish  community  as  a  gift  to  the  nation.   The  insistence  from 
its  founding  on  quality  in  both  education  and  scholarship 
reflects  the  centrality  of  these  issues  in  Jewish  tradition. 
Secular  Jewish  studies  is  an  essential  element  in  the  American 
Jewish  tradition  of  scholarship.   Brandeis  University  must 
maintain  and  even  enhance  its  preeminence  in  secular  Jewish 
studies  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  role  as  a  Jewish-sponsored 
institution  of  higher  learning.   These  studies  must  be  integrated 
into  the  mainstreams  of  American  and  international  scholarship 
and  society.   We  are  fortunate  already  to  possess  a  unique  range 
of  institutional,  organizational  and  intellectual  resources  in 
this  area.   The  University  must  build  upon  the  strength  by 
encouraging  closer  cooperation  on  curricula  and  staffing  issues 
between  these  departments  and  programs  and  related  departments  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  particularly  Politics  and  Sociology,  and  by 
adding  additional  resources. 
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FINANCIAL  CONSTRAINTS;  HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  BASE? 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  has  recognized  that  the 
University  is  currently  under-capitalized,  i.e.  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  a  major  research  university  with  a  small 
selective  undergraduate  college.   The  fiscal  constraints  that 
Brandeis  faces  sustaining  both  advanced  research  and  strong 
undergraduate  liberal  arts  programs  are  similar  to  those  of  many 
outstanding  universities  such  as  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia, 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  Cornell,  Stanford  and 
Princeton. 

In  an  early  budget  presentation,  it  was  suggested  that  unless  the 
University  altered  the  way  it  operates  (either  by  increasing 
revenue  or  decreasing  expense) ,  it  was  likely  to  experience  an 
annual  shortfall  of  $5M  within  the  next  few  years.   It  was 
suggested  that  increasing  the  size  of  the  undergraduate  student 
population  was  one  way  in  which  the  financial  stress  could  be 
lessened.   There  was  substantial  discussion  regarding  this  topic 
and  a  consensus  seemed  to  be  reached  that  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  increase  the  population  only  if  present  quality  could  be 
maintained  (if  not  improved) .   The  Committee  also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  increasing  fundraising  at  levels  above  current 
projections.   This  may  be  achieved  through  increased  faculty 
participation  as  well  as  targeting  specific  Development 
activities.   The  Committee  believes  that  the  combination  of  an 
increase  in  undergraduate  population  and  gifts  for  current 
operations  would  yield  an  additional  $2M  above  projected  levels. 

Given  the  above,  there  is  still  a  need  to  achieve  a  reduction  to 
the  base.   The  Committee  realized  that  any  significant  budget 
reduction  could  have  an  impact  on  instruction  and  support 
services.   The  critical  goal  in  reaching  the  reduction  would  be 
to  achieve  savings  which  have  the  least  negative  impact  on 
operations,  i.e.  not  restrict  instruction  or  support  of 
operations  in  a  way  which  was  viewed  as  harmful.   The  task  was 
therefore  difficult:  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  a 
university  which  we  believe  is  already  "lean". 

Given  this  objective,  several  meetings  were  dedicated  to  the 
issue  of  academic  and  administrative  budget  reductions.   The 
Committee  made  the  assumption  that  if  we  could  identify  ways  to 
reduce  operating  expenses  over  several  years,  it  would 
financially  strengthen  the  University  and  ameliorate  fiscal 
constraints.   Therefore,  cognizant  of  these  constraints,  the 
Committee  explored  ways  in  which  the  University  might  become  more 
cost  efficient  and  actually  reduce  operating  expenses. 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  believes  that  revenue  as  well  as 
expenditure  patterns  must  be  altered.   This  includes  an  increase 
in  the  undergraduate  population,  increased  gifts  for  current 
operations  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  for  expense. 
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In  light  of  our  tight  budgets,  the  latter  is  not  an  easy  task. 
It  is  anticipated  that  budget  savings  will  be  orchestrated  in  a 
planned,  careful,  and  balanced  manner,  one  which  will  not  impede 
operations,  affect  guality  or  alter  the  nature  of  the  University. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

This  Report  is  being  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Evelyn  E.  Handler,  for  her  review.   The  Report,  along  with 
the  comments  of  the  President,  will  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Planning  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  recommendations 
and  comments  to  the  full  Board  of  Trustees. 
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II.   INTRODUCTION  AND  CHARGE 


In  July,  1988  President  Evelyn  Handler  established  a  committee  of 
faculty,  administrators,  students  and  trustees  to  begin  strategic 
planning  at  Brandeis  University.   This  committee,  the  first 
attempt  at  such  planning  in  the  four  decade  history  of  Brandeis, 
was  asked  to  reflect  upon  and  project  the  crucial  coming  five  to 
ten  years  of  the  University's  future.   Helping  an  exceedingly 
complex  and  changing  institution  to  prepare  for  a  new  millennium 
(for  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee's  task  really  was  to  begin 
looking  towards  the  year  2000)  would  have  been  daunting  in  any 
circumstances.   Those  of  1988-89  made  it  even  more  so,  as  the 
full  report  which  follows  will  demonstrate. 

Why  Strategic  Planning? 

By  any  measure,  Brandeis  University  is  one  of  the  great  success 
stories  in  the  recent  history  of  American  higher  education. 
Founded  in  1948  by  philanthropic  and  educational  visionaries, 
Brandeis  has  matured  into  a  research  university  of  distinction 
which  fully  deserves  to  be  considered  on  the  same  plane  as  great 
American  universities  many  times  its  age  and  infinitely  better 
endowed  financially.   In  a  brief  period  of  forty  years  Brandeis 
has  constituted  an  extensive  campus  of  great  beauty.   It  has 
gathered  together  a  faculty,  four  hundred  or  so  strong,  of 
internationally  known  scholars.   Its  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  are  widely  recognized  as  unique  and  innovative.   Its 
alumnae/ i  have  rapidly  achieved  status  and  success  in  a  wide 
range  of  important  areas.   There  is  an  enormous  amount,  there- 
fore, of  which  everyone  associated  with  Brandeis  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  proud. 

At  a  moment  when,  according  to  the  New  York  Times  "the  nation's 
top  research  universities  are  having  trouble  sustaining  both 
advanced  research  and  strong  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
programs"  a  stroll  around  the  Brandeis  campus  will  routinely 
turn  up  world-class  poets,  Members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  internationally  known  social  scientists  teaching 
freshman,  invariably  with  extraordinary  vigor  and  passion,  in 
specially  designed  University  Studies  courses.   In  other  labs  and 
classrooms  one  would  find  similarly  engaged  scholars  and  scien- 
tists of  great  stature  introducing  more  advanced  undergraduates 
as  young  apprentices  to  the  frontier  intellectual  and  research 
issues  in  their  fields.   The  very  soul  of  the  Brandeis  mission  is 
sustaining  advanced  research  and  undergraduate  education  together 
and  in  close  communication  with  one  another.   Brandeis  has 
consciously  undertaken  the  challenge  of  bridging  the  widening  gap 
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between  college  and  research  university  through  a  conscious  and 
determined  collective  effort.   It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  institution  where  this  challenge  has  been  as  successfully 
faced. 

Despite  Brandeis'  obvious  strengths  and  successes,  undertaking 
the  multiple  tasks  of  strategic  planning  made  sense  in  1988-89. 
Pausing  to  take  stock  after  four  decades  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment is  important  to  institutions  as  well  as  individuals. 
Brandeis  has  expanded  and  redefined  itself  at  breakneck  speed 
over  these  eventful  years  as  it  should  have.   It  nonetheless 
stands  to  reason  that  a  time  should  come  for  a  serious  institu- 
tional review.   Moreover,  a  long  list  of  general  environmental 
factors  and  issues  specific  to  Brandeis  made  undertaking  the  task 
even  more  urgent. 

Changes  in  Brandeis1  Environment 

Brandeis  today  finds  itself  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of 
other  prominent  research  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Recent  years  have  been  a  time  of  growing  constraints  on  the 
availability  of  the  public  and  private  resources  needed  to 
develop  university  infrastructure  and  to  support  research  and 
education.   The  near  future  will  bring  more  of  the  same. 
Moreover  many  universities,  including  Brandeis,  face  important 
changes  in  the  compositions  of  their  faculties.   The  average  age 
of  the  Brandeis  faculty  continues  to  increase  with  significant 
numbers  of  retirements  projected  for  the  1990' s.   Such 
demographic  trends  are  simultaneously  dilemmas  and  opportunities. 
Clustered  retirements  will  call  for  strategic  reappointments  to 
maintain  program  strengths  in  many  areas.   They  also  open  up  the 
possibility  of  a  certain  flexibility  in  program  redesign  and  the 
reallocation  of  resources.   National  demographic  trends  also  show 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  potential  undergraduate  students, 
amounting  to  a  major  challenge  to  most  universities,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those,  like  Brandeis,  where  undergraduate  tuition 
revenues  are  critical  for  annual  budgets.   On  another  plane, 
increases  in  government- funded  research  at  the  university  have 
led  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  federal  control  and  regulation 
over  university  activities.   Finally,  deferred  maintenance  over 
the  years  plus  the  aging  of  the  Brandeis  campus  have  created 
significant  problems  concerning  the  upkeep  and  development  of  the 
physical  plant. 

Issues  At  Brandeis:  Taking  Stock  After  Four  Decades 

There  are  also  a  number  of  burning  issues  specific  to  Brandeis. 
There  are  profoundly  important  admissions  matters  on  the  table, 
for  example.   Why  does  Brandeis  receive  over  25,000  inquiries  and 
consistently  attract  but  3,500  and  4,000  applications  -  even 
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though  there  has  been  a  small  but  steady  rise  in  the  number  of 
applicants  in  the  last  five  years  until  1989/90?   Can  Brandeis  do 
things  differently?   Ought  we,  as  an  institution,  try  to  change 
our  image  in  order  to  change  the  perception  of  Brandeis  in  the 
various  communities  that  normally  produce  its  potential  students 
and  provide  significant  resources  to  it?   Should  Brandeis 
increase  the  number  of  students  which  it  admits,  and  the  tuition 
income  which  more  students  would  bring,  to  correct  the  resource 
imbalance  which  naturally  follows  from  the  institution's  present 
status  as  a  "small  research  university,"  i.e.  a  place  with  a 
relatively  large  research-oriented  faculty  and  a  relatively  small 
undergraduate  student  body.   What  kinds  of  tradeoffs  would  such 
an  increase  involve? 

Then  there  are  questions  about  actual  undergraduate  programs. 
What  happens  to  the  students  when  they  actually  come  to  Brandeis? 
No  American  institution  of  higher  education,  faced  with  an 
uncertain  future  environment,  can  avoid  a  "planning  mode"  in 
response  to  this  query.   Do  new  students  find  a  faculty  that 
meets  their  expectations  and  needs?   Do  they  find  a  range  of 
courses  that  are  exciting,  of  high  quality,  yet  challenging?   Do 
they  find  an  atmosphere  that  is  welcoming,  conducive  for  growth, 
both  intellectually,  physically  and  socially?   Does  the  four-year 
Brandeis  experience  articulate  well  with  the  subsequent  profes- 
sional environments  which  Brandeis  students  normally  face?  Are 
we  sufficiently  alert  to  the  new  program  possibilities  that  would 
challenge  a  high-quality  undergraduate  student  body? 

The  research  side  of  Brandeis  is  one  of  its  glories.   Because  of 
its  scientific  and  scholarly  activities  Brandeis  has  made 
enormous  strides  in  national  prestige.   Its  acceptance  into  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  an  elite  group  that  selects 
institutions  based  on  their  recognized  high  quality  and  breadth 
of  research,  is  but  one  index  of  this.   There  are  planning  issues 
here  as  well.   The  sponsored  research  base  at  the  university  has 
grown  158%  in  the  last  ten  years,  from  $12  million  to 
approximately  $31  million  of  outside  support  to  the  institution 
in  1988-89.   What  effects  have  such  growth  had  on  programs, 
facilities  and  the  balance  of  the  institution?  What  does  the 
future  of  research  support  look  like? 

Graduate  education  is  an  essential  contributor  to  Brandeis1 
uniqueness.   Over  the  years  the  presence  of  a  substantial  number 
of  graduate  programs  has  played  a  primordial  role  in  attracting 
and  keeping  the  first-rate  faculty  that  ensures  Brandeis'  reputa- 
tion.  Graduate  programs  have  also  facilitated  the  unique 
pedagogy  which  encourages  Brandeis  undergraduates  to  proceed  from 
"general  education"  to  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  in  the  various 
disciplines  of  which  Brandeis  is  justly  proud.   In  this  realm,  as 
in  others,  we  ought  not  to  stand  on  our  laurels.   Do  our  graduate 
programs  have  the  breadth  and  quality  needed  to  bring  us  the 
high-quality  students  and  faculty  which  we  want?  Are  our 
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graduate  students  sufficiently  well-trained  and  equipped  to 
conquer  the  academic  and  corporate  environments  to  which  they  are 
destined  as  teachers  and  researchers?   These  are  very  important 
questions  at  a  moment  when  American  higher  education  faces  a 
decade  or  more  of  great  faculty  turnover.   The  retirement  of  the 
university-boom,  50' s  and  60 's  generation  of  scholars  and 
scientists  will  open  a  large  number  of  academic  jobs.   If  our 
programs  are  producing  the  right  kind  of  people  for  such  jobs  the 
university's  position  and  reputation  are  certain  to  be  enhanced. 
Indeed,  the  ultimate  feedback  from  the  assumption  of  good 
academic  jobs  by  Brandeis  Ph.D.'s  in  terms  of  student  and  faculty 
recruitment  plus  institutional  prestige  could  be  critically 
important  for  the  university's  future.   In  addition,  there  are 
questions  about  efficient  resource  allocation  which  must  always 
be  asked.   Are  our  graduate  programs  cost-effective?   Should  we 
change  the  balance  of  resource  allocations  between  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs?   Do  we  balance  the  graduate  program  budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  undergraduate  students?   Can  we  better  use 
graduate  programs  to  develop  a  higher  institutional  profile  to 
help  us  bring  the  very  best  in  undergraduate  students  to  the 
institution? 

Brandeis'  unique  self-definition  also  poses  perplexing  questions. 
We  presently  have  a  faculty  to  student  ratio  of  approximately 
eight  to  one,  much  lower  than  comparable  institutions.   Does  this 
ratio  put  us  at  a  resource  disadvantage  compared  to  other 
institutions  with  whom  we  have  to  compete?  At  present  the  actual 
teaching  loads  in  some  programs  are  quite  low.   Are  teaching 
loads  across  the  academy  uniform  and  equitably  distributed?   If 
they  are  not,  should  they  be?   Should  such  teaching  loads  be 
viewed  differently  with  respect  to  school,  research  environment 
and  outside  activities?   Should  there  be  minimum  course  sizes  at 
Brandeis?  Should  we  ask  the  faculty  to  bring  more  and  more 
resources  into  the  institution  to  help  relieve  some  of  the 
general  fund  allocations  of  their  own  salary?  What  are  the 
budgetary  and  resources  consequences  of  different  answers  to  all 
of  these  questions? 

Changing  federal  regulation  of  retirement  creates  a  number  of 
important  planning  issues.   What  will  happen  in  1994  when 
mandatory  retirements  of  university  faculty  ends  due  to  changes 
in  federal  legislation?  At  this  point,  for  its  own  demographic 
reasons,  Brandeis  will  find  itself  with  a  predominantly  older 
faculty.   Will  faculty  actually  retire?  Will  the  university  be 
able  to  retain  the  faculty  that  it  wants  to  retain?   Is  there  a 
danger  of  having  an  aging  faculty  and  little  ability  to  bring  in 
new  young  assistant  professors?  Given  faculty  demographics,  are 
there  new  approaches  and  programs  which  the  university  should 
undertake  for  faculty  looking  towards  retirement?  Distinguished 
faculty  will  continue  to  be  distinguished,  and  thus  an  asset  to 
the  university's  community  and  prestige,  even  after  they  have 
formally  retired.   What  should  the  university  do  to  provide  such 
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colleagues  with  a  sufficiently  vital  and  challenging  intellectual 
environment? 

Many  of  the  foregoing  concerns  connect  with  larger  matters  about 
the  nature  and  adeguacy  of  the  university's  public  identity. 
Four  decades  of  maturation  has  endowed  Brandeis  with  a  certain 
public  image.   Is  it  appropriate  for  the  new  environment  which 
the  institution  will  face  in  the  coming  years?   There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  questioning  inside  the  university  community  about 
these  identity  issues  in  recent  years.   We  originated  as  a 
wondrous  gift  from  the  American  Jewish  community  to  secular 
higher  education  in  America.   Of  late,  however,  we  have 
encountered  some  difficulties  in  defining  ourselves  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  in  projecting  our  identity  to  various  external 
constituencies.   Are  we  still  a  symbol  of  the  American  Jewish 
community,  and  if  so,  what  ought  this  to  mean  in  the  1990' s?  Or 
are  we  primarily  a  great  secular  university  whose  uniqueness  is 
primarily  one  of  educational  and  scholarly  mission  which  the 
American  Jewish  community  has  created  and  sustained.   These  are 
complicated  matters.   We  may  find  ourselves,  in  fact,  portraying 
our  mission  in  intentionally  different  ways  depending  upon  the 
constituencies  we  are  addressing.   Can  we  resolve  such  image 
ambiguities  in  innovative  and  fruitful  ways? 

Planning  for  the  successful  confrontation  of  such  problems  must 
also  involve  serious  reflection  on  the  ways  in  which  the 
university  is  organized  administratively.   To  begin  with,  for  the 
whole  enterprise  to  work,  a  large  infrastructure  has  been  created 
which  now  engages  a  sizeable  proportion  of  our  financial 
resources.   The  tasks  undertaken  by  this  infrastructure  are 
varied:  maintaining  the  physical  plant,  facilitating 
communications  on  and  off  campus,  producing,  storing,  and 
manipulating  data,  sustaining  a  library  whose  collection  of 
books,  monographs  and  journals  are  current,  high  quality  and 
efficiently  available  to  all  faculty,  students  and  staff.   Has 
our  decision-making  and  resource  allocations  in  these  areas  been 
effective? 

Over  the  last  five  years,  major  parts  of  the  University 
administration  have  been  strengthened  and  developed  into  a  high 
quality  functioning  systems.   One  part  of  the  administration  has 
not  been  sufficiently  changed,  however.   Three  years  ago,  we 
moved  to  an  academic  organization  headed  by  a  Provost  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  combined  in  one  person.   Experience  has  shown  that 
these  two  roles  combined  stretch  the  time  and  ability  of  even  the 
most  sophisticated  and  intelligent  person.   If  present  academic 
administrative  arrangements  are  imperfect,  and  if,  in  particular, 
there  are  important  differences  between  the  planning  role  of  a 
Provost  and  the  managerial  roles  of  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the 
academy's  future  might  well  be  improved  by  a  reconsideration  of 
the  structures  of  academic  administration. 
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Thft  Pftmrnittee's  Charge 

There  was  thus  a  long  list  of  compelling  reasons  for  Brandeis  to 
enter  a  "planning  mode."  And  it  was  for  these  reasons  that 
President  Evelyn  Handler  formed  the  University  Strategic  Planning 
Committee.   The  explicit  charge  which  she  gave  it  in  autumn  1988 
was  the  following: 

The  goal  of  the  Committee  was  to  evaluate  our  activities  as  a 
research  university  in  relationship  to  our  mission,  programs, 
students,  faculty,  staff,  resources  and  external  environment. 

The  process  that  was  envisioned  was  to  identify  those  programs, 
activities  and  areas  of  our  greatest  present  strength  and  future 
promise;  to  consider  initiatives  which  take  advantage  of  changing 
national  and  world  economic,  cultural  and  scientific 
developments;  and  to  focus  on  key  factors  that  have  contributed 
to  Brandeis1  success  -  excellence  in  faculty,  staff  and  students 
and  highlighting  instruction,  scholarship,  research  and  creative 
accomplishments . 

The  hoped-for  outcome  was  to  then  develop  a  set  of  strategic 
options  and  opportunities  for  Brandeis  in  relationship  to  our 
internal  and  external  constraints  and  university  mission. 

Strategic  Planning  In  Theory  and  Practice 

Strategic  planning  should  focus,  in  an  economic  sense,  on  the 
fiscal,  human,  physical  and  intellectual  resources  needed  to 
maximize  opportunities  in  the  institution's  environment.   Typical 
strategic  planning  policy  concerns,  for  example,  might  be: 

1)  choices  of  mission,  goals  and  objectives 

2)  decisions  on  organizational  structure 

3)  the  acquisition  of  major  facilities 

4)  the  need  to  start  new  majors  and/or  degrees  or  to  drop 
existing  ones 

5)  the  establishment  of  policies  or  strategy  relating  to 
academic  programs,  support  services,  personnel,  facilities 
and  financing 

6)  the  allocation  of  gross  resources  and  budgeting  for 
organizational  units  and  programs. 

Strategic  planning,  at  its  best,  will  point  an  institution  in  new 
directions  and  start  it  on  its  way. 
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In  strategic  planning,  environments  are  scanned,  programs  are 
reviewed,  budgets  are  linked  to  future  intentions,  groups  come 
together  to  make  decisions,  the  efficient  use  of  resources  is 
sought,  and  markets  are  studied.   The  emphasis  in  strategic 
planning  is  on  newer  directions  -  on  what  the  jargon  labels  the 
"direction  of  travel,"  where  one  would  like  to  position  an 
institution  or  a  program.   Advocates  of  strategic  planning 
arrange  the  steps  in  the  process  differently  but  the  basic 
elements  remain  the  same.   Planning  begins  by  reviewing  the 
mission,  role  and  scope  of  the  institution,  college  or 
department.   Next  the  planners  gathers  data  on  internal 
operations,  especially  their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses. 
Thirdly,  one  gathers  data  on  external  environments,  especially 
threats  and  opportunities.   Fourth,  one  matches  the  mission  with 
the  program  strengths  and  tactics  to  capitalize  on  opportunities 
to  develop  alternative  formulations  of  strategic  policy. 
Finally,  from  among  these  alternatives  one  chooses  those 
strategies  that  are  consistent  with  the  institution's  values, 
economically  justifiable,  politically  attainable  and  consistent 
with  serving  important  social  needs. 

The  1988-89  Experience  at  Brandeis;  Planning  Amidst  Fiscal 
Difficulties 

Guided  by  the  President's  charge,  mindful  of  this  framework,  and 
alerted  to  the  various  issues  of  concern  in  the  environment  and 
university  discussed  above,  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee 
began  its  deliberations  in  the  first  semester  of  the  1988-89 
academic  year.   The  Committee  met  biweekly  during  the  first 
semester  and,  beginning  in  late  winter,  on  a  weekly  basis  for 
sessions  which  often  lasted  three  and  four  hours.   Members  of  the 
Committee  spent  countless  hours  debating,  quantifying  and 
understanding  Brandeis  University  in  order  to  reflect  on  the 
directions  which  it  might  take  the  future.   What  follows  are 
summary  reports  of  the  discussions  of  the  major  issues  that  were 
addressed  by  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee  of  the  University 
over  its  set  of  meetings  in  1988/89.   Tied  to  each  discussion  of 
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The  listing  of  the  Committee  members  is  given  as  Appendix 

A.  The  listing  of  all  meetings  and  agenda  is  given  as  Appendix 

B.  Major  parts  of  the  planning  process  were  the  development  of 
projected  five-year  financial  models,  given  as  Appendix  C;  and 
the  compilation  of  comparative  data,  given  in  Appendix  D.   The 
members  of  the  Committee  were  polled  after  the  second  or  third 
meeting  as  to  which  issues  they  felt  were  the  most  important  and 
most  dramatic  to  emphasize  at  this  time  with  regard  to  strategic 
planning  and  these  are  given  as  a  Survey  of  the  Major  Issues  in 
Appendix  E.   A  more  complete  Strategic  Planning  Report  for  the 
Library  appears  in  Appendix  F. 
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issues  will  be,  where  possible,  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  regarding  changes  that  should  be 
enacted  or  discussed  further  in  future  years. 

Through  the  interactions  during  the  last  nine  months,  the 
Committee,  which  started  as  a  loosely-knit  group  of  faculty, 
administrators,  students  and  trustees,  has  over  that  period  of 
time  become  sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  about  the  myriad 
concerns  and  issues  facing  the  university  today.   This,  in 
itself,  may  well  be  very  important  for  the  future  of  the 
university.   It  is  essential  to  underline  one  final,  and 
fundamental,  dimension  of  the  1988-89  strategic  planning  ex- 
perience, however.   As  it  turned  out,  the  situation  which  the 
Committee  faced  was  far  from  propitious  for  a  rapid  entry  into 
the  "planning  mode."  The  Committee  quickly  became  aware  that  the 
period  during  which  it  would  have  to  implement  its  charge  was,  in 
fact,  a  moment  of  severe  financial  distress  for  the  University. 
Indeed,  as  the  Committee  quickly  learned,  the  University  was 
facing  substantial  annual  budgetary  shortfalls  well  into  the 
foreseeable  future.   Put  more  starkly,  the  University's  budgetary 
base  and  the  most  optimistic  assessment  of  its  revenues  were,  and 
would  continue  to  be,  out  of  balance  by  several  million  dollars 
annually  unless  rather  dramatic  steps  were  taken.   Brandeis' 
situation  was  not  unique  in  this  respect,  of  course.   Indeed,  in 
the  course  of  the  Committee's  work  it  accumulated  an  extensive 
list  of  similar  situations  in  other  institutions  at  Brandeis' 
level  such  as  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  Stanford,  Princeton,  etc. 

This  distressing  financial  context  strongly  colored  the 
Committee's  work,  needless  to  say.   To  begin  with,  it  was 
necessary  to  assimilate  large  amounts  of  information  about 
budgets,  spending  trends  and  fundraising  prospects  simply  to 
ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  situation  in  which  the  University 
was  currently  operating.   Next,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
Committee  was  obliged  to  focus  much  of  its  attention  and  energy 
on  planning  issues  for  an  immediate,  and  somewhat  threatening, 
future.   The  more  grandiose  longer  term  strategic  matters  which 


3 

Two  important  documents  are  far  too  lengthy  to  include  as 

part  of  this  report.   One  is  a  compilation  of  data  on  all  units 

at  the  university,  both  academic  departments,  centers, 

administrative  departments  and  programs,  including  all  personnel, 

financial  and  resource  data,  for  a  ten-year  history  of  those 

areas,  put  together  by  a  number  of  different  offices  at  the 

institution.   Another  is  a  set  of  comments  by  the  Committee,  done 

about  half  way  through  the  discussions,  with  regard  to  an  evening 

spent  on  brainstorming;  about  addressing  anything  and  everything 

that  comes  to  mind  and  of  importance  to  the  members  of  the 

Committee  with  regard  to  all  aspects  of  the  functioning  of  the 

university.   These  two  documents  are  available. 
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were  at  the  cent  r  of  its  initial  charge  were  perforce  somewhat 
eclipsed.   The  reader  will  see  this  clearly  in  what  follows. 
Much  of  what  the  Committee  finally  recommends  is  directed  towards 
the  alleviation  of  short-to-medium  run  resource  constraints 
without  loss  of  quality.   In  important  ways,  the  Committee  has 
barely  been  able  to  begin  the  detailed  program-by-program  review 
which  textbook  strategic  planning  dictates.   The  Committee  has  no 
reason  to  apologize  for  this.   As  the  various  sections  of  the 
report  which  follows  clearly  demonstrate,  an  enormous  amount  of 
insightful  work  has  been  done. 

A  further  event  also  played  a  role  in  the  Committee's  work.   In 
the  course  of  the  Committee's  work  the  Provost  of  the  University 
announced  his  intention  of  resigning  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year.   In  this  changing  administrative  context  it  may  well  be 
felicitous  that  detailed,  program-by-program  planning  reviews 
have  been  displaced  by  more  urgent  concerns  in  the  Committee's 
work.   For  undoubtedly  the  new  Provost  will  have  his  own  notions 
about  how  and  where  to  proceed  on  such  planning  matters. 
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III.   PROJECTED  UNIVERSITY  BUDGETS  AND  FINANCIAL  PLAN 


The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  was  aware  that  the  University- 
has  had  a  balanced  but  "tight"  operating  budget  for  the  last 
several  years.   The  fiscal  constraints  that  Brandeis  faces  in 
sustaining  both  substantial  research  activities  and  a  small 
selective  undergraduate  college  are  similar  to  those  of  many 
outstanding  universities  at  this  time.   Factors  which  are 
contributing  to  tight  fiscal  conditions  include  the  level  funding 
for  the  past  several  years  by  the  federal  government  for  student 
financial  aid;  facility  and  equipment  failures  which  are  a  result 
of  their  surpassing  a  reasonably  useful  life;  and  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  and  library  materials  whose  rate  of  increase  far 
exceeds  the  overall  rate  of  inflation  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (C.P.I.)  or  the  Higher  Education  Price  Index 
(H. E.P.I.) . 

Throughout  discussions,  therefore,  the  Committee  was  mindful  of 
the  fiscal  restrictions  Brandeis  faces  for  the  next  few  years. 
While  the  Committee  recognizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  curb  the 
rate  of  increase  regarding  expenditures,  it  also  believes  that 
these  limitations  are  of  a  relatively  short  duration.   For 
example,  it  is  expected  that  once  the  Capital  Campaign  is 
complete,  gifts  for  current  operating  purposes  will  increase 
substantially.   We  also  anticipate  that  the  Capital  Campaign  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  endowment  which  will  also  help 
support  operations. 

The  operating  budget  was  reviewed  in  detail  in  order  that  the 
Committee  have  a  better  awareness  of  the  components  of  the  budget 
as  well  as  the  factors  contributing  to  the  constraints  we 
currently  face.   In  addition  to  examining  the  current  budget,  the 
Committee  requested  five-year  projections.   Projections  are  a 
useful  tool  in  so  far  as  they  outline  a  fiscal  course  that 
Brandeis  is  likely  to  take  if  given  assumptions  are  reasonably  on 
target.   The  limitation  of  any  extended  future  model  is  the 
inability  to  predict  the  future  absolutely;  inflation  could 
become  double-digit  as  was  the  case  less  than  a  decade  ago;  gifts 
for  current  operating  purposes  could  well  exceed  budgeted  levels; 
the  endowment  could  receive  several  major  gifts  which  would  alter 
the  income  and  utilization  rate  significantly;  a  major  shift  in 
government  policy  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  available 
research  funds,  student  financial  aid  or  even  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  private  colleges  and  universities. 

Reasonably  conservative  projections  rely  on  historical  patterns 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  external  environment  and  goals 
of  the  University  itself.   Relatively  early  on,  various  projected 
five-year  budget  models  were  presented  (see  Appendix  C) .   One 
model  presented  viewed  the  budget  from  an  entirely  status-quo 
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vantage,  i.e.,  no  change  in  class  size  nor  any  adjustment  made  to 
the  revenue  or  expenditure  base  except  for  historical  inflation 
adjustments.   Given  this  scenario,  it  was  projected  that  the 
University  could  anticipate  an  annual  financial  gap  of  $3  to  $5 
million  within  the  next  five  years.   While  the  Administration 
would  not  proceed  in  a  status-quo  course  that  would  jeopardize 
the  fiscal  soundness  of  the  University,  it  was  important  for  the 
Committee  to  realize  that  adjustments  need  to  be  anticipated  and 
that  the  Committee  need  focus  on  how  it  believes  the  University 
can  change  in  order  to  accommodate  our  short  term  fiscal 
constraints. 

Another  hypothetical  model  assumed  an  increase  in  the 
undergraduate  class  size  from  2900  to  3400  by  the  year  1993. 
Given  this  assumption,  the  University  enjoys  a  balanced  budget 
with  no  change  in  the  basic  nature  of  operations  and  no 
significant  decreases  to  the  expenditure  base.   The  Committee  was 
concerned,  however,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  accommodate 
this  assumption.   The  reasons  for  this  include  the  understanding 
that  based  on  demographics,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
substantially  increase  the  class  size  at  this  time  and  maintain 
the  high  quality  of  students  we  now  enjoy.   Another  factor  is  the 
concern  that  increasing  the  undergraduate  class  from 
approximately  2900  to  3400  would  alter  the  campus  environment. 
Therefore,  although  we  felt  that  an  increase  in  the  undergraduate 
class  should  be  recognized  as  a  potential  revenue  source,  it  was 
a  qualified  proposal. 

A  third  model  (attached)  incorporates  some  adjustments  to  the 
expenditure  base  as  well  as  a  moderate  growth  in  enrollment. 
This  last  model  is  reasonably  conservative:  expense  are  projected 
at  a  growth  rate  of  6.2%  to  7.2%  per  year  (less  cost  savings); 
the  rate  of  increase  for  student-billed  charges  continues  to 
decrease  or  remain  constant;  gifts  are  projected  to  increase  at  a 
modest  rate  (4%)  each  year.   These  assumptions  are  based  upon  our 
recent  past  operating  history,  projections  for  the  entire  higher 
education  industry,  regional  factors  relating  to  employment 
programs  and  utilities  and  adjustments  which  are  being 
contemplated  within  the  Academy.   Nevertheless,  some  factors 
unknown  today  or  beyond  our  control  may  cause  a  significant 
change  in  our  circumstances. 

A  major  assumption  presented  concerns  enrollment.   Enrollment  is 
assumed  to  remain  constant  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  and  1991  and  then 
increase  by  50  in  1992,  60  in  1993  and  70  in  1994.   The 
cumulative  effect  represents  a  4.6%  increase  in  our  student  body 
over  the  next  five  years.   The  proposed  increase  in 
undergraduates  is  moderate  in  that  it  calls  for  a  smaller  student 
class  than  that  proposed  by  the  moderate  growth  model  of  the 
"Ranis  Report"  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Whereas  that  report  suggested  an  increase  to  3251  students  by 
1994,  this  model  increases  enrollment  to  3177  or  74  students  less 
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than  Ranis.   Revenue  is  also  adjusted  upward  in  Fiscal  Year  1992 
in  anticipation  of  the  expansion  of  dormitory  space. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  projections  served  as  an  aid  to  the 
Committee  in  understanding  options  which  the  University  can 
undertake.   Fundamentally  there  is  the  decision  as  to  whether  the 
expenditure  base  should  be  reduced  and  the  means  to  achieve  it  or 
revenue  increased  or  some  combination  thereof.   An  increase  in 
revenue  would  likely  include  an  increase  in  the  undergraduate 
population  as  well  as  an  anticipated  increase  in  gifts  for 
current  operations.   A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  in 
expenditures  will  be  difficult  to  achieve  in  light  of  our  tight 
budgets  and  must  be  orchestrated  in  a  careful,  planned  manner 
which  will  neither  affect  guality  nor  alter  the  nature  of  the 
University. 
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BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 

Table  1 

RESULTS  OF  OPERATIONS 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESOURCES  AND  EXPENDITURES* 

(A)  (B)    (C)    (D)    (E)    (F)    (G)    (H)     (I)    (J) 

\.   RESOURCES  1980  1981  1982  1983   1984   1985  1986  1987   1988 

(bud) 

1.  Tuition  &  Student 

Fees 

2.  Sponsored  Programs 

Grants  Availed  of 

3.  Gifts  Availed  of 

4.  Endowment  Income 

Availed  of 

5.  Other  Sources 

6.  Auxiliary  Enterprises 

TOTAL  RESOURCES    100%  100%  100%  100%  100%  100%  100%  100%  100% 

Table  1A 

RESULTS  OF  OPERTTONS 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESOURCES  AND  EXPENDITURES* 


37% 

36% 

37% 

38% 

39% 

39% 

40% 

40% 

40! 

28 

28 

27 

27 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

21 

21 

20 

18 

18 

17 

15 

15 

15 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

13 

13 

12 

12 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 

(I) 

(J) 

B. 

EXPENDITURES 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 
(bud) 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

Educational 
Development 
General 

Administration 
Plant 

Operations 
Other  Transfers 

&  Additions 

78% 
4 

7 

10 

1 

77% 
4 

7 

11 

1 

77% 
4 

7 

11 

1 

77% 
4 

7 

11 

1 

79% 
4 

7 

10 

2 

78% 
5 

7 

10 

1 

78% 
5 

7 

9 

1 

78% 
5 

8** 

9 

0 

78% 
5 

r   8** 

9 
0 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

103% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Surplus  (Deficit) 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

(3)% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

*    Report  by  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  1979-1987  Operations. 

**   Additional  or  restructured  operations  and  special  expenses: 
Legal  Office,  Sponsored  Programs,  Internal  Audit, 
Archie  Greenberg( '88) ,  Upward  Bound  ('87) . 
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BRANDEIS    UNIVERSITY    ENDOWMENT    FUND    cl) 

SELECTED    INFORMATION 

(SO00    OMITTED) 


ENDOWMENT 

MARKET 

VALUE 

ENDOWMENT 

% 

ENDOWMEN' 

END  OF 

EARNINGS 

OF 

INCOME 

FISCAL 

YEAR 

YEAR 

USED 

MARKET  <2) 

EARNED 

1979  - 

30 

67,009 

4,508 

6.73% 

4,899 

1930  - 

81 

76,433 

5,  459 

7.14% 

5,789 

1981  - 

32 

71,931 

6,780 

9.43% 

6,  980 

1982  - 

83 

93,697 

7,  171 

7  .  65% 

7,641 

1933  - 

84 

91, 689 

7,794 

8  .50% 

3,309 

1934  - 

85 

107,160 

10, 293 

9.61% 

10,896 

1935  - 

86 

120,536 

10,495 

3.71% 

11,707 

1936  - 

87 

126,439 

11,170 

3.83% 

11, 407 

1987  - 

38 

126,571 

13,408c3) 

10.59% 

11,503 

<1)Exclusive   of   Life   Income   Funds 


(2) 


Percent  of  market  based  upon  end  of  year  Endowment  Value 


(3lIncludes  52,430,000  of  Capital  Gains 
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IV.   DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESOURCE  PROJECTIONS 


These  projections  are  an  updating  of  a  report  which  was  delivered 
to  the  Strategic  Planning  Committee  on  January  5,  1989.   As  of 
March  31,  1989,  the  $200  million  dollar  Capital  Campaign  which 
was  begun  in  November,  1986  stood  at  $146.4  million.   The  first 
public  announcement  of  the  campaign  occurred  in  November  of  1986 
and  it  was  retroactive  through  July  of  1984.   The  amount 
announced  at  that  time  was  $63  million.   At  the  beginning  of 
August,  1987,  the  Capital  Campaign  stood  at  $76  million.   As  of 
June  30,  1988  (the  end  of  F.Y.  88) ,  the  Capital  Campaign  stood  at 
$106.4  million. 

The  $200  million  Capital  Campaign  has  sub-goals  as  follows: 
endowment,  $80  million;  facilities,  $30  million;  operations,  $65 
million;  and  special  programs,  $25  million.   The  Capital  Campaign 
to  date  has  roughly  brought  in  money  in  the  following  categories: 

1.  Testamentary  gifts  at  $74.8  million; 

2.  Cash  for  current  use  at  $29.2  million  (of  this, 
approximately  $26.7  million  has  been  available  for  budget 
relief) ;  and 

3.  Plant  endowment  and  deficit  elimination  at  $41.4  million. 

Most  testamentary  gifts  fall  into  the  realm  of  endowment  or 
facility  development.   Most  cash  for  current  use  falls  into  the 
category  of  operations.   Plant  endowment  and  deficit  elimination 
fall  into  the  areas  of  endowment  and  special  programs. 

The  solicitation  strategy  of  the  Development  Office  is  to 
approach  major  gifts  potentials  with  an  eye  toward  yielding  the 
greatest  long  term  dollars  for  the  University.   These  often  take 
the  form  of  either  outright  Major  Gifts  or  Planned  Gifts  which 
may  not  be  realized  in  the  immediate  future.   All  gifts  to  be 
counted  in  the  Capital  Campaign,  whether  they  be  Major  Gifts  or 
Planned  Gifts,  must  be  irrevocably  signed  over  to  the  University. 
In  the  case  of  Planned  Gifts,  they  cannot  be  counted  unless  they 
fall  into  the  CASE  guidelines  which  do  not  allow  testamentary 
gifts  to  be  counted  unless  the  donor  is  over  78  years  old.   In  a 
Capital  Campaign  such  as  ours,  most  gifts  will  fall  into  the 
testamentary  area  or  will  be  directly  related  to  plant  and 
endowment . 

Budget  relief  generally  comes  from  an  Annual  Giving  program  which 
is  counted  as  part  of  the  Capital  Campaign,  but  in  most  Capital 
Campaigns  is  not  emphasized  as  strongly  as  it  is  here  at 
Brandeis.   There  are  several  major  components  that  make  up  Annual 
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Giving.   In  the  past  fiscal  year  (1988) ,  the  following  categories 
totaled: 

Fellows  and  President's  Councilors  $1,139,000 

Alumni  and  Parents  $   932,000 

(not  including  Trustees) 

Friends  $1,268,000 

Corporations  and  Foundations  $2,586,000 

National  Women's  Committee  $2,090,000 

We  also  realized  from  Trusts  and  Estates  $1,913,000  and  from 
Trustees  $1,457,000.   The  vehicles  that  we  used  to  bring  these 
Annual  Gifts  in  were:  annual  solicitations  through  the  Annual 
Fund,  telethon,  mail,  personal  solicitations  and  Trade  and 
Industry  dinners.   This  year,  through  March  31st,  the  totals  for 
Annual  Giving  are  as  follows: 

Friends  (this  year  we  incorporated  $2,603,000 

Fellows  and  P.C.  into  the  Friends  category) 

Alumni  and  Parents  $  891,000 

(not  including  Trustees) 

Corporations  and  Foundations  $2,175,000 

National  Women's  Committee  $1,011,000 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  realized  $1,273,000  from  trusts  and 
estates  and  $500,000  from  Trustees. 

The  University's  major  problem  is  always  one  of  budget  relief. 
The  problem  is  a  visible  one  because  it  affects  the  way  in  which 
we  operate  each  year.   No  matter  how  good  the  Capital  Campaign 
is,  it  usually  does  not  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  annual 
operating  budget  of  the  University.   The  Capital  Campaign  has 
been  designed  to  solve  long  term  problems  such  as  building  the 
endowment  (to  provide  annual  income  that  is  not  dependent  on 
Annual  Giving)  and  improving  the  physical  plant  of  the 
University.   In  most  universities,  the  Capital  Campaign  tends  to 
slow  the  growth  of  the  Annual  Giving  Program.   However,  most 
universities  have  an  established  Annual  Giving  Program  well  in 
place  before  a  Capital  Campaign  is  announced.   At  Brandeis,  we 
are  trying  to  build  both  programs  at  the  same  time.   As  a  result, 
we  are  trying  to  use  the  Capital  Campaign  to  create  higher  giving 
levels  on  an  annual  basis  and  to  train  givers  to  be  more 
philanthropic.   Once  givers  are  used  to  giving,  it  is  easier  to 
keep  them  at  higher  levels.   At  many  other  institutions,  the 
tradition  of  giving  on  an  annual  basis,  at  capability  levels,  has 
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been  established  well  before  a  Capital  Campaign  is  announced. 
People  who  are  giving  at  a  high  annual  rate  can  then  be 
approached  for  a  Capital  gift  on  top  of  their  annual  giving 
without  there  being  a  serious  impact  on  the  Annual  Giving 
Program.   However,  here  at  Brandeis,  what  we  try  to  do  is  to 
encourage  people  to  increase  their  annual  giving  at  the  same  time 
as  they  are  making  a  Capital  commitment.   Under  these 
circumstances,  Capital  is  sometimes  given  in  place  of  Annual 
Giving.   As  a  result,  we  try  to  structure  most  solicitations  for 
two  tiers  of  giving.   For  example,  should  we  approach  a  major 
donor  who  has  a  $100,000  potential  over  five  years,  we  will 
probably  try  to  structure  the  giving  so  that  50%  of  it  will  go 
into  Annual  Funds  and  50%  will  go  into  Capital  Funds.   This  ends 
up  meaning  a  smaller  Capital  designation.   Many  donors  are 
reluctant  to  accept  this  because  it  means  that  the  physical 
naming  opportunity  is  lower  for  them.   We  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  explaining  cash  needs  to  these  donors.   Some  of  them 
understand  it  but  our  experience  is  that  most  would  rather  have  a 
larger  Capital  designation. 

Our  projections  are  optimistic.   We  believe  that  the  Capital 
Campaign  should  achieve  its  goals.   We  are  on  target  to  exceed 
$150  million  by  June  30,  1989.   Should  we  do  that,  it  would  be 
the  largest  one  year  total  in  Brandeis'  history.   We  will  have 
raised  $44  million.   The  previous  high  for  any  one  year  in 
Brandeis*  history  was  $31  million  last  year.   We  will  also  have 
the  largest  cash  year  in  our  history.   We  have  already  collected 
$32  million  in  cash  for  this  year  as  opposed  to  $23.5  million  for 
all  of  last  year.   (This  gift  includes  one  bequest  of  $10.5 
million  which  we  will  not  be  able  to  duplicate  next  year.) 
Current  pace  for  cash  for  the  year  (discounting  the  one  $10.5 
million  gift)  is  running  approximately  $6  million  ahead  of  last 
year.   This  will  be  the  largest  cash  year  in  our  history  even 
with  adjustments.   Of  this  total,  we  anticipate  a  total  dollar 
amount  for  operating  funds  of  approximately  $12  million.   We  are 
running  approximately  $1  million  ahead  of  last  year  at  this  time 
in  this  category.   We  finished  last  year  at  $11.4  million  of 
which  $10.3  million  was  used  for  budget  relief.   We  cannot 
project  at  this  time  how  much  we  have  raised  for  operations  is 
actually  budget  relieving  this  year. 

We  are  optimistic  that  the  Capital  Campaign  will  meet  and  exceed 
its  goals  by  December  of  1991  when  it  is  due  to  close  its  books. 
However,  short  term  cash  will  continue  to  be  a  problem  at  the 
University  over  the  next  few  years.   It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  we  can  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  University's  budget 
through  annual  solicitation  in  the  next  few  years.   Our  hope  lies 
in  building  the  capital  of  the  University  so  that  it  can  generate 
endowment  income  to  augment  annual  giving  for  budget  relief. 
Part  of  our  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
young  and  small  alumni  base.   We  have  approximately  19,000  alumni 
of  whom  16,000  are  identifiable.   Our  oldest  alumni  are  just 
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approaching  their  sixtieth  birthday  and  we  have  very  few  at  that 
age.   The  average  age  of  our  alumni  is  still  under  the  age  of  35. 
The  alumni  have  made  remarkable  strides  in  the  past  few  years  but 
their  total  per  capita  giving  is  still  way  below  what  we  had 
expected.   The  University  can  expect  its  alumni  to  be  giving  per 
capita  at  the  same  level  as  other  universities  when  it  finally 
has  a  50th  reunion  class  that  is  the  same  size  as  its  other 
classes.   This  is  clearly  two  decades  in  the  future.   It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  our  alumni  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  universities  when  we  deal  with  success  of  participation. 
The  alumni  represents  a  significant  potential  source  of  future 
support  for  the  University. 

In  the  meantime,  we  attempt  to  make  up  some  of  the  shortfall  by 
an  aggressive  Trade  and  Industry  diner  program  which  we  run 
primarily  in  New  York.   This  dinner  program  has  been  increasingly 
successful  over  the  last  few  years  but  will  require  enormous  work 
to  maintain  itself  at  current  levels  because  of  the  changing 
economic  market  in  the  United  States.   Mergers  and  acquisitions, 
changing  tax  laws  and  new  markets  have  made  the  Trade  and 
Industry  arena  a  confusing  and  complex  one.   We  have  excellent 
staff  who  have  been  able  to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  the  pack  in 
this  area,  but  we  cannot  expect  enormous  growth  for  the  above 
stated  reasons. 
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V.   MAJOR  ISSUES 


When  the  Committee  began  its  deliberations,  it  became  apparent 
that  all  of  the  major  concerns  and  issues  that  face  Brandeis 
University  could  not  be  addressed  with  equal  weight  and  attention 
that  are  needed  for  specific  recommendations.   Therefore,  early 
in  its  deliberations,  the  Committee  discussed  typical  issues  as 
listed  in  Table  1  (shown  below) . 


Table  1 
AREAS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


PROGRAMS/MISSION 


MISSION  &    IMAGE 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH 
(COLLEGE  VS.  UNIVERSITY) 

PROGRAM  SCOPE 

INTERNATIONAL  ISSUES 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 


STUDENTS 


LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 


WHO  TEACHES?   WHAT  IS 
TAUGHT?   HOW  IS  IT 
TAUGHT?   OVER  WHAT 
PERIOD? 

PROFILE  OF  STUDENT 
BODY 

QUALITY  OF  STUDENT 
LIFE 

ENROLLMENT/MARKETING 


STRUCTURE 


ACADEMIC 
ORGANIZATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
STRUCTURE 


INSTITUTIONAL  AND 
PROGRAM  SIZE 


RESOURCE  ISSUES 


CURRENT/FUTURE 
REVENUE  SOURCES 


FACILITIES 


FINANCIAL  AID 


The  Committee  was  asked  to  determine  their  highest  priority 
issues  so  that  reasonable  recommendations  could  be  stated.   The 
survey  that  was  compiled  by  the  Committee  is  shown  in  Appendix  E. 
The  predominant  responses  were:  1)  the  size  of  the  undergraduate 
student  body;  2)  Brandeis  publicity,  public  relations  and 
marketing;  3)  the  size  and  number  of  graduate  programs;  4)  the 
reallocation  of  resources  by  the  Provost  and  program  review; 
5)  academic  reorganization;  6)  class  size,  number  of  courses  and 
teaching  load;  7)  multi-department  program  expansion  and  overlap 
of  departments;  8)  centers  and  new  programs;  9)  faculty  staffing 
and  research;  10)  post-tenure  evaluation  and  retirement;  and 
11)  Jewish  sponsorship  and  heritage  versus  non-sectarian  nature. 

It  was  decided  that  some  of  the  issues  would  be  addressed  as  a 
Committee-of-the-Whole,  for  instance,  size  of  the  undergraduate 
student  body.   Others  would  be  discussed  in  subcommittees  or 
current  standing  committees.   For  example,  the  Academic  Planning 
Committee  chaired  by  Robert  Marshall,  Professor  of  Music,  was 
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asked  to  spend  the  full  year  on  academic  reorganization.   Three 
other  subcommittees  were  formed  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Planning 
Committee:  one  to  review  teaching  loads,  class  size  and  number  of 
courses;  second,  a  subcommittee  to  review  the  quality,  size  and 
number  of  graduate  programs;  and  three,  a  subcommittee  to  review 
publicity,  public  relations  and  marketing. 

Breaking  up  the  issues  in  this  way,  having  the  committee  as  a 
whole  deal  with  some,  specific  subcommittees  dealing  with  others, 
and  standing  committees  at  the  university,  specifically  the  APC, 
dealing  with  the  restructuring  of  the  academy  proved  to  be  a  very 
effective  way  of  focusing  on  specific  issues  and  deriving 
recommendations . 
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A.   UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE 


1.   SIZE  OF  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENT  BODY  (1990-1995) 

Any  attempt  to  understand  the  forces  that  will  shape  the  next 
five  years  for  the  Brandeis  University  undergraduate  admissions 
effort  must  begin  with  a  look  at  the  demographic  issues. 

The  yearly  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  United  States 
peaked  in  the  late  70' s  at  about  3  million  graduates.   By  1986, 
the  number  had  dropped  to  roughly  2.65  million.   At  that  time, a 
small  increase  for  two  years  boosted  the  1988  number  to  2.75 
million  graduates. 

The  years  1988  through  1994  will  see  a  sharp  decline  of  275,000 
students  bringing  the  1994  total  of  graduates  to  2,475,000. 
Beginning  in  1995,  we  will  then  experience  a  return  to  growth 
with  the  1998  total  equalling  1988.   (See  Figure  1.) 

There  are,  of  course,  regional  differences  in  the  rate  of 
demographic  decline  and  growth.   The  greatest  reductions  in 
actual  graduates  will  take  place  in  the  Northeast  and  North- 
Central  regions.   These  areas  will  not,  in  the  next  decade, 
return  to  1988  levels.   It  is  from  these  two  regions  where 
Brandeis  has  traditionally  matriculated  75%  or  more  of  its 
freshmen . 

The  regions  of  greatest  growth  will  be  the  Sun  Belt  areas  of  the 
West  and  Southwest.   (See  Figure  2.)   The  states  projecting  the 
most  intense  growth  are  Florida,  California,  Texas,  Arizona  and 
North  Carolina.   This  introduces  another  factor  for 
consideration.   Harold  Hodgkinson,  in  his  research  report 
entitled  Guess  Who's  Coming  to  College,  written  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  in  1983, 
explains  that  "population  changes  are  not  carried  evenly  by  all 
parts  of  our  population.   The  major  decline  in  births  after  the 
Baby  Boom  was  almost  completely  a  Caucasian  (and  probable  middle 
class)  phenomenon.   Birth  rates  for  minorities  stayed  even  during 
those  years.   By  1990,  minorities. .. .among  youth  cohorts  will  be 
over  30  percent.   In  some  states,  minorities  will  be  over  40 
percent".   This  suggests  that  the  entering  classes  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  coming  decade  will  likely  have  a  significantly 
different  ethnic  composition  than  those  entering  in  the  1980 's. 

Through  the  decade  of  the  1980' s,  selective  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  able  to  maintain  and  frequently  expand 
both  applicant  pools  and  entering  freshmen  classes.   This  has 
been  accomplished  despite  demographic  declines  in  the  first  half 
of  the  decade  through  aggressive  recruitment  and  an  ability  to 
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capture  a  larger  market  share.   The  Brandeis  experience  shows  a 
steady  increase  in  the  applicant  pool  from  1983  through  1988  with 
1986,  1987  and  1988  showing  three  successive  record  applicant 
pools.   In  1989,  Brandeis  experienced  a  drop  of  320  applicants, 
or  7.6%.   This  decline  parallels  similar  drops  at  most 
Northeastern  selective  institutions.   In  fact,  many  colleges  and 
universities  were  reporting  double-digit  declines  up  to  20%. 
(See  Figure  3.) 

This  decline  in  applications  puts  enormous  pressure  on  our  admit 
percentage.   For  the  current  year,  we  have  admitted  68%  of  our 
applicant  pool,  an  unacceptable  percentage  of  students.   This  is 
a  function  of  a  matriculation  rate  (yield  on  admissions  offered) 
in  the  lower  30%  range  since  1985. 

It  is  clear  that  Brandeis  must  be  aggressive  in  two  directions. 
We  must  work  to  maintain  a  marketing  edge  with  increasing 
visibility  across  the  country  and  abroad  to  attract  inquiries  and 
to  keep  inquiry  to  applicant  conversion  strong.   We  must  also  be 
mindful  of  the  quality  of  "product"  as  it  pertains  to  currently 
enrolled  students  level  of  challenge,  satisfaction  and  comfort 
since  this  is  the  factor  most  associated  with  matriculation 
rates. 

With  that  in  mind,  a  review  of  programs,  both  underway  and  in 
production,  by  the  Admissions  Office  would  be  appropriate. 

The  Brandeis  University  Office  of  Admissions  has  as  its  general 
responsibility  the  recruitment,  selection  and  matriculation  of  an 
appropriate  quantity  of  qualified  entering  students  annually. 
The  selection  function  requires  the  informed  and  sensitive 
reading  of  all  applications;  appropriate  admission  decisions  to 
fulfill  institutional  needs  of  quality  and  breadth,  and 
diplomatic  communication  of  the  decision  to  applicants,  parents 
and  school  counselors.   The  necessary  precedent  and  antecedent  of 
the  selection  phase  are  the  recruitment  and  matriculation 
processes.   Effective  recruitment  and  matriculation  programs 
include: 

Development  and  maintenance  of  relationships  with  high 
school  personnel,  applicants  and  parents. 

Generation  of  the  necessary  publications,  applications  and 
public  relations  materials. 

Coordination  of  on-campus  and  off -campus  programs. 

Maintenance  of  trained  volunteer  assistance  from  alumni/ae, 
faculty  and  students. 

In  an  increasingly  competitive,  shrinking  market,  the  need  for 
aggressive  and  sophisticated  outreach  programs  is  clear. 
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Selection:   With  the  enormous  interest  in  marketing  and 
recruitment  of  late  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  admissions 
office  must  also  make  sensitive  and  informal  decisions  about  the 
admission  of  applicants.   Sorting  out  the  nearly  4,000  applicants 
into  accepted,  denied  and  waiting  list  candidates  is  extremely 
time  consuming.   The  applicant  pool  came  from  1,280  high  schools 
last  year  adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  task. 

Each  application,  once  complete  with  transcript,  testing  and 
recommendations,  is  read  by  at  least  two  admission  staff  members 
prior  to  decision.   The  readers  summarize  and  rate  the  applicant 
in  both  academic  and  non-academic  areas. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  special  skills  and  backgrounds 
including  alumni  parents,  high  achievement,  athletics,  artistic 
talent,  minority  status,  international  background,  etc.   Each  of 
these  areas  coordinated  by  a  member  of  the  staff  to  assure 
appropriate  decisions  and  adeguate  representation  in  the  class. 
Additionally,  transfer  students,  visiting  students  and  adult 
scholars  are  given  special  attention  in  both  the  recruitment  and 
the  selection  phases. 

Selection  for  the  Justice  Brandeis  Scholarship  is  made  by  the 
admissions  staff.   Students  whose  academic  record  and  evidence  of 
intellectual  curiosity  is  very  high  are  given  several  intensive 
readings  to  rate  the  candidates. 

Staff:   The  current  staff  consists  of:  nine  professional 
admissions  officers;  five  part-time  interviewers;  office  manager; 
computer  specialist;  and  nine  secretarial  and  support  employees. 
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2.   THE  UNDERGRADUATE  EXPERIENCE 


Students  enrolled  in  the  undergraduate  college  at  Brandeis  enjoy 
one  of  the  richest  academic  experiences  in  American  higher 
education  at  the  baccalaureate  level.   The  college  has  a  number 
of  special  programs  to  encourage  undergraduates  to  engage  in 
rigorous  academic  work  from  the  start  of  their  careers  at 
Brandeis,  including  the  Undergraduate  Fellows  Program  and  the 
Undergraduate  Research  Program.   In  addition  to  these  programs, 
about  25  percent  of  the  senior  class  undertakes  research  projects 
leading  to  departmental  honors.   These  projects  all  involve  close 
collaboration  between  faculty  and  students. 

Such  formal  programs  aside,  Brandeis  undergraduates  have  regular 
opportunities  to  exchange  ideas  and  learn  from  the  outstanding 
scholars  on  our  faculty  through  regular  coursework.   The  general 
education  requirements  and  the  variety  of  concentrations,  minors, 
and  interdepartmental  programs  speak  to  the  range  of  our 
faculty's  expertise  and  the  responsiveness  of  our  curriculum  to 
students'  interests. 

The  University  Studies  curriculum  introduces  students  to  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  considered  essential  to  a  solid 
baccalaureate  education.   This  program,  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
Brandeis  liberal  arts  curriculum,  introduces  students  to  the 
ideas  that  shape  the  civilization,  culture,  and  society  of  our 
time,  allows  insights  into  human  behavior,  human  institutions  and 
the  organization  of  society,  and  prepares  students  to  make 
rational  judgments  about  complex  issues  requiring  an  understand- 
ing of  the  natural  world.   A  sign  of  the  University's  commitment 
to  the  general  education  program  is  the  fact  that  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  courses  in  the  University  Studies  program  are 
taught  by  tenured  or  tenure-track  faculty  (based  on  courses  to  be 
offered  in  1989/90) . 

The  scope  and  strength  of  our  curriculum  can  be  seen  in  the 
number  of  concentrations  offered.   Students  can  major  in  32 
concentrations,  including  four  special  interdisciplinary  con- 
centrations in  Latin  American  Studies,  General  Science,  the 
History  of  Ideas,  and  European  Cultural  Studies.  Twenty-five 
minors  and  interdepartmental  programs  provide  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  a  second  area  of  interest  or  augment  work  in 
their  field  of  concentration.   In  eight  fields,  students  have  the 
option  to  pursue  BA/MA  programs:   Biochemistry,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  History,  Mathematics,  NEJS,  Physics,  and  the  Lemberg 
International  Economics  and  Finance  program.   Instead  of  waiting 
to  complete  the  bachelors'  degree,  this  plan  of  study  allows 
undergraduate  students  to  begin  graduate  level  work  at  an  earlier 
phase  in  their  careers,  thereby  enriching  their  intellectual 
experience. 
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Another  measure  of  our  academic  quality  is  the  exceptional 
success  of  Brandeis  alumni  in  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
Recent  data  indicate  that  83  percent  of  Brandeis  students  who 
apply  to  medical  schools  are  accepted,  compared  with  a  national 
figure  of  60  percent.   A  recent  survey  of  Ph.D.'s  awarded  by 
American  universities  during  the  past  decade  shows  that  Brandeis 
ranks  sixteenth  in  the  nation  in  institutions  sending  their 
graduates  to  Ph.D.  programs. 

Clearly,  the  undergraduate  program  at  Brandeis  is  filled  with 
academic  integrity  and  rigor.   We  can  be  confident  of  the  high 
quality  education  our  students  receive  over  the  course  of  their 
four  years  at  Brandeis.   Our  ability  to  offer  undergraduates  both 
the  nurturing  environment  for  education  characteristic  of  small 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  the  opportunities  of  an  excellent 
research  university  is  a  source  of  pride.   Inevitably,  the  two 
aspects  of  the  Brandeis  character  -  college  and  university  -  must 
compete  for  the  University's  scarce  resources.   While  it  is  clear 
that  the  research  aims  of  the  university  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  revenue  derived  from  undergraduate  tuition,  under- 
graduates -  particularly  first-year  students  and  sophomores  -  do 
not  always  receive  an  appropriate  proportion  of  faculty 
resources.   Such  a  scenario  is  not  surprising.   A  talented 
faculty  of  scholar-teachers,  working  in  an  environment  that 
values  scholarship,  will  instinctively  focus  on  specialized 
courses  for  concentrators  and  graduate  students.   At  Brandeis,  as 
at  other  fine  research  universities,  there  is  an  on-going 
challenge  to  make  sure  that  the  first  and  second  year  students 
receive  adequate  attention  from  the  most  distinguished  and  senior 
faculty. 

The  debate  about  the  quality  of  the  freshmen  year  experience  at 
Brandeis  has  been  ongoing  for  more  than  twenty  years.   The 
problem  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  promises  of  our  admissions 
material — close  contact  with  a  distinguished  faculty  and  small 
classes — and  the  reality  that  students  experience  in  their  first 
semester  at  Brandeis.   Many  first-year  students  take  as  many  as 
half  their  courses  (math,  freshman  writing  seminars,  foreign 
languages)  with  teaching  assistants  or  lecturers  rather  than  with 
tenured  or  tenure-track  faculty.   They  also  encounter  large 
enrollments  in  the  sixty  or  so  courses  most  frequently  chosen  as 
electives.   Other  aspects  of  the  freshman  year  experience  that 
need  to  be  considered  include  the  freshman  advising  system  and  an 
overly  restrictive  course  of  study.   The  advising  system  is 
crucial  for  helping  students  to  take  full  advantage  of  Brandeis, 
but  unfortunately  both  students  and  faculty  report  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  current  structure.   The  related  problem  of  course 
selection  is  that  many  students  can  take  relatively  few  electives 
in  their  first  year;  most  freshmen  take  one  or  two  semesters  of  a 
foreign  language,  two  semesters  of  University  Studies  in  the 
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Humanities,  a   reshman  writing  seminar,  and  math;  pre-meds  and 
science  concentrators  take  chemistry  as  well. 

Two  additional  problems  have  emerged  from  our  discussion  related 
to  but  not  exclusively  concerned  with  the  freshmen  year.   The 
first  involves  the  structure  of  the  University  Studies  program. 
The  switch  from  the  prevailing  open  distribution  requirement  of 
the  60' s  and  70 's  to  a  system  employing  a  core  (University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities  and  to  a  lesser  extent  University 
Studies  in  History)  and  a  restricted  distribution  system  (other 
"U"  courses)  tended  to  increase  enrollments  in  the  introductory 
or  "U"  courses  and  to  decrease  the  enrollments  in  upper-level 
concentrator  courses  that  do  not  satisfy  the  University  Studies 
requirement.   The  recently  legislated  modifications  should 
increase  the  numbers  of  courses  offered  in  fulfillment  of  the 
requirement  ^o  permit  a  better  distribution  of  st  dents  across 
the  curric-   im.   However,  because  the  burden  of  teaching  large 
University   cudies  courses  does  not  fall  equally  on  all  members 
of  the  fac   cy,  morale  problems  result.   Many  universities  reward 
faculty  for  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service  in  general 
education  courses.   It  may  be  worth  exploring  the  creation  of  a 
modest  program  of  summer  stipends  or  similar  "perks"  to  reward 
those  who  have  shown  commitment  to  our  general  education  program. 

The  second  concern  addresses  the  maldistribution  of  faculty 
relative  to  undergraduate  enrollments.   Undergraduates  do  not 
distribute  themselves  evenly  among  the  various  disciplines,  nor 
according  to  our  distribution  of  faculty.   (See  Figure  1.)   For 
example,  55.8  percent  of  undergraduates  concentrate  in  the  School 
of  Social  Sciences  which  is  home  to  only  28.5  percent  of  the 
faculty.   (See  Figure  2.)   Concentrations  are  only  one  part  of 
the  equation,  however.  Given  the  nature  of  general  education 
requirements,  departments  do  not  share  equally  in  teaching  first- 
year  students.   To  illustrate:   Chemistry  has  rej._uively  few 
concentrators  but  teaches  a  high  proportion  of  the  freshmen 
class;  Biology  has  many  concentrators  but  doesn't  teach  students 
until  they  are  sophomores.   Most  freshmen  continue  foreign 
language  study  until  they  satisfy  the  requirement,  thus  placing 
particular  burdens  on  foreign  language  departments.   A  similar 
burden  is  placed  on  the  English  department  in  overseeing  the 
composition  requirement. 

It  is  obvious  from  financial  models  and  an  informal  survey  of 
other  small  research  universities  that  the  size  of  the  Brandeis 
undergraduate  student  body  should  increase,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  quality  of  students  does  not  decline.   Yet,  given  the 
problems  stated  above  -  the  freshmen  year  experience  and 
maldistribution  of  enrollments  relative  to  department  size  - 
increasing  the  student  body  would  be  difficult  without  either 
adding  faculty  or  redeploying  existing  faculty  to  meet  the  needs 
of  additional  students.   The  student: faculty  ratio  of  9:1  is 
difficult  to  maintain  economically,  but  to  simply  add  students 
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without  changing  patterns  of  faculty  deployment  (e.g.,  allowina 
some  areas  to  become  smaller,  others  larger)  would  result  in  a 
poorer  educational  experience.   The  structure  of  university 
fa^ltnesourSesStUdent  intereSts  are  not  consonant  with  actual 
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Figure  1 
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Figure  2 


SCHOOL  PROFILES  (1987-88): 
UNDERGRADUATE  ENROLLMENTS  AND  FACULTY  SIZE 
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3.   SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Committee  offers  recommendations  which  seek  to  improve  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  education  through  the  strategic  use  of 
teaching  resources. 

1.  Allow  the  undergraduate  student  body  to  increase  gradually 
if  student  quality  can  be  maintained  and  if  appropriate 
faculty  resources  are  in  place.   The  faculty  should  remain 
at  its  present  size  or  possibly  decrease  somewhat.   The 
distribution  of  faculty  among  department  will  undergo 
changes . 

2.  Investigate  the  possibility  of  new  majors  and  programs  to 
respond  to  changing  patterns  of  student  interest  (e.g.  in 
international  affairs,  communications  and  business) . 

3 .  Devise  strategies  of  recruitment  that  will  attract  students 
to  areas,  such  as  the  sciences,  that  are  currently  under- 
utilized. 

4.  Explore  ways  of  making  the  freshman  year  more  flexible  and 
rewarding.  Possibilities  that  might  be  explored  include  a 
program  of  non-required  freshmen  seminars;  the  development 
and  extension  of  a  peer  advising  program;  the  institution  of 
a  non-credit  college-wide  lecture  series  (like  GenEd) ;  the 
establishment  of  an  honors  program;  and  improvement  in  the 
faculty  advising  program. 

5.  Increase  efforts  at  monitoring  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
(through  much  needed  changes  in  academic  administrative 
structure)  to  ensure  that  departments  devote  an  appropriate 
proportion  of  their  resources  to  freshman  and  sophomore 
courses  and  that  a  substantial  number  of  freshman  and 
sophomore  courses  are  taught  by  senior  faculty. 

6.  Make  undergraduate  curricular  needs  a  major  factor  in 
decisions  concerning  department  size  and  structure. 
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B.   GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND  RESEARCH 


1.   SIZE  AND  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  Committee  was  assigned  the  task  of  providing  some  background 
to  address  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  graduate  programs  are  excellent,  average,  below 
average? 

(2)  Are  there  programs  that  should  be  strengthened? 

(3)  Are  there  programs  that  should  be  eliminated? 

The  Committee  produced  two  separate  reports:  (1)  a  preliminary 
assessment  of  the  comparative  cost  of  our  graduate  programs 
(using  a  different  methodology  than  that  employed  in  the  Ranis 
Report) ;  and  (2)  an  exploration  of  the  criteria  generally  used  in 
evaluating  graduate  programs  and  what  these  criteria  reveal  about 
the  "quality"  of  our  own  graduate  programs.   This  review,  while 
not  drawing  definite  conclusions,  provides  useful  data  and 
insight  which  the  University  can  use  to  think  about  the  present 
configuration  and  future  of  our  graduate  programs. 

Brandeis  currently  has  twenty  graduate  programs.   Three  are 
strictly  Master's  level  programs:  Jewish  Communal  Service 
(Hornstein) ,  Theater  Arts  and  International  Economics  and  Finance 
(Lemberg) .   The  remaining  seventeen  programs  offer  the  Ph.D. 
degree.   Of  these,  Biophysics  is  a  small  interdisciplinary 
program  (about  fifteen  students  in  total)  with  a  faculty  drawn 
from  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics  and 
Biochemistry.   The  History  Program  offers  two  separate  degrees, 
one  in  Comparative  History  and  one  in  American  History.   This 
somewhat  anomalous  situation  is  an  historic  artifact  of  the  Crown 
Fellowship  Program  in  American  Civilization  established  some 
twenty  years  ago.   Hence  we  have  seventeen  Ph.D.  granting 
programs  housed  in  fifteen  departments.   Five  departments  do  not 
offer  graduate  degrees.   American  Studies,  Fine  Arts  and  African 
and  Afro-American  Studies  have  never  had  graduate  programs;  and 
the  graduate  programs  in  Philosophy  and  Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies  have  been  discontinued.   In  addition,  the  graduate 
program  in  Photobiology  was  several  years  ago  reintegrated  as  a 
"track"  within  the  Department  of  Biology.   Historically,  two 
other  graduate  programs  were  discontinued:  Mediterranean  Studies 
and  the  History  of  Ideas. 

We  currently  (1988-1989)  have  618  registered  graduate  students, 
leaving  aside  another  dozen  or  so  special  students.   (This  does 
not  include  the  175  or  so  Heller  graduate  student  population.) 
There  are  additionally  some  160  students  on  "continuation",  that 
is,  at  various  stages  of  completing  their  doctoral  research  and 
writing  their  dissertations. 
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Up  until  recentl   the  graduate  student  population  had  remained 
fairly  stable  f~      almost  a  decade,  hovering  around  the  585-590 
mark.   The  recent;  increase  to  618  reflects  the  addition  of  two 
new  graduate  programs  established  several  years  ago:  Computer 
Science  and  International  Economics  and  Finance.   Beginning  in 
about  1980,  the  applicant  pool  has  shown  a  steady  year-by-year 
increase  to  its  current  level  of  1,175.   This  increase,  leaving 
aside  the  impact  of  the  new  programs,  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  increasing  number  of  foreign  applicants,  particularly  from 
East  Asia.   The  ratios  of  offers  and  matriculants  to  size  of 
applicant  pool  have  also  remained  fairly  stable  over  the  past 
decade;  we  continue  to  accept  slightly  under  a  third  of  the 
applicant  pool  and,  of  those  we  accept,  approximately  fifty 
percent  accept  Brandeis. 

Although  we  do  not  have  precise  statistics  to  offer  on  the  make- 
up of  our  graduate  population,  the  impression  is  that  it  is  a 
much  more  heterogeneous  group,  ethnically  and  geographically, 
than  is  our  undergraduate  body.   Slightly  under  a  third,  about  31 
percent  (189)  of  our  graduate  students  are  foreign  students 
representing  thirty-nine  countries.   If  one  believes  that 
diversity  of  the  student  body  is  an  intellectual  and  social  asset 
for  the  institution  and  therefore  something  we  would  like  to 
encourage,  then  the  graduate  population  contributes  significantly 
to  that  goal.   Certainly  our  graduate  population  lends  an 
international  flavor  to  the  campus. 

The  graduate  population  also  contributes  in  other  significant 
ways  to  the  undergraduate  enterprise.   Most  of  our  graduate 
students  beyond  the  first  year  take  on  some  teaching  duties  in 
undergraduate  courses,  either  as  graders,  section  leaders, 
instructors  or,  in  some  instances,  actual  teachers  of  the  course 
itself.   The  Freshman  Writing  Program,  Language  instruction, 
Laboratory  instruction  in  the  Sciences  and  University  Studies 
Program  —  all  would  be  seriously  hampered  without  the  teaching 
contribution  of  these  graduate  students. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  all  of  our  graduate  programs  that 
should  be  considered  in  discussing  the  quality  of  these  programs 
is  their  modest  size,  modest  both  in  terms  of  number  of  faculty 
as  well  as  number  of  students  in  the  respective  programs.   This 
becomes  especially  evident  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  the 
other  institutions  with  which  we  compete  for  faculty  and  graduate 
students.   As  our  survey  reveals,  all  studies  of  the  quality  of 
graduate  programs  across  institutions  show  a  high  correlation 
between  the  "reputational  ranking"  of  a  program  and  the  "size"  of 
that  program. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  unlike  some  other  large  research 
universities,  Brandeis  does  not  have  a  graduate  faculty.   With 
some  exceptions,  all  of  our  faculty,  from  time  to  time,  do  some 
undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate  teaching.   We  offer  a  small 
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number  of  courses  that  are  restricted  to  graduate  students.   Most 
of  our  course  offerings  —  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities  —  fall  into  the  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  range  and  accommodate  a  mix  of  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.   This  complicates  the  task  of  trying  to 
assess  the  cost  of  graduate  instruction  as  against  undergraduate 
instruction. 

Finally,  below  are  some  observations  about  the  way  in  which  our 
graduate  programs  influence  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
faculty  we  have  at  Brandeis  and  the  problems  we  will  confront  in 
the  future  of  recruiting  and  holding  on  to  that  kind  of  faculty. 

If  one  were  to  imagine  Brandeis  without  any  graduate  programs,  so 
that  we  would  look  like  a  Swarthmore  or  a  Haver ford  or  a  Bowdoin 
or  if  one  can  imagine  Brandeis  with  just  a  few  graduate  programs, 
so  that  we  would  look  more  like  a  Wesleyan,  it  might  be  accurate 
to  say  that  the  make-up  of  the  Brandeis  faculty  would  be  very 
different  —  which  is  not  to  say  the  kind  of  faculty  we  are 
imagining  would  be  better  or  worse,  but  just  very  different  in 
its  orientation  and  professional  standing.   If  one  were  to  survey 
the  current  Brandeis  faculty,  one  would  discover  that  a 
significant  number  would  say  that  a  major  consideration  in  their 
decision  to  join  the  Brandeis  faculty  was  the  presence  of  a 
graduate  program  in  their  field.   Prior  experience  strongly 
suggests  that  departments  with  graduate  programs  are  able  to 
recruit  a  kind  of  faculty  member  they  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  recruiting  in  the  absence  of  such  programs.   Again,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  make  indivious  comparisons  here.   A  research 
university,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  model  to  which  we  are 
committed,  implies  graduate  programs.   Unless  we  are  willing  to 
contemplate  a  kind  of  two-tier  system,  that  is  a  research  faculty 
and  a  teaching  faculty,  then  our  graduate  programs  are  more  than 
an  interesting  though  dispensable  addition  to  the  undergraduate 
enterprise;  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
institution.   Even  an  "average"  graduate  program  will  create 
intellectual  standards  and  a  set  of  expectations  of  professional 
attainment  among  the  faculty  that  is  often  difficult  to  create 
and  maintain  in  the  absence  of  such  a  program.   Certainly  our 
current  tenure  procedures  have  been  built  upon  that  premise. 

If  the  above  observations  are  reasonably  accurate,  they  have 
important  implications  for  the  ability  of  this  University  to 
recruit  and  retain  high  quality  faculty  during  the  next  decade. 
In  a  recent  paper  presented  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  Richard  Atkinson,  current  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciences,  pointed  out  that 
beginning  in  the  mid-1990' s,  with  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
American  professoriate  reaching  the  age  of  retirement,  coupled 
with  the  declining  number  of  18  to  24  year  olds  over  the  next 
decade  and  the  growing  demand  for  Ph.D.'s  outside  of  academia, 
this  country  will  be  faced  with  a  severe  shortage  of  Ph.D.'s 
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Although  Atkinson's   remarks   focused  mainly  on  Ph.D.'s    in   science 
and  engineering,    he  also  noted  that  the   evidence   suggests   the 
situation   in  the   social   sciences   and  humanities  will   not  be 
vastly  different.      His   projections    indicate   that   by  the    first 
decade   of  the  next  century,    the  gap  between  the   supply  and  demand 
for  Ph.D.'s    (in  the   sciences)    is   likely  to   reach  approximately 
7,500.      These  developments  pose   a   real   dilemma   for   institutions 
of  higher  education  over  the  next  decade,    as  Atkinson  went  on  to 
observe: 

"The  need  to  replace  a  large  number  of  retiring  faculty,  combined  with  an 
increasing  demand  in  the  public  sector,   suggests  that  academia  will  have 
serious  problems  in  recruiting  faculty  in  the  near  future.     This  will  have 
differing  impacts  on  the  various  sectors  of  higher  education.     The  top 
research  universities  may  be  able  to  compete  for  the  best  people,   although  the 
competition  will  be  acute.     Second-tier  institutions  probably  will  experience 
serious  difficulties  in  attracting  and  holding  faculty." 

The  trends  Atkinson  cites   are   likely  to  have  particularly   far- 
reaching  consequences   for  a   small   research  university  such  as 
Brandeis.      Any  Strategic  Plan  that   looks  to  the   future  would  be 
foolhardy  not  to  take  account  of  these  developments. 
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2.   QUALITY  OF  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Assessing  "Quality":  Caveat  Emptor! 

Assessments  of  the  "quality"  of  graduate  programs  routinely 
become  involved  in  the  decisions  of  university  administrators, 
faculty  and  students  and  in  the  decisions  of  funding  agencies  and 
donors.   Most  often,  such  assessments  are  based  on  little  more 
than  implicit  assumptions.   Sometimes,  decision  makers  offer  the 
pretense  of  "objectivity"  by  referring  to  oft-cited  publications. 
Yet,  there  is  no  agreed  method  for  determining  "quality". 

The  most  influential  assessments  of  the  1960 's  and  1970 's  were 
based  on  reputational  surveys.   (Cartter,  1966;  Roose  and 
Anderson,  1970) .   But  such  surveys  were  roundly  criticized  for 
their  inherent  biases  in  favor  of  large,  long-established 
programs  whose  graduates  constitute  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  those  surveyed  (Dolan,  1976) .   The  deficiencies  of 
relying  on  reputation  alone  were  perceived  as  so  serious  that  a 
number  of  efforts  were  undertaken  during  the  1970 *s  to  devise 
more  comprehensive,  and  less  subjective,  indicators  of  quality. 
These  efforts  culminated  in  a  national  study  conducted  in  1980  by 
the  Committee  on  an  Assessment  of  Quality-Related  Characteristics 
of  Research-Doctorate  Programs  in  the  United  States,  sponsored  by 
the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils  (Jones, 
et.al,  eds. ,  1982) . 

The  Conference  Committee  collected  data  on  several  measures  of 
program  size,  characteristics  of  program  graduates,  library  size, 
research  support,  and  faculty  publications  for  research-doctorate 
programs  in  selected  disciplines  of  the  humanities,  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  biological  sciences  and  math  and  physical 
sciences.   It  also  conducted  its  own  reputational  survey  of  these 
programs.   The  Conference  Committee  reported  these  data  and 
analyses  of  the  relationships  among  the  various  indicators  in 
four  volumes  in  1982.   Because  the  Conference  Committee  concluded 
that  no  single  indicator  represented  a  reliable  basis  for  ranking 
the  programs,  and  because  of  the  complexity  of  developing  a 
formula  for  using  multiple  indicators,  the.  Conference  Committee 
did  not  attempt  to  present  an  overall  "ranking"  of  the  programs. 
Instead,  it  presented  deciles  and  standardized  scores  for  each  of 
the  various  measures. 

The  most  striking  finding  reported  in  these  volumes  is  the 
powerful  relationship  between  simple  program  size  (as  measured  by 
the  number  of  faculty,  Ph.D.'s  produced  over  five  years  and 
enrolled  students)  and  such  traditional  indicators  of  quality  as 
reputational  ranking  and  faculty  publications.   The  actual 
relationship  between  size  and  quality  is  probably  not  a  straight- 
forward one.   Clearly,  the  number  of  active  faculty  and  students 
in  any  given  program  must  reach  some  "critical  mass"  to  ensure 
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quality.   But  it  is  unclear  what  constitutes  "critical  mass"  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  wide  variation  from  discipline  to 
discipline.   In  any  study  of  this  type,  however,  larger  programs 
are  likely  to  include  larger  numbers  of  well-known,  productive 
and  respected  faculty  than  smaller  programs,  even  if  they  also 
include  larger  numbers  of  non-productive  faculty.   Thus,  larger 
programs  will  inevitably  score  higher  on  any  indicator  that  fails 
to  control  for  program  size. 

The  Committee  on  Assessment  also  raised  other  doubts  about  the 
utility  of  student  enrollment  as  an  indicator  of  quality.   The 
number  of  applicants,  the  acceptance  and  matriculation  rates  and 
the  actual  enrollment  can  be  conceived  of  as  direct  indications 
of  the  "prosperity"  of  a  given  program,  but  only  indirect 
indications  of  its  quality.   Indeed,  the  number  of  students  in  a 
program  tends  to  be  highly  correlated  with  reputational  ranking. 

Size  has  an  obvious  effect  on  any  simple  measure  of  the 
publication  record  or  dollar  amount  of  research  support  of  a 
program  faculty.   The  Conference  Committee  collected  data  on  the 
number  of  faculty,  the  number  of  publications  produced,  and  the 
dollar  amount  of  research  funded  by  certain  government  agencies. 
It  calculated  the  proportion  of  the  faculties  actively  engaged  in 
publication  activity,  but  did  not  do  so  for  sponsored  research. 
Thus,  they  partially  "controlled  for"  the  potentially 
disproportionate  effects  of  a  few  highly  active  faculty  on  these 
measures.   A  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  quality  of  proqrams 
at  Brandeis  should  also  take  such  factors  into  consideration.   In 
the  absence  of  a  national  study  against  which  to  compare  our 
programs  even  on  "objective"  measures,  the  success  of  our  faculty 
in  passing  the  highly  competitive  peer  reviews  that  are  part  of 
the  funding  and  publication  processes  represent  important 
indicators  of  the  inherent  quality  of  our  programs. 

Such  indicators  are  easier  to  compile  where  information  has 
already  been  collated,  such  as  in  the  case  of  sponsored  research. 
Even  these  data  must  be  used  with  caution,  however,  because  of 
the  vast  differences  in  the  availability  of  funding  between 
disciplines.   In  addition,  given  the  competitiveness  of  the 
funding  process,  a  measure  of  the  "success  rate"  of  funding 
applications  might  represent  a  more  sensitive  measure  of  quality. 
Developing  a  measure  of  publication  activity  would  require  a 
painstaking  evaluation  of  the  publication  records  of  each  faculty 
member  in  each  of  the  twenty  programs.   Moreover,  it  would 
require  the  development  of  criteria  for  measuring  a  variety  of 
types  of  scholarly  productivity.   The  Committee  on  Assessment, 
for  example,  restricted  itself  to  journal  publications  only, 
thereby  raising  serious  questions  about  the  usefulness  of  their 
data  for  disciplines  in  which  the  publication  of  books  or 
artistic  creation  represents  an  important  indicator  of 
productivity.   Careful  assessment  of  the  productivity  of  program 
faculty  at  Brandeis  represents  a  very  promising  avenue  for 
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assessing  quality  independently  of  a  national  data  base.   But  to 
do  so  would  require  substantial  time,  at  least  some  staff  support 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  variation  in  appropriate 
criteria  across  disciplines. 

The  Committee  on  Assessment  noted  that,  of  the  several  measures 
of  size,  the  characteristics  of  its  Ph.D.'s  is  "one  of  the  most 
meaningful  measures"  of  the  quality  of  a  program.   The  Committee 
collected  information  on  the  proportion  of  students  with  national 
fellowship  support  and  the  future  plans  —  but  not  the  actual 
employment  —  of  new  Ph.D.  recipients.   It  acknowledged  that  a 
far  better  indicator  would  have  been  the  actual  fate  of  new  Ph.D. 
recipients,  both  in  terms  of  their  immediate  employment  and 
longer  career  development.   The  Committee,  however,  was  unable  to 
collect  such  data.   Individual  institutions  and  departments, 
Brandeis  included,  are  able  to  collect  such  data. 

Finally,  a  note  of  caution  about  the  rate  of  change  in  program 
quality,  or  at  least  perceived  quality:  The  results  of  the 
Committee  on  Assessment's  own  reputational  survey  of  graduate 
programs,  conducted  in  1980,  revealed  very  little  change  from  the 
results  of  the  Roose-Anderson  study  published  in  1970! 

Brandeis  Graduate  Programs;  1980  -  1988 

The  Committee  on  Assessment's  study  of  research  doctoral  programs 
in  1980  reveals  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  size  of 
Brandeis  programs  and  their  perceived  quality.   This  is  most 
strikinq  in  the  sciences,  where  physics  and  biochemistry  were 
ranked  in  the  fourth  and  third  decile  accordinq  to  the  size  of 
their  faculty,  but  in  the  tenth,  or  hiqhest  decile  accordinq  to 
several  other  factors  includinq  sponsored  research  and,  in  the 
case  of  biochemistry,  overall  reputation  (where  physics  ranked  in 
the  eiqhth  or  third  hiqhest  decile) .   Even  in  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  and  the  humanities,  however,  the  reputations 
of  Brandeis  qraduate  proqrams  ranked  far  hiqher  than  their  size 
relative  to  other  programs. 

In  order  to  assess  the  present  quality  of  Brandeis  proqrams  and 
to  place  them  into  a  qeneral  comparative  context,  the  Committee 
focused  on  characteristics  that  were  reported  in  the  Conference 
Board  study  and  were  relatively  easy  to  collect.   The  inherent 
tension  between  "ease  of  collection"  and  "usefulness"  or 
"appropriateness"  was  recoqnized  and  lamented  by  the  Conference 
Board's  Committee  on  Assessment  in  their  own  work.   Given  the  far 
qreater  constraints  imposed  by  time  and  staff  limitations,  there 
is  little  alternative  to  focusinq  on  available  data. 
Fortunately,  data  available  to  us  include  several  important 
measures  of  quality:  proqram  size  (as  measured  by  the  number  of 
faculty,  the  number  of  Ph.D.'s  produced  over  five  years  and  the 
total  enrollment) ;  the  employment  pattern  of  new  recipients  of 
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the  Ph.D.,  as  well  as  some  sense  of  their  later  careers;  and  the 
level  of  funded  research  support. 

An  additional  problem  in  assessing  the  quality  of  programs  at 
Brandeis  arises  out  of  the  special  nature  of  some  of  them.   It  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  meaningful  comparisons  for  the  joint 
program  in  literary  studies,  the  NEJS  program,  the  Hornstein 
program  in  Jewish  communal  services  or  the  Lemberg  program  in 
international  economics  and  finance.   In  the  latter  case, 
problems  of  evaluation  are  compounded  by  the  relative  newness  of 
the  program.   Even  the  programs  in  comparative  history  and  the 
history  of  American  civilization  present  problems  of 
comparability  which,  following  the  example  of  the  Committee  on 
Assessment,  have  been  combined  into  a  single  "history"  category. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  the  Committee  presents  some 
preliminary  data  related  to  the  quality  of  the  Brandeis  graduate 
programs.   With  respect  to  the  indicators  of  program  size,  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  our  programs  have  undergone  relatively 
modest  growth  in  faculty  size  during  the  1980 's.   Yet  a  number  of 
programs  have  increased  the  number  of  Ph.D.'s  produced  over  five 
years.   Since  the  number  of  students  enrolled  appears  to  have 
remained  relatively  stable,  this  suggests  that  there  may  have 
been  some  improvement  in  their  effectiveness  as  training 
programs.   This  impression  is  reinforced  by  data  on  the  placement 
of  new  Ph.D.  recipients. 

The  overwhelming  proportion  of  recipients  of  a  Brandeis  Ph.D.  in 
the  period  1984  to  1988  wound  up  in  appropriate  placements. 
Postdoctoral  fellowships  and  faculty  appointments  comprise  75.9 
percent  of  all  placements.   An  additional  16.7  percent  of  Ph.D. 
recipients  accepted  research  positions  in  the  government  or 
private  sector.   Together,  these  placements  account  for  92.6 
percent  of  all  Ph.D.'s  produced.   This  would  be  an  enviable 
record  even  for  the  most  prestigious  of  institutions. 

The  impression  of  improving  quality  in  the  graduate  programs  also 
is  supported  by  the  data  on  sponsored  research  conducted  at  the 
University.   Based  on  information  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
University's  Office  of  Sponsored  Research,  it  is  clear  that  the 
faculty  and  programs  of  the  Heller  School  and  the  graduate 
departments  in  the  sciences  are  extraordinarily  successful  in  the 
ongoing  competition  for  funding.   The  number  and  size  of  grants 
to  these  programs  has  remained  steady  or  even  increased  in  a 
period  of  increasing  stringencies.   Outside  these  areas,  the 
Psychology  Department  stands  out  clearly  as  a  center  of 
increasing  sponsored  research  activity. 

The  lower  level  of  funding  over  time  in  the  other  departments 
reflects  two  conditions:   First,  the  level  of  funding  available 
in  the  social  sciences  and,  especially,  the  arts  and  humanities, 
is  simply  lower  than  in  the  natural  sciences  or  in  "applied" 
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social  science  as  practiced  in  the  Heller  School.   It  would  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  arts, humanities  and  social  sciences  to 
attain  a  level  of  sponsored  research  approaching  that  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  Heller  School.   Nonetheless,  the  second 
condition  suggested  by  these  data  is  an  inadequate  level  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  university  administration 
to  secure  funding  in  these  departments. 

The  final  and  perhaps  most  important  finding  these  data  is  the 
fact  that  almost  all  sponsored  research  is  concentrated  in  the 
departments  that  conduct  graduate  training  including  especially 
the  Heller  School.   This  reflects  the  close  connection  between 
active  faculty  research  and  doctoral  training  programs.   It  is 
clear  that  one  cannot  offer  doctoral  training  without  a  faculty 
that  is  itself  engaged  in  active  research.   And,  in  many 
disciplines,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  conduct  research  in  the 
absence  of  a  doctoral  training  program.   The  graduate  programs 
thus  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  University's  operating 
budget  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Some  Implications 

The  most  obvious  implication  of  these  findings  is  that  the 
graduate  programs  represent  an  enormously  valuable  reputation 
intellectually  and  financially  to  the  University.   Some  of  these 
programs  are  "fully  exploited"  resources.   But  others  represent 
under-utilized  resources.   It  seems  clear  that  the  faculties  in 
the  arts,  humanities  and  social  sciences  must  be  encouraged  to 
enter  more  actively  into  the  competition  for  existing  research 
support  and  that  the  University  administration  must  do  more  to 
facilitate  their  entry.   Funding  in  these  areas  is  spread  out 
over  thousands  of  foundations,  corporations  and  other  potential 
grantors.   It  is  not  concentrated  in  a  few  giant,  federally- 
funded  agencies,  as  it  is  in  the  sciences.   The  Strategic 
Planning  Committee  recommends  administrative  staffing  dedicated 
directly  to  the  identification  of  potential  grantors  in  the  areas 
of  faculty  and  program  strengths  in  the  arts,  humanities  and 
social  sciences. 

Another  important  implication  of  these  findings  has  to  do  with 
strategy  for  faculty  staffing  over  the  next  several  years.   These 
data  make  it  clear  that  the  addition  of  already-accomplished  and 
respected  scholars  to  the  faculty  of  existing  programs  can  do 
more  in  the  immediate,  short  term  to  increase  the  reputation, 
programmatic  quality  and  external  funding  of  the  graduate 
departments  and  University  as  a  whole  than  any  other  factor. 
Faculty  staffing  strategy  must  therefore  include  a  mix  of  both 
younger  and  senior  (but  not  "burned  out")  appointments.   We  must 
avoid  the  trap  of  limiting  ourselves  because  of  budgetary 
concerns  to  making  only  junior  appointments. 
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A  final,  more  speculative,  implication  of  these  findings  is 
suggested  by  data  on  the  placements  of  our  new  Ph.D.'s.   Although 
the  data  are  not  presented  as  a  time  series  (see  Page  72) ,  there 
does  seem  to  be  a  pattern  toward  increasing  placements  of  both 
science  and  non-science  Ph.D.'s  into  non-university  settings, 
particularly  private  industry  and  government  research  positions. 
Over  the  longer  term,  the  placement  of  successful  Brandeis- 
produced  Ph.D.'s  into  these  areas  is  likely  to  maintain  and  even 
improve  both  our  reputation  and  visibility  within  the  corporate 
and  government-based  communities  of  potential  institutional  and 
individual  supporters  of  the  University. 
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INDICATORS  OF  PROGRAM  SIZE 


Number  of: 

Faculty 

Ph. 

,D.  's 

Students 

80/81 

87/88 

75/80 

83/88 

80/81 

87/88 

Social  and 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Anthropology 

10 

12 

13 

13 

19 

21 

Int'l  Econ/Finance 

Politics 

13 

15 

18 

16 

17 

22 

Psychology 

14 

23 

14 

17 

18 

31 

Sociology 

13 

16 

41 

36 

22 

25 

Humanities 

Eng  &  Amer  Lit 

16 

18 

35 

32 

53 

Comp  History 

Hist  Amer  Civ 

History  (Combined) 

16 

16 

19 

41 

JPLS 

NEJS 

20 

16 

25 

27 

40 

Fine  Arts 

Music 

10 

12 

3 

20 

25 

24 

Theater 

10 

119* 

56 

53 

Science 

Biochem 

11 

16.5 

26 

33 

45 

46 

Biology 

21 

23 

34 

35 

47 

Biophys 

Chemistry 

21 

20 

39 

60 

60 

51 

CoSci 

10 

1 

Math 

24 

23 

21 

35 

29 

43 

Physics 

30.5 

24.5 

30 

30 

40 

48 

Heller  School 

Ph.D. 

132 

Masters 

156 

JCS 


♦Denotes  MFA  degrees 
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PLACEMENT  OF  NEW  PH.D.  RECIPIENTS:  1983/84  -  1987/88 


Govt./Priv 
Post-Docs  Academy   Research   Unemp .   Other 


Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 


Anthropology 

7 

1 

2 

1 

Int'l  Econ/Finance 

Politics 

4 

6 

1 

Psychology 

3 

6 

4 

Sociology 

1 

17 

6 

3 

1 

Humanities 

Eng  &  Amer  Lit 

18 

1 

3 

Comp  History 

4 

Hist  Amer  Civ 

1 

4 

1 

JPLS 

7 

1 

NEJS 

1 

13 

1 

1 

Fine  Arts 

Music 

20 

3 

2 

Theater 

Science 

Biochem 

27 

3 

Biology 

30 

3 

1 

1 

Biophys 

8 

2 

1 

Chemistry 

25 

4 

17 

1 

2 

CoSci 

Math 

6 

23 

1 

Physics 

13 

3 

9 

Heller  School 

JCS 
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SPONSORED  RESEARCH  ACTIVITY:  1980/81  -  1987/88 


1980/81 

1981/82 

1987/88 

#/$ 

#/$ 

#/$ 

Social  and 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Anthropol ogy 

3/ 

123,144 

1/ 

18, 

,710 

0/ 

0 

Int'l  Econ/Finance 

Politics 

2/ 

192,615 

4/ 

113, 

,963 

2/ 

48, 

,540 

Psychology 

7/ 

364,598 

10/ 

606, 

,614 

11/ 

1, 

,760, 

,896 

Sociology 

0/ 

0 

0/ 

0 

0/ 

0 

Humanities 

Comp  History 

Hist  Amer  Civ 

History  (Combined) 

1/ 

61,809 

1/ 

5, 

,730 

1/ 

71, 

,879 

Eng  &  Amer  Lit 

0/ 

0 

0/ 

0 

0/ 

0 

JPLS 

NEJS 

1/ 

10,000 

0/ 

0 

3/ 

78, 

,423 

Fine  Arts 

Music 

1/ 

52,295 

0/ 

0 

0/ 

0 

Theater 

1/ 

10,500 

0/ 

0 

0/ 

0 

Science 

Biochem 

35/2, 

,855,004 

33/2, 

,921, 

,174 

37/ 

3, 

,810, 

,146 

Biology 

42/3, 

,115,786 

38/3, 

,728, 

,761 

46/ 

6, 

,105, 

,052 

Biophys 

Chemistry 

25/1, 

,116,008 

31/1, 

,282, 

,224 

25/ 

1, 

,885, 

,383 

CoSci 

3/ 

317, 

,062 

Math 

6/ 

258,271 

8/ 

224, 

.124 

7/ 

460, 

,062 

Physics 

17/1, 

,150,524 

15/1, 

,138, 

294 

20/ 

2, 

,461, 

,350 

Heller  School 

39/5, 

,556, 

438 

63/1 

o, 

,131, 

,341 

JCS 

0/ 

0 

0/ 

0 

1/ 

6, 

484 
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COST  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


The  principal  purpose  of  the  data  presented  in  this  report  is  to  provide 
Brandeis  administrators  and  other  decision-makers  with  information  about  the 
comparative  costs  of  graduate  programs  at  the  university.  The  report  provides 
cost  data  for  19  graduate  programs  and  ranks  these  programs  by  various 
measures  of  cost.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  report  does  not  measure 
the  total  costs  of  any  of  these  programs,  ignoring  a  number  of  major  cost 
factors  related  to  university  "overhead"  expenses.  Measures  of  total  graduate 
costs  were  made  in  1987  for  the  Ranis  Committee  and  reported  in  that 
Committee's  report.  Table  A  (taken  from  the  report)  shows  the  Ranis  Committee 
estimates. 

Our  estimates  of  comparative  costs  among  graduate  programs  (i.e.,  high  vs.  low 
cost  programs)  differ  radically  from  the  Ranis  Committee  estimates.  To  better 
under-stand  these  differences  and  to  understand  why  a  different  methodological 
approach  was  taken  in  this  report,  one  needs  to  know  something  about  how  the 
Ranis  Committee  estimates  were  made. 

The  estimates  for  the  Ranis  Report  rest  on  two  major  methodological  sets  of 
assumptions:  (a)  a  set  of  weights  that  are  used  to  distribute  educational 
costs  at  Brandeis  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  education  and  (b)  a  set 
of  assumptions  for  distributing  the  resulting  estimate  of  the  costs  allocated 
to  graduate  education  (using  these  weights)  among  specific  graduate  programs. 

The  weights  used  to  make  the  Ranis  Report  estimates  of  undergraduate  versus 
graduate  education  costs  were  taken  from  a  1980  book  by  Howard  R.  Bowen,  The 
Costs  of  Higher  Education.  Bowen  says  in  his  book  that  the  weights  "were 
based  on  cost  estimates  made  by  many  institutions  and  by  several  state  systems 
of  higher  education."  The  Committee  looked  at  a  number  of  the  studies  cited 
by  Bowen  and  found  extremely  wide  variations  in  the  costs  among  colleges  and 
universities  and  among  the  different  components  of  educational  costs  --  even 
institutions  that  were  similar  in  type  (e.g.,  "research  universities").  Based 
on  this  assessment  of  the  literature  in  this  area  (admittedly  superficial),  we 
concluded  that  there  would  be  no  easy  way  to  verify  that  the  cost  structure  at 
Brandeis  was  sufficiently  similar  to  the  cost  structure  implicit  in  the 
weights  assumed  by  Bowen  and,  thus,  in  the  Ranis  Report.  This  created  a  big 
"black  box"  with  regard  to  what  any  estimates  using  these  weights  meant  and, 
hence,  seemed  to  provide  a  poor  basis  for  beginning  any  analytical  inquiry. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  does  not  agree  with  the  assumptions  used  in  the 
Ranis  Report  to  allocate  graduate  education  costs  among  graduate  programs. 
Having  estimated,  using  the  Bowen  weights,  that  38  percent  of  Brandeis 
educational  costs  are  for  graduate  education,  the  Ranis  Committee  allocated 
these  total  costs  among  various  graduate  programs  by  assuming  that  38  percent 
of  each  graduate  department's  budget  represented  that  graduate  department's 
educational  costs  for  graduate  studies.  The  Ranis  Committee  also  assumed  that 
general  university  overhead  costs  for  graduate  education  could  be  allocated 
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TABLE  A 

BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

COST  PER  STUDENT 

RANIS  COMMITTEE  (1986-87) 


(A) 
Department                 Er 

(B) 
irollment* 

(C) 

Tenured 

Faculty** 

(D) 

Untenured 

Faculty 

(E) 

Cost 
Per  Student 

Anthropology 

21 

7 

5 

$      27,000 

Biochemistry 

46 

15 

2 

29,000 

Biology 

51 

19 

3 

21,000 

Biophysics 

14 

5 

0 

Insuf .Data 

Chemistry 

46 

16 

2 

42,000 

Classical    & 
Oriental   Studies 

6 

5 

4 

54,000 

Comp.    History  & 
American  Civil. 

36 

11 

6 

31,000 

Computer  Science 

8 

170,000 

English 

47 

11 

13 

30,000 

Jewish  Communal 
Service 

31 

5 

11 

12,000 

Joint  Program  in 
Literary  Studies 

14 

5 

0 

128,000 

Mathematics 

35 

14 

7 

46,000 

Music 

27 

7 

8 

43,000 

NEJS 

37 

12 

8 

32,000 

Photobiology 

7 

2 

0 

37,000 

Physics 

47 

20 

4 

64,000 

Politics 

17 

14 

2 

65,000 

Psychology 

30 

13 

6 

47,000 

Sociology 

21 

11 

5 

48,000 

Theater  Arts 

49 

6 

10 

12,000 

*  Excludes  Continuation  Students 
**  Includes  Both  Full  and  Part-Time  Faculty 
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among  departments  in  proportion  to  the  relative  costs  resulting  from  the  "38 
percent"  departmental  calculations.  This  procedure  ignores,  however, 
differences  among  departments  in  their  graduate/under-graduate  size  mix, 
differences  among  departments  in  the  use  of  courses  with  combined  graduate  and 
undergraduate  enrollments,  differences  between  departments  in  stipend  levels, 
etc. 

An  Alternative  Methodology 

Rather  than  using  a  top-down  approach,  it  was  decided  to  build  from  the 
bottom-up,  i.e.,  to  estimate  various  costs  of  graduate  education  for  each 
department  based  on  that  department's  courses  taught,  faculty  salaries, 
"normal  workload,"  size  of  program,  etc..  The  costs  estimated  were: 

1.  The  instructional  costs  related  to  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  each 
department. 

2.  Departmental  administrative  costs  associated  with  graduate  education. 

3.  Graduate  student  support  from  general  university  funds  (not  tuition 
remissions  or  endowed  student  support). 

4.  The  costs  of  the  Graduate  School 

5.  University  costs  of  administering  sponsored  research. 

6.  Library  costs  related  to  graduate  education. 

"Instructional  Costs"  were  estimated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  graduate 
course  equivalents1  taught  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1988  by  "the  average 
salary  of  full-time  faculty  in  the  department  divided  by  the  normal  teaching 
load  in  the  department." 

"Departmental  graduate  administration"  costs  were  estimated  by  adding  together 
the  "managerial/profession  staff"  and  "secretarial  support"  items  in 
departmental  budgets  and  apportioning  these  costs  between  graduate  and 
undergraduate  education  using  the  ratio  of  departmental  graduate  students  to 
departmental  concentrators  plus  graduate  students. 

"Graduate  student  support"  equals  money  from  general  university  funds,  as 
listed  in  a  university  statistical  print-out  provided  by  the  Provost's  office 
and  verified  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  this  report. 


bourses  at  the  100  level  with  both  undergraduates  and  graduates  were 
counted  by  deriving  a  graduate  course  equivalent  equal  to  the  proportion  that 
the  graduate  students  in  these  classes  represented  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
mixed  courses.  Teaching  loads  are  based  on  responses  of  the  departments  to  an 
inquiry  asking  for  the  "normal  teaching  load"  of  full-time  faculty  in  each 
department. 
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The  administrative  costs  of  "the  Graduate  School"  were  apportioned  among 
graduate  departments  in  the  following  manner:  First,  the  total  Graduate 
School  administrative  budget  was  divided  in  half.  One  half  was  apportioned 
equally  among  graduate  programs.  The  other  half  was  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  any  one  department's  graduate  students  represented  of  the 
total  number  of  all  Brandeis  graduate  students. 

The  total  budget  for  sponsored  research  administration  was  apportioned  to 
graduate  departments  in  proportion  to  the  amount  (if  any)  of  sponsored 
research  funds  each  program  expended  in  1987-88. 

The  university's  budget  for  the  library  was  first  apportioned  between  graduate 
studies,  undergraduate  studies,  and  faculty  research;  this  estimate  was  made 
by  library  administrators.  The  portion  attributed  to  graduate  studies  was 
then  apportioned  to  departments  in  the  same  way  as  the  costs  of  the  Graduate 
School . 

Table  B  shows  the  estimated  costs  for  each  of  these  expenditure  categories. 

Offsets  to  Costs 

Columns  2,  3,  and  4  of  Table  C  show  the  number  of  students  in  each  graduate 
program,  the  total  of  the  measured  costs  (discussed  above),  and  the  per 
student  measure  of  these  costs. 

Since  graduate  programs  generate  certain  important  "offsets"  to  costs,  we  have 
included  in  Table  B  measures  of  student  work  contributions,  tuition  paid  by 
students  or  an  outside  agency,  and  an  estimate  of  the  contribution  from 
sponsored  research.  The  estimates  of  student  work  contributions  were  made  by 
the  Graduate  School.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  number  of  university 
classes  or  lab  sections  taught  by  graduate  assistants  and  assume  that  the  cost 
of  replacing  a  graduate  student  by  hiring  a  part-time  person  outside  the 
university  is  $3,500  per  course. 

Column  7  shows  the  total  of  sponsored  research  awarded  in  1987-88.  The 
estimated  sponsored  research  contribution  (column  8)  assumes  that  the 
existence  on  campus  of  graduate  programs  and  research  faculty  generates  more 
sponsored  research  than  would  occur  if  Brandeis  was  solely  an  undergraduate 
institution.  Certainly  there  would  be  sponsored  research  on  campus  in  any 
event.  Not  knowing  how  much,  we  arbitrarily,  but  conservatively,  assume  that 
half  of  the  sponsored  research  on  campus  is  a  result  of  (that  is,  directly 
linked  to)  university  graduate  programs.2  While  indirect  costs  paid  by  grants 


2We  recognize  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  our  assumptions,  having 
apportioned  all  of  sponsored  research  administration  costs  to  graduate 
programs  and,  here,  crediting  only  half  of  the  benefits.  We  have  done  this 
deliberately  to  produce  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  offsetting  effects 
of  sponsored  research  to  the  costs  of  graduate  education. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hornstein  program  and  the  Heller  School,  both  without 
undergraduate  programs,  the  50  percent  split  would  be  inappropriate. 
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Table   B 
Measured  Graduate  Costs,    1988-89 


Depa 


.nt 


(2) 

Graduate 

Instructional 

Costs" 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Univ  Grad  Oept  Grad  Admlib  +  Spons        Total 
Student        +  Grad  Sch      Research"  Measured  Costs 
Support"  (2)+(3)+(4)+(5) 


Anthr rp. 

BioChem. 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Comp.Sci. 

Economics 

English 

Heller 

History 

Hornstein 

Math. 

Music 

NEJS 

Physics 

Politics 

Psychology 

R   &   C   Lit 

Sociology 

Theater  Arts 


$75,729 
301,106 
184,069 
530,452 
64,019 
55,233 
114,322 
183,157 
143,456 
198,033 
560,303 
154,785 
227,533 
474,407 
120,475 
291,977 
29,855 
100,204 
750,448 


$59,482 

1/9  ,433 
?62 

-o5,025 

35,000 

2,000 

91,511 

72,177 

116,963 
5,074 

187,233 
42,594 
81,631 

106,165 
98,409 

170,470 
59,957 
91,202 
45,500 


$24,786 
77,836 
49,486 

187,102 
31,661 
20,400 
47,666 

272,510° 
83,031 
61,732 
67,433 
54,069 
71,097 

121,742 
21,276 
28,078 
33,606 
23,797 

163,282 


$73,499 

188,208 

166,202 

144,196 

77,900 

73,499 

100, 184 

338,588 

73,499 

100,184 

108,986 

82,394 

91,289 

135,486 

73,499 

122,  097 

64,605 

73,499 

114,974 


$233, 
695, 
630, 

1,026, 
208, 
151, 
353, 

1,866, 
416, 
365, 
923, 
333, 
471, 
837, 
313, 
612, 
191, 
288, 

1,074, 


496 
583 
419 
775 
580 
132 
683 
432 
949 
023 
955 
842 
550 
800 
659 
622 
023 
702 
204 


"Includes  all  costs  of  the  Office  of  Sponsored  Research  and  Research  Accounting. 

bSee  text  for  definition  and  method  of  calculation. 

financial  support  from  general  university  funds  (excluding  tuition  waivers,  grants 
from  endowed,  restricted,  and/or  foreign  government  funds). 

dSchool  administration  for  educational  programs  (no  graduate  school  allocation). 
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Table  c 
Graduate   Program  Financial    Indicators 


(1) 

Graduate 
Program3 

(2) 
Number 

(3) 

Measure 
b       Graduate 
Costs 

(4) 

Costs  per 
Student 
(3)*(2) 

(5) 

Student 
Work 
Cont. 

(6) 

Paid 

Tuition0 

(7)                 (8) 
Sponsored  Contribution 
Research     from 
Awards         Sponsored 
(mill ions)Researchd 

Anthrop. 
BioChem. 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Comp   Sci 

18 
47 
47 
46 
19 

$233,496 
695,583 
630,419 
1,026,775 
208,580 

$12,972 
14,800 
13,413 
22,321 
10,978 

$17,500 

0 

70,000 

94,500 

45,500 

$0 

31,925 

17,050 

0 

31,750 

0 
2.9 
3.3 
1.9 
0.3 

$5,078 
265,469 
170,470 
116,087 

11,473 

Economics 

English 

Heller 

19 
47 
104 

151,132 

353,683 

1,866,432 

7,954 

7,525 

17,947 

3,500 

241,500 

0 

8,950 

0 

612,779 

e 

0 
10.1 

1,693 

0 

986,673 

History 
Hornstein 
Math. 
Music 

18 
41 
44 

27 

416,949 
365,023 
923,955 
333,842 

23,164 

8,903 

20,999 

12,365 

69,500 

0 

101,500 

66,500 

0 

79,600 

725 

0 

e 

0 
.5 
0 

2,286 

0 

30, 126 

0 

NEJS 
Physics 

36 
48 

471,550 
837,800 

13,099 
17,454 

42,000 
80,500 

12,700 
0 

e 
1.3 

33 
65,035 

Politics 
Psychology 
R   &   C   Lit 
Sociology 
Theat.    Art 

25 
38 
12 
21 
s  59 

313,659 
612,622 
191,023 
288,702 
1,074,204 

12,546 
16,122 
15,919 
13,748 
18,207 

24,500 
182,000 
35,500 
77,000 
35,000 

0 

12,700 

0 

0 

67,791 

e 

1.8 
0 
0 
0 

840 

97,343 

0 

0 

0 

"The  biophysics  graduate  program  is  excluded. 

b"Continuation"  students  are  excluded. 

Excludes  $57,211   in  tuition  from  "special   students." 

d0ata  used  are  for  1987-88  and  are  based  on  expenditures  over  the  period,  not  awards. 
See  text  for  estimation  assumptions. 


'Less  than  $100  thousand. 
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are  charges  against  university  overhead  related  to  these  grants,  there  is 
general  agreement  (contested  by  a  few  people)  that  in  some  meaningful  sense  a 
portion  of  the  money  coming  into  the  university  from  indirect  costs  represents 
a  net  contribution  to  the  university.  Based  on  discussions  with  Joel  Cohen, 
the  Administrator  for  Sponsored  Research,  we  decided  to  assume  that  45  percent 
of  indirect  costs  could  be  conservatively  represented  as  a  contribution  to  the 
university  for  purposes  of  this  analysis. 

Finally,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  small  proportion  of  direct 
costs  also  represents  a  net  contribution.3  We  have  used  10  percent  of  direct 
costs  in  our  estimates  after  deducting  any  "pass-through"  monies  to  sub- 
contractors involved  in  the  grants.  Column  8  of  Table  B  shows  our  estimate  of 
the  contributions  from  sponsored  research  related  to  various  graduate 
programs. 

Comparative  Cost  Rankings 

Table  D  ranks  the  graduate  programs  at  Brandeis  by  various  comparative  cost 
indicators.  The  program  with  the  highest  costs  is  ranked  1,  and  the  program 
with  the  lowest  costs  is  ranked  19.  Six  different  cost  rankings  are  shown  in 
the  table: 

Column  1 : All  measured  costs,  not  taking  into  account  the  number  of  students. 
Costs  include  instructional  costs,  student  support  out  of  general 
funds,  costs  of  the  Graduate  School,  sponsored  research 
administration,  departmental  graduate  education  administration,  and 
library  costs  associated  with  graduate  education. 

Column  2:A11  measured  costs  (as  described  above)  divided  by  the  number  of 
graduate  students  (excluding  "continuation"  students)  in  each 
program,  that  is,  "per  student  costs." 

Column  3: Per  student  costs  (as  described  above)  minus  the  assigned  value  of 
graduate  student  instructional  work. 

Column  4: Per  student  costs  (as  described  above)  minus  the  tuition  paid  by 
students  and  outside  agencies  for  graduate  education. 

Column  5: Per  student  costs  (as  described  above)  minus  both  the  value  of 
student  work  and  tuition  paid. 

Column  6: Per  student  costs  (as  described  above)  minus  the  value  of  student 
work,  tuition  paid,  and  an  estimate  of  the  contribution  from 
sponsored  research. 


3For  example,  grant  travel  funds  often  provide  money  for  travel  to 
professional  meetings  and  secretarial  support  in  lieu  of  university 
expenditures  (or,  if  university  support  is  not  forthcoming,  a  lack  of  these 
supports  to  the  professional/teaching  activities  of  university  professors). 
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Table  D 

Comparative  Cost  Rankings 

(1988-89)3 


(1) 


(2) 


13) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
Per  Studt 
Per  Studt   Per  Studt  Per  Studt  Cost 


Per 

Costs  w/ 

Costs 

Costs 

w/ 

-Studt   Work 

Ab; 

solute 

Studt 

Studt 

w/ 

Studt  work   & 

-Tuit. -Spons. 

Deot.           Costs 

Costs 

Work 

Tuit.    Daid 

Tuit.    Daid 

Res. Contr. 

Anthrop. 

16 

13 

9 

11 

9 

7 

BioChem. 

6 

9 

7 

8 

6 

12 

Biology 

7 

11 

11 

10 

12 

14 

Chemistry 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Comp.Sci . 

17 

16 

17 

16 

17 

17 

Economics 

19 

18 

18 

19 

18 

16 

Engl ish 

12 

19 

19 

17 

19 

19 

Heller 

1 

5 

4 

15 

8 

18 

History 

10 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Hornstein 

11 

17 

16 

18 

16 

15 

Math. 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Music 

13 

15 

15 

14 

15 

11 

NEJS 

9 

12 

10 

12 

11 

8 

Physics 

5 

6 

6 

4 

5 

5 

Politics 

14 

14 

12 

13 

10 

9 

Psychology 

8 

7 

13 

7 

13 

13 

R  &  C  Lit 

18 

8 

8 

6 

7 

6 

Sociology 

15 

10 

14 

9 

14 

10 

Theat.  Arts 

2 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

"Some  data  used  in  the  analysis  are  for  the  1987-88  academic  year, 
biophysics  program. 
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Excludes  the 


Table  E  lists  the  top  five  and  the  five  lowest  cost  programs  based  on  the 
column  6  rankings. 

Table  F  contrasts  the  Ranis  Committee  estimates  with  these  estimates  for  the 
five  programs  with  the  highest  per  student  cost  ratios.  The  table  shows  that 
there  is  ^ery   little  agreement  between  the  two  estimates. 

We  can  get  a  better  feeling  for  these  estimation  differences  by  looking  at  the 
cost  estimates  before  dividing  by  the  number  of  students  in  the  various 
programs.  Table  G  shows  the  ratio  of  the  Ranis  Committee  and  Strategic 
Planning  Committee  estimates  for  1988-89  using  their  alternative  estimating 
procedures.  The  ratios  are  ranked  from  lowest  to  highest  and  show  that  there 
is  a  systematic  difference  between  the  two  estimates.  The  Ranis  Committee 
estimates  are  generally  much  higher  for  the  social  sciences  and  humanities 
(except  for  Theater  Arts)  and  lower  for  the  sciences.  Given  that  the  Ranis 
Committee  estimating  procedure  assumes  that  the  distribution  of  costs  between 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education  is  the  same  in  all  departments  and  thus 
assumes  that  the  mix  of  undergraduate/graduate  students  is  the  same  --  this 
result  is  not  surprising.4 

Unaccounted  Costs 

As  indicated  above,  not  all  costs  of  graduate  education  were  estimated  for 
this  report.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  what  these  costs  are  for  Brandeis. 
And  it  would  take  an  expensive  and  time-consuming  cost  accounting  institution- 
al research  project  to  determine  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

As  also  indicated  above,  we  do  not  accept  the  total  cost  estimate  that  appears 
in  the  Ranis  Report.  It  may  be  correct;  it  is  probably  wrong.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing  which  is  true. 

Having  stated  our  position  on  this  matter,  we  have  used  the  Ranis  Committee 
methodology  and  the  Bowen  weights  to  calculate  an  estimate  of  the  total  costs 
of  graduate  education  at  Brandeis.  The  estimate  is  derived  as  follows: 

Student  enrollments  for  1988-89  were  weighted  using  the  Bowen  weights  as 
follows: 


a)  Freshman/Sophomores 

b)  Junior/  Seniors 

c)  1st  Year  Grad.  Students 

d)  Professional  Students  (Heller  School) 

e)  All  other  Grad.  Students* 


Student  Count 

Wt. 

Weighted  # 

1,553 

1.0 

1,553 

1,301 

1.5 

1,952 

179 

2.1 

376 

Ol)    104 

2.5 

260 

439 

3.0 

1,317 

4For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1988,  graduate  student  enrollments  repre- 
sented only  6  percent  of  all  students  enrolled  in  sociology  courses,  11 
percent  of  students  in  economics  courses,  but  21  percent  of  students  in 
physics  courses. 
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Table   E 
■  a 


Adjusted"   Measured 


Highest   per   Student   Costs  Lowest   per   Student    Costs 


Dept  $Costs  Rank  Dept  $Costs  Rank 


History          $19,176  1  Hornstein  $6,962  15 

Math.                17,991  2  Economics  6,683  16 

Chemistry         17,743  3  Comp.Sci.  6,308  17 

Theat.  Arts     16,465  4  Heller  Sch.  2,567  18 

Physics             14,422  5  English  2,387  19 


"Costs  reduced  for  offsets  from  student  work,   tuition  paid,   and  sponsored  research. 
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Table  F 

Comparison  of  Cost  Ranking  with 
Findings  in  the  Ranis  Report 


Ranis  Report 


Committee  Estimates 


DeptL 


$Costs  Rank 

per   student 


Dept  $Costs  Rank 

per   student 


Comp.Sci.  $170,000 

R  &  C  Lit  128,000 

Politics  65,000 

Physics  64,000 

Sociology  48,000 


History  $19,176  1 

Math.  17,991  2 

Chemistry  17,743  3 

Theat.  Arts  16,465  4 

Physics  14,422  5 


"Source:     Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Review  the  Academic  and  Financial    Implications  of  the 
Strategic  Plan.     Final   Report   (March,   1987):     Table  6. 

bAnalysis  excluded  the  Heller  School   and  the  biophysics  program. 
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Table   a 

Cost   Comparisons   Between   Ranis   Committee 
and   Strategic   Planning  Committee   Methodologies 

Ratio   of   Strategic    Planning 
Committee    to   Ranis 
Department3  Committee  Cost  Estimates 


Economics  .20 

R.    &   C.    Literature  .25 

Computer  Science  .50 

English  .62 

Politics  .73 

History  .75 

Sociology  .79 

Anthropology  .81 

Music  1.04 

NEJS  1.06 

Physics  1.10 

Psychology  1.11 

Biochemistry  1.24 

Biology  1.24 

Chemistry  1.46 

Mathematics  1.70 

Theater  Arts  2.56 


"Excludes  the  Hornstein  Program  and  the  Heller  School. 

bCalculated  as  follows:     36%  x  department  budget  /  estimated   instructional   ccosts  + 
estimated  graduate  administration  +  student  support  from  university  funds. 
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Using  these  weighted  enrollment  data,  graduate  students  represent  36  percent 
of  total  weighted  enrollments  (for  cost  allocation  purposes).  The  university 
operating  budget  minus  sponsored  research  and  auxiliary  services  for  1988-89 
is  $78,839,000.  Taking  36  percent  of  this  budget,  the  Ranis  Committee  would 
estimate  that  graduate  education  at  Brandeis  costs  $28,382,000  this  year.5 

The  total  of  the  measured  costs  for  all  departments  in  our  estimates  is 
$10,994,559  or  39  percent  of  total  costs  as  estimated  above.  Major  costs  not 
included  in  our  cost  allocations  are  such  things  as  student  services  (4.3 
mil.),  development  and  alumni  services  (4.0  mil.),  general  institutional 
expenses  (12.8  mil.),  physical  plant  (7.7  mil.),  debt  service  (1.0  mil.)  and 
tuition  remission.  All  of  these  expenses  (and  others)  are  allocated  between 
graduate  and  undergraduate  education  in  the  Ranis  Committee  estimate  -- 
charging  graduate  education  36  percent  of  each  and  every  item. 

What  Do  the  Numbers  Mean? 

Our  estimates  indicate  those  graduate  departments  with  relatively  low  and 
relatively  high  costs  per  student.  In  assessing  any  graduate  program,  they 
say  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  program,  market  forces  influencing 
salaries  and  other  costs,  the  need  and  market  for  graduates  of  any  program, 
etc.  They  are  really  only  one  of  many  possible  indicators  of  graduate  program 
operation  at  the  university. 

It  would  be  easy  for  some  sloppy  thinker  to  stigmatize  a  program  as  "a  high 
cost  program"  based  on  the  numbers  and  rankings  in  this  report.  That  would  be 
a  serious  abuse  of  the  numbers.  The  estimates  presented  here  are  only  useful 
in  conjunction  with  other  information  on  the  nature  and  quality  and  operation 
of  various  graduate  programs.  Before  making  judgments,  an  administrator  or 
other  decision-maker  would  want  to  "go  behind"  the  summary  indicator  to 
understand  why  a  program  is  more  costly  and  relate  that  information  to  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  program. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  numbers  and  rankings  are  of  little  use.  They 
serve  as  indicators  and  raise  questions  about  the  economic  operation  of 
various  programs.  They  could  indicate  that  some  programs  are  operating 
"inefficiently"  relative  to  other  programs,  but,  again,  we  emphasize  that  the 
numbers  themselves  do  not  prove  or  disprove  such  a  hypothesis.  But  these 
rankings,  together  with  the  supporting  worksheets,  can  hopefully  help  anyone 
involved  in  judging  graduate  education  and  programs  at  Brandeis. 


5Based  on  enrollments  in  1986-87  and  excluding  the  Heller  School,  the 
Ranis  Committee  also  estimated  36  percent.  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the 
estimation  documentation,  however.  A  list  of  assumptions  in  the  documentation 
states  the  figure  of  38%  (not  36%).  It  is  likely  that  this  was  a 
typographical  error,  since  the  enrollment  numbers  the  Ranis  Committee  lists  in 
his  documentation  clearly  translate  into  the  36%  number. 
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4.   SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  Graduate  School  and  Research: 

1.  Maintain  and  promote  a  high  quality  program  of  graduate 
education  that  is  consistent  with  sustaining  undergraduate 
educational  programs  of  exceptional  quality  and  a  national 
image  of  Brandeis  as  a  school  seeking  to  provide  under- 
graduates with  an  "intellectually  intimate"  liberal  arts 
education.   As  a  general  rule,  the  existence  and  importance 
of  graduate  education  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  mission  of 
the  University  of  not  only  distributing  knowledge  but 
creating  it  as  well. 

2.  Develop  methods  for  regularly  assessing  the  quality,  needs 
and  costs  of  existing  graduate  programs  —  information  that 
can  assist  in  budgeting  and  staffing  decisions  related  to 
program  development.   No  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  reduction  of  graduate  programs  unless  there  is  careful 
and  in-depth  study  of  each  graduate  program  and  its  synergy 
with  the  University  undergraduate  and  research  environment. 

3.  Develop  budgetary  and  fundraising  policies  and  incentives 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  will  encourage  departments  with 
graduate  programs  to  seek  a)  external  funding  for  research 
(i.e.,  sponsored  research);  and  b)  both  endowment  and  grant 
funding  for  graduate  student  support  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  provide  the  necessary  administrative  support  to 
departments  and  faculty  for  accomplishing  these  objectives. 

4.  Graduate  programs  where  forefront  research  is  conducted  are 
critical  in  order  to  attract  top  quality  faculty. 

5.  Consideration  should  be  qiven  to  the  development  of  terminal 
masters  programs  that  are  justified  by  both  pedaqoqy  and 
cost  effectiveness. 
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C .   FACULTY 


At  the  core  of  the  university  are  the  faculty  whose 
responsibilities  are  to  both  transfer  knowledge  to  students  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  and  to  create  knowledge 
through  research  and  scholarship.   The  faculty  at  Brandeis 
University  have  a  number  of  major  functions  but  three  of  them  are 
to:  1)  be  educators;  2)  be  researchers;  and  3)  participate  in 
community  and  administrative  service. 

Table  1  displays  the  faculty  changes  in  the  last  ten  years  from 
1979/80  to  1988/89  and  reflects  that  the  number  of  full 
professors  has  increased  by  approximately  21  due  to  the  aging  of 
the  faculty.   The  number  of  associate  professors  has  remained 
nearly  constant.   The  number  of  assistant  professors  over  this 
period  of  time  has  dropped  by  about  31  reflecting  the  change  in 
resource  allocations  from  positions  that  are  authorized  at  the 
tenure-track  level  to  those  that  are  authorized  on  a  course 
replacement  or  a  one-year  level,  as  borne  out  by  the  number  of 
lecturers/other  increasing  from  36  in  1979/80  to  66  in  1988/89. 
The  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  have  increased  from  1979/80 
levels  where  the  total  faculty  has  gone  from  419  to  498  and  the 
number  of  tenured  faculty  has  increased  from  218  to  2  36  while  the 
percentage  of  full-time  tenured  faculty  has  remained  constant. 

The  Committee  predominantly  reviewed  issues  regarding  teaching 
loads,  course  size  and  release  time  and  spent  some  time 
discussing  faculty  academic  year  salaries  on  research  grants.   A 
separate  ad  hoc  committee  reported  in  October  of  1988  on  the 
issues  of  faculty  staffing  especially  with  regard  to  an  aging 
population  and  retirement  and  changes  in  federal  legislation. 
That  report  is  included  as  part  of  the  Faculty  section. 
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1.   TEACHING  LOADS,  COURSE  SIZE  AND  RELEASE  TIME 


1.    The  Committee's  Direct  Charge: 

The  Provost  charged  the  Committee  to  investigate  four  specific 
issues: 

1.  What  are  the  current  teaching  loads  across  departments  and 
schools;  Are  they  appropriate? 

2.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  release  time,  grant 
support,  teaching  load  and  number  of  courses  offered? 

3 .  Are  class  sizes  reasonable  to  the  image  we  want  to  portray? 

4.  How  many  courses  should  be  offered? 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  reached  tentative  conclusions  on 
all  of  these  matters,  excepting  the  fourth,  which  it  did  not 
understand. 


2.     PraamM  a 

During  its  consideration  of  the  specific  issues  with  which  it  was 
charged  the  Committee  devoted  considerable  thought  and  discussion 
to  the  intellectual  riches  represented  by  the  Brandeis  Faculty. 
It  is  hard  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  quality  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Brandeis  Faculty.   In  every  part  of  the  Brandeis  campus 
one  finds  a  dense  concentration  of  highly  productive,  world  class 
scholars;  men  and  women  who  publish  in  the  best  journals  and  with 
the  best  presses;  engaged  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge;  members 
and  leaders  of  prestigious  professional  associations.   Our 
colleagues  are  widely  sought  after  as  spokespeople  for  their 
areas  and  specialties  and  regularly  receive  a  wide  variety  of 
awards,  research  support  and  accolades.   Moreover  one  also  finds 
that  the  very  same  people  are  devoted,  imaginative  and  innovative 
pedagogues  who  give  selflessly  to  Brandeis  students,  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  while  constituting  the  body 
of  engaged  citizens  which  makes  the  university  such  a  dynamic 
institution.   In  reviewing  the  multifaceted  accomplishments  of 
the  Brandeis  faculty  the  unique  treasures  of  Brandeis  as  a  small 
research  university  become  apparent. 

The  Committee  was  thus  extremely  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the 
Brandeis  faculty.   Its  report  is  simply  intended  to  rectify  any 
outstanding  inequities  in  the  academy  with  regards  to  the  matters 
which  were  its  charge. 
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3.   Teaching  Loads  (Issues  One  and  Two) 

Discussion 

The  Committee  began  its  deliberations  with  the  knowledge  that  no 
formal  guidelines  currently  exist  for  defining  a  standard 
teaching  load  at  Brandeis.   Whether  such  guidelines  were  needed 
and/or  advisable  had  therefore  to  be  one  of  its  most  important 
considerations.   It  first  decided  to  search  for  evidence  of 
disparities  in  teaching  load  between  departments  and  different 
parts  of  the  university.   In  doing  so,  the  Committee  considered  a 
range  of  data  about  teaching  loads  across  and  within  departments. 
The  goals  of  this  consideration  were  threefold  :  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  indeed  enough  variation  in  the  distribution  of 
teaching  responsibilities  in  the  university  to  merit 
recommendation  of  university-wide  guidelines;  then,  if  such  a 
recommendation  seemed  warranted,  to  reach  agreement  about  a 
standardized  teaching  load  which  could  be  applied  with  equity 
across  the  entire  academy;  and,  third,  to  design  this  guideline 
in  ways  which  would  use  Brandeis  faculty  resources  more 
effectively. 

The  data  showed  that  a  de  facto  teaching  load  of  around  four 
courses  per  year  is  well  established  in  most  areas  of  the 
academy,  excepting  some  of  the  experimental  sciences  (biology, 
biochemistry,  chemistry,  physics)  where  this  de  facto  load  was 
around  two  courses. 

The  Committee  discussed  this  institutionalized  difference  between 
the  experimental  sciences  and  the  remainder  of  the  academy. 
Consensus  was  reached  that  the  difference  was  justifiable  given 
the  resources  necessary  for  individuals  to  generate  grant 
proposals  and  administer  laboratories  in  the  experimental 
sciences  —  i.e.  the  difference  was  a  necessary  precondition  for 
productive  research. 

Reflecting  on  the  grounds  for  this  distinction  uncovered 
philosophical  issues  of  a  more  fundamental  kind.   The 
justification  for  the  four  versus  two  load  was  based  on  the 
differential  resources  necessary  for  research  productivity  and 
other  scholarly  work  between  the  experimental  sciences  and  the 
rest  of  the  university.   The  principle  was  therefore  clear  that 
active  research  and  scholarship  is  a  general  premise  of  the 
conventional  teaching  load  across  the  university.   One  could  put 
this  in  other  terms.   In  the  contractual  arrangement  struck 
between  the  University  and  faculty  members  the  University  agrees 
to  set  the  teaching  load  at  a  level  which  will  encourage  members 
to  carry  on  active  research  and  scholarship.   In  exchange,  the 
faculty  assumes  responsibility  for  the  successful  pursuit  of 
excellence  in  teaching  and  high  quality  scholarship.   This 
philosophical  discussion  laid  bare  potential  equity  problems. 
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Faculty  members  who,  for  whatever  reason,  have  ceased  to  engage 
in  active  research  and  scholarship,  or  faculty  members  who,  for 
whatever  reasons,  neglect  the  pursuit  of  teaching  excellence  are 
not  fulfilling  their  responsibilities. 

Further  examination  of  the  data  revealed  that  a  number  of 
important  anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  teaching  across  the 
university  do  exist.   Certain  experimental  science  departments 
had  reduced  their  teaching  load  to  substantially  below  the  two 
course  load,  while  similar  reductions  below  the  four  course  load 
were  evident  outside  the  experimental  sciences.   The  Committee 
could  find  no  justification  for  such  practices.   More  important, 
the  Committee  concluded  that  the  existence  of  such  practices 
constituted  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  the 
institutionalization  of  standard  teaching  load  guidelines  across 
the  university. 

The  Committee's  deliberations  eventuated  in  a  proposal,  meant  to 
confront  a  number  of  issues  simultaneously. 

•  establishing  guidelines  for  an  official  standard  teaching 
load. 

•  spelling  out  the  connection  between  this  standard  load  and  the 
active  pursuit  of  research  and  scholarship. 

•  establishing  norms  for  substituting  additional  teaching  and/or 
other  exceptional  duties  for  research. 

•  establishing  norms  for  buying  out  of  parts  of  the  standard 
teaching  load  by  placing  parts  of  salary  on  grant  funds. 

The  proposal  which  follows  is  meant  primarily  to  create  a 
situation  of  equity  in  teaching  load  across  the  academy.   It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  will  undoubtedly  have  other 
advantages  as  well.   In  all  likelihood,  it  will  increase  the 
numbers  of  courses  taught  by  the  existing  faculty  at  Brandeis. 
It  will  also  establish  an  incentive  structure  to  prod  non- 
productive faculty  either  towards  renewed  scholarly  activity  or 
more  teaching.   It  will  likewise  create  incentives  for  faculty  to 
seek  research  funding  to  reduce  teaching  responsibilities, 
thereby  increasing  sponsored  research  somewhat.   The  workings  of 
the  buyout  procedures  ought,  in  addition,  to  be  budget  relieving. 
The  subcommittee's  work,  therefore,  is  attentive  to  general 
resource  issues. 

Proposal  for  a  Standardized  Teaching  Load  at  Brandeis 

1.  The  standard  teaching  load  for  a  faculty  member  engaged  in 
active  research  shall  be  two  courses  per  year  in  the 
experimental  sciences  and  four  courses  per  year  in  the  rest  of 
the  academy. 
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2.  The  standard  teaching  load  is  set  to  allow  all  Brandeis 
faculty  members  to  pursue  active  scholarship  eventuating  in 
the  publication  of  high  quality  research. 

3.  A  faculty  member  engaged  in  active  research  who  desires  to 
lower  his  or  her  teaching  commitment  below  the  standard  load 
may  do  so  only  by  buying  out  of  teaching  time  through 
placement  of  a  proportional  part  of  his/her  academic  salary  on 
research  grants. 

4.  No  faculty  member  may  reduce  teaching  through  this  "buyout" 
procedure  by  more  than  50%  of  the  standard  course  load.   Thus 
no  non-scientist  may  teach  fewer  than  two  courses  per  year  and 
scientist  fewer  than  one. 

5.  A  faculty  member  not  engaged  in  an  active  scholarly  career  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  not  fulfilling  the  contract 
underlying  the  standard  teaching  load.   In  such  circumstances 
non-performance  of  scholarship  may  be  cause  for  limiting 
annual  salary  raises. 

6.  A  faculty  member,  having  materially  diminished  his/her 
research  and  scholarship,  or  desirous  of  so  doing,  may, 
however,  become  eligible  for  full  annual  salary  raises  by 
increasing  his/her  teaching  activity  (up  to  six  courses  per 
year) . 

7.  Faculty  members  whose  performance  in  research,  scholarship, 
teaching  or  service  to  the  University  is  unusually 
distinguished  may  also  be  eligible  for  extraordinary  merit- 
related  rewards,  including  summer  salaries  and  research  funds 
and  merit  raises. 

The  Committee  is  quite  aware  that  the  administration  of  any  such 
new  procedures  will  be  complicated  and  will  necessitate  some 
administrative  changes  (See  item  6  below) . 

4.    Release  Time  Not  Connected  to  Research  and  Scholarship 

Discussion 

The  Committee  discussed  extensively  two  other  practices  existing 
in  different  parts  of  the  university  which  led  to  teaching  loads 
reduced  below  the  standard. 

The  first  practice,  that  of  allowing  reduced  loads  to  follow  the 
accumulation  of  a  certain  number  of  independent  studies  and 
readings  courses,  occasioned  a  discussion  around  the  issues  of 
"what  is  a  course?"  If  there  is  a  standard  load  and  certain 
departments  allow  course  reduction  to  their  faculty  without 
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official  courses  actually  having  been  taught,  how  do  such 
practices  relate  to  the  standard  load?   This  discussion  led  to 
another  recommendation. 

The  second  practice  involves  tying  the  reduction  of  the  standard 
load  to  department  and  other  administrative  responsibilities.   It 
became  quickly  apparent  to  the  Committee  that  practices  varied 
widely  across  the  academy  concerning  such  matters.   After 
extensive  discussion,  the  Committee  thus  agreed  on  another 
proposal. 

Once  again,  while  achieving  greater  equity  in  the  distribution  of 
teaching  responsibilities  across  the  academy  was  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Committee's  deliberations,  the  following  proposals,  if 
implemented,  will  also  have  some  general  impact  on  resource 
availability,  marginally  freeing  up  more  teaching  capacity  from  a 
faculty  which  remains  the  same  size. 

Defining  a  Course  Under  the  Standard  Load 

For  the  purposes  of  defining  the  standard  teaching  load  a 
"course"  includes  official  catalogued  lecture,  laboratory  and 
seminar  courses  that  meet  with  a  faculty  instructor  weekly  for  at 
least  three  hours. 

Individual  tutorials  and  readings  courses,  honors  thesis 
supervision,  graduate  research  seminars,  directed  research  and 
graduate  student  supervision  not  included  in  the  above  definition 
are  not  courses  to  be  counted  towards  the  standard  load. 

Reduced  Teaching  Load  Due  to  Administrative  Responsibilities 

Departmental  chairpersons  are  entitled  to  a  50%  reduction  from 
the  standard  load. 

Other  departmental  administrative  responsibilities  -i.e. 
undergraduate  coordinators  and  advisers,  graduate  program 
supervisors,  etc.  -  do  not  ordinarily  merit  reduction  of  the 
standard  load.   Such  duties  are  considered  normal 
responsibilities  and  ought  to  be  spread  and/or  rotated  among 
departmental  members. 

Reduced  time  for  directors  of  centers  and  interdisciplinary 
programs  shall  be  a  matter  for  negotiation  between  the  individual 
and  the  university  administration  in  order  to  determine  the  best 
allocation  of  time  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  program  in 
question. 
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5.   The  Problem  of  Underpopulated  Courses 

Discussion 

Data  on  enrollments  made  available  to  the  Committee  showed  a 
substantial  number  of  very  small  courses  (enrollment  under  five, 
even  more  when  the  maximum  was  set  at  ten) .   Even  when  graduate 
level  courses  were  factored  out,  there  remained  enough  such 
courses  to  create  concern.   The  Committee  felt  that  there  could 
be  little  justification  for  the  annu  .1  repetition  of  courses  with 
such  reduced  enrollments,  even  when  these  courses  are  important 
to  the  concentration  in  question.   It  agreed  upon  the  resolution 
which  follows. 

Desirable  Class  Size 

Undergraduate  classes  that  historically  have  enrollments  of  less 
than  five  should  be  given  no  more  frequently  than  every  second 
year  except  with  the  explicit  approval  of  the  appropriate  Dean  or 
the  Provost.   In  instances  in  which  such  courses  are  given  more 
frequently,  it  may  be  advisable  to  ask  the  faculty  member  in 
question  to  increase  his/her  teaching  burden  beyond  the  standard 
load. 


6.   The  Necessity  for  Major  Administrative  Reform 

The  Committee  strongly  feels  that  academic  administrative  changes 
will  be  essential  to  the  successful  implementation  of  virtually 
everything  that  is  proposed  above.   The  Committee  believes  that 
reforms  of  the  following  kind  are  very  much  needed.   The 
Committee  also  believes  that  the  implementation  of  such  reforms  - 
even  to  the  degree  to  which  they  may  involve  small  expenditure 
increases  in  the  short  run  -  will  be  cost-effective  over  time. 

A.  Strengthening  the  role  of  departmental  chairs.   The  existing 
system  of  rotating  chairs  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
chairs  to  acquire  the  kind  of  authority  needed  to  plan  and 
implement  change.   Perhaps  a  five  year  term  would  be 
desirable. 

B.  Reorganizing  Academic  Administration.   A  level  of 
administrative  oversight  and  coordination  should  be  created 
between  the  departments  and  the  Provost's  office.   A 
reorganization  of  the  Provost's  office  involving  staffing 
and  space  increases  is  such  a  crying  need  that  we  need  not 
belabor  it. 
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TEACHING  LOADS 


(1986-87,  1987 

-88,  1988-89) 

* 

* 

TEACHING 

X3L 

DEFT. 
FINE  ARTS 

YEAR 
1986-87 

I  COURSES   * 
55 

FACULTY 
10.75 

LOAD 
5.1 

AVG. 

C."      7E  ARTS 

1987-88 

64 

12.2  5 

5.2 

1988-89 

62 

11.25 

5.5 

Lfci 

MUSIC3 

1986-87 
1987-88 

40 
36 

15.50 
16.50 

2.  6 
2.2 

1988-89 

34 

16.00 

2.1 

2^2, 

THEATER  ARTS1* 

1986-87 

110 

18.00 

6.1 

1987-88 

146 

17.25 

8.5 

1988-89 

122 

31 

19.75 
5.75 

6.2 
5.4 

Lfcl 

AVERAGE  FOR 

SCHOOL:  4.8 

HUMANITIES 

CLORS 

1986-87 

1987-88 

32 

7.25 

4.4 

1988-89 

22 

5.75 

3.8 

1*2 

ENGT-r^H2 

1986-87 

135  (-50)85 

18.50 

7.3(4. 

6) 

1987-88 

92  (-30)62 

17.70 

5.2(3. 

5) 

1988-89 

114(-44)70 

17.7  5 

6.4(3. 

9)6 

3(4.0) 

GERMANIC/SLAVIC 

1986-87 

22 

5.7S 

3.8 

1987-88 

34 

6.75 

5.0 

1988-89 

28 

6.75 

4.1 

klA 

NEJSd 

1986-87 
1987-88 

100 
92 

20.00 
18.50 

5.0 
5.0 

1988-89 

108 

19.75 

5.5 

5±£ 

PHILOSOfr. 

1986-87 

' 587-88 

29 
32 

8.00 
8.00 

3.6 

4.0 

^3-89 

24 

7.50 

3.2 

1-S 

ROMANCE  & 

COMP. 

,5b i -97 
1987-88 

132 
106 

24.50 
26.25 

5.4 

4.0 

1988-89 

122 

27.25 

4.5 

±±£ 

AVERAGE  FOR 

SCHOOL:  4.4 

aIncludes  all  faculty  including  Lydian  string  Quartet. 
Includes  all  faculty. 

Courses  taught  by  graduate  students  have  been  omitted. 
Includes  Hebrew  Language  teachers. 


SCHOOL 
SCIENCE 


* 

• 

TEACHING 

DEPT. 

YEAR 
1986-87 

#  COURSES 
24 

#  FACULTY 
15.50 

LOAD 
1.5 

AVG. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

1987-88 

16 

16.00 

1.0 

1988-89 

18 

15.50 

1.2 

1^2. 

BIOLOGY 

1986-87 

31 

19.00 

1.6 

1987-88 

30 

19.50 

1.5 

1988-89 

28 

19.00 

1.5 

1^5- 

CHEMISTRYe 

1986-87 

39 

17.25 

2.3 

1987-88 

68  (-20) 48 

17.75 

3.8(2.8) 

1988-89 

66 (-18) 48 

19.00 

3.5(2.5)3 

2(2.5) 

COMPUTER 

1986-87 

23 

9.00 

2.5 

SCIENCE 

1987-88 

24 

10.25 

2.3 

1988-89 

30 

11.25 

2.7 

LA 

MATHEMATICSf 

1986-87 

122  (-40)82 

19.75 

6.2(4.1) 

1987-88 

98  (-26) 72 

19.25 

5.1(3.7) 

1988-89 

104 (-38) 66 

18.25 

5.7(3.6)5 

7(3.8) 

PHYSICS 

1986-87 

49 

22.00 

2.2 

1987-88 

54 

21.00 

2.5 

1988-89 

66 

23.00 

2.9 

LA 

AVERAGE  FOR  SCHOOL:  2.3 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


AAAS 

1986-87 

14 

4 

25 

3 

3 

1987-88 

16 

4 

00 

4 

0 

1988-89 

16 

4 

00 

4 

0 

AMERICAN 

1986-87 

24 

7 

50 

3 

2 

STUDIES 

1987-88 

18 

6 

25 

2 

9 

1988-89 

24 

7 

00 

3 

4 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

1986-87 

41 

8 

50 

4 

a 

1987-88 

36 

9 

00 

4 

0 

1988-89 

32 

8 

SO 

3 

8 

ECONOMICS 

1986-87 

46 

11 

75 

4 

0 

1987-88 

46 

13 

50 

3 

4 

1988-89 

48 

14 

50 

3 

3 

HISTORY 

1986-87 

67 

14 

25 

4 

7 

1987-88 

46 

13 

50 

3 

4 

1988-89 

52 

14 

50 

3 

6 

LEGAL  STUDIES 

1986-87 

6 

3 

25 

1 

.8 

1987-88 

4 

1 

.50 

2 

.7 

1988-89 

4 

2 

.50 

1 

.6 

2*1 


LA 


4a 


LA 


LA 


LA 


Multiple  laboratory  sections  have  bean  removed. 
Courses  taught  by  graduate  students  have  been  omitted. 
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SCHOOL 

DEPT. 
POLITICS 

YEAR    #  COURSES 
1986-87       59 

#  FACULTY 
14.25 

LOAD 
4.1 

AVG. 

1987-88 

46 

13.75 

3.3 

1988-89 

50 

14.00 

3.6 

i±2 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1986-87 

69 

18.00 

3.8 

1987-88 

50 

17.25 

2.9 

1988-89 

60 

18.25 

3.3 

itl 

SOCIOLOGY 

1986-87 

59 

12.2  5 

4.8 

1987-88 

42 

10.75 

3.9 

1988-89 

46 

11.00 

4.1 

±*± 

AVERAGE  FOR  SCHOOL:  3.6 


HELLER 


HORNSTEIN 


EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL  ED. 


TOTALS: 

(without  Heller,  Phys.  Ed.) 


1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1986-87 

18 

1987-88 

18 

1988-89 

12 

1986-87 

10 

1987-88 

4 

1988-89 

10 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1986-87  1265 
1987-88  1175 
1988-89    1202 


4 

50 

4 

0 

4 

50 

4 

0 

5 

00 

2 

4 

1 

50 

6 

7 

1 

50 

2 

7 

1 

50 

6 

7 

4 

50 

4 

50 

4 

25 

329 

25 

3 

8 

323 

00 

3 

6 

338 

50 

3 

5 

AVERAGE  TEACHING  LOAD  OVER  ACADEMY: 
(Last  Three  Years) 


I  COURSES   =  ALL  COURSES  -  (98,99,400 
«  FACULTY   =  FTE  IN  RESIDENCE. 


DISSERTATION) 


2.   FACULTY  ACADEMIC  YEAR  SALARIES  ON  RESEARCH  GRANTS 


The  sense  of  the  Brandeis  community  before  1986  was  that  faculty 
salaries  are  paid  either  from  general  funds  or  endowed  chairs  for 
the  academic  nine-month  portion  and  that  the  summer  salary  is 
allocated  from  research  grants,  either  for  two  months  or  even,  in 
some  cases,  three  months.   Up  to  50%  of  faculty  academic  year 
salaries  at  some  other  institutions  are  paid  directly  from  NIH, 
DOD  and  DOE  grants. 

The  faculty  have  always  felt  that  the  responsibility  for  academic 
year  faculty  salaries  was  that  of  the  institution  and  not  of  the 
individual  and  that  Brandeis  was,  indeed,  a  different  place  than 
a  medical  school  or  a  large  engineering  school.   However,  around 
1986,  it  became  apparent  that  if  we  were  going  to  replace 
retiring  faculty  over  the  next  ten  years,  two  things  had  to  be 
done.   One,  resources  had  to  be  found  to  bring  in  new  faculty 
members  that  overlap  with  the  current  faculty;  and  two,  enough 
space  for  this  new  faculty  had  to  be  created. 

One  of  the  ways  to  address  the  issue  of  bringing  in  new  faculty 
on  limited  resources  was  to  develop  a  pool  for  each  department 
based  on  the  faculty  that  are  currently  at  Brandeis  charging  to 
their  grants  one-ninth  of  their  academic  year  salary  which  is 
approximately  $6,000  to  $10,000  based  on  salary  and  fringe.   This 
pool,  of  course,  would  grow  over  a  period  of  time  as  grants  would 
be  renewed  and  established. 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  now  recommends  that  faculty 
members,  especially  within  the  experimental  sciences,  whose 
teaching  load  is  below  2.0,  which  is  the  new  recommended  level, 
should  be  encouraged  to  place  significant  portions  of  their 
academic  year  salaries,  possibly  up  to  one-half,  on  research 
grants,  but  minimally  two-ninths. 

In  many  of  the  science  departments  within  the  last  three  years, 
very  prestigious  awards  have  been  received  that  pay  for  all  of 
the  academic  year  salary  of  a  faculty  member.   Four  individuals 
will  be  paid  totally  from  the  Markey  Grant  for  five  years,  and 
two  individuals  will  be  paid  essentially  for  life  from  the  Hughes 
Partnership.   Other  significant  awards  such  as  the  Merit  Awards 
from  NIH  and  the  Javits  Award  from  NIH  will  also  pay  considerable 
amounts  of  academic  year  salary  to  individuals.   In  all  cases, 
the  amount  of  academic  year  salary  supported  by  a  grant  must  be 
commensurate  with  the  effort  toward  the  specific  project.       < 

This,  of  course,  helps  the  resource  problem  in  those  departments, 
especially  biology  and  biochemistry  where  there  is  a  strong  need 
to  develop  a  new  faculty  as  the  older  faculty  begin  to  retire. 
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However,  it  says  nothing  about  other  departments,  specifically 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Math  where  the  retirement  issues  are  about 
as  equal  and  severe.   These  departments  are  limited  in  their 
ability  to  put  academic  year  salaries  onto  research  grants  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  funding  agencies  that  support  these 
departments  (NSF)  do  not  provide  academic  year  salary.   In  these 
departments,  therefore,  a  greater  amount  of  salary  will  always  be 
the  burden  of  both  general  and  endowed  funds. 

Across  the  institution,  there  are  several  areas  where  academic 
year  salaries  can  be  paid  from  specific  foundation  grants. 
Within  the  social  sciences,  the  Heller  School,  psychology  and, 
perhaps,  on  some  occasion  in  the  creative  arts,  this  remains  a 
possibility.   However,  it  is  within  these  areas  and  the 
Humanities,  that  the  predominance  of  chairs  have  been  recognized 
at  Brandeis  and  others  will  be  obtained  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  the  balance  of  new  faculty  coming  in  and  replacing  the 
retiring  faculty  in  these  schools  will  be  determined  by  the 
release  of  current  chairs  and  the  development  of  new  chair 
possibilities. 
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3.   PACULTY  STAFFING 


In  the  fall  of  1987,  President  Evelyn  E.  Handler  formed  a 
University  Committee  on  Faculty  Staffing  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Provost  to  examine  Brandeis'  current  policies  and,  if 
deemed  appropriate,  to  make  recommendations  regarding  prudent 
changes  in  current  policies  and  procedures  for  faculty  staffing 
and  related  issues.   The  goal  of  the  Committee  was  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  institutional  perspective  on 
the  issue  of  the  elimination  of  mandatory  retirement  and  its 
likely  effect  on  the  future  of  Brandeis. 

1.  Background 

The  law  governing  the  mandatory  retirement  age  is  known  as  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  (ADEA) .   It  was  passed  in 
1967  and  amended  in  1978  and  1986.   In  October  of  1986,  Congress 
passed  several  amendments  to  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  which  among  other  things  outlawed  mandatory  retirement  at  any 
age.   For  colleges  and  universities,  there  is  a  seven  year 
exemption  for  tenured  faculty  who  will  still  be  subject  to 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  70  until  July  1,  1994. 

In  brief,  the  ADEA  now  makes  it  illegal  to  establish  or  enforce  a 
mandatory  age  for  retirement.   The  exemption  that  permits 
mandatory  retirement  for  tenured  faculty  at  age  70  will  expire  on 
December  31,  1993.   (A  summary  of  the  ADEA  is  attached  as 
Appendix  1 . ) 

2.  Brandeis  Demographics 

Our  records  indicate  that  between  now  and  December  31,  1993, 
fifteen  tenured  faculty  will  achieve  the  current  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  70.   It  is  not  known  how  many  will  choose 
voluntary  early  retirement,  although  past  statistics  tend  to 
support  the  belief  that  the  majority  will  do  so.   (See  tables  at 
the  end  of  this  section.) 

Within  the  next  ten  years,  about  2  0%  of  the  tenured  faculty  at 
Brandeis  will  reach  age  70;  within  the  next  twenty  years,  about 
54%.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  study  of  22,000  tenured 
faculty  members  in  fourteen  research  institutions  around  the 
country  indicated  that  20%  of  them  will  reach  age  70  in  the  next 
ten  years  and  50%  in  the  next  twenty. 
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3.   Discussion  of  Perspectives  and  Issues 

The  Committee  avoided  discussing  individual  or  even  departmental 
cases.   It  was  more  appropriate  for  the  Committee  to  examine 
policies  in  light  of  future,  yet-to-be-hired  faculty  members. 
This  approach  permitted  a  disinterested  examination  of  the  issue. 

Three  broad  themes  were  evident  in  the  discussion.   These  are 
further  delineated  below.   The  main  themes  were:  (1)  a  review  of 
retirement  trends;  (2)  the  issue  of  evaluation  after  tenure;  and 
(3)  policies  and  practices  regarding  retired  faculty  members. 

Retirement  Trends 

The  Committee  concluded  that  no  evidence  to  date  indicates  that 
removal  of  mandatory  retirement  provisions  at  Brandeis  will 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  the  proportion  of  employees 
retiring  after  the  current  "normal  retirement  age". 

Past  statistics  for  the  Brandeis  faculty  support  this  conclusion. 
Over  the  1966  to  1983  period,  only  15%  of  Brandeis  retirements 
were  at  the  mandatory  retirement  age.   More  recently,  from  1984 
to  1987,  80%  of  retiring  faculty  have  elected  "early  retirement" 
under  the  University's  early  retirement  plan.   Thus  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  faculty  have  decided  voluntarily  to 
retire  before  reaching  the  mandatory  age,  even  before  the 
mandatory  age  is  abolished.   As  the  Brandeis  pension  plan  matures 
(with  more  people  retiring  with  more  years  of  service  under  the 
plan  and  hence  larger  earnings  replacement  rates) ,  we  would 
expect  that  there  will  be  diminished  needs  in  the  future  for 
faculty  to  continue  working  to  meet  their  living  standard 
expectations. 

Moreover,  national  statistics  over  the  past  two  decades  indicate 
that  across  the  country  there  is  a  strong  trend  toward  "early 
retirement".   This  trend  continued  undiminished  even  during  the 
double-digit  inflation  years  of  the  early  1980' s.   Gerontological 
and  economic  research  on  the  retirement  decision  indicates  that 
most  workers  retire  at  the  first  opportunity  —  the  decision 
depending  primarily  on  the  availability  of  a  significant  (not 
necessarily  large)  amount  of  non-earnings  income,  mostly  from 
public  and  private  pensions.   There  is  no  evidence  of  a  strong 
work  ethic  and  a  desire  to  hold  onto  traditional  work  roles  in 
the  later  years. 

Some  people  have  speculated  that  university  professors  are 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  population  and  are  more  likely  to 
want  to  continue  working.   Data  available  from  TIAA/CREF  (while 
far  from  ideal)  indicate  that  the  trend  toward  early  retirement 
is  just  as  strong  among  academic  teachers  and  administrators.   As 
yet,  there  has  been  no  delay  in  retirement  among  members  of 
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academia  since  the  mandatory  retirement  age  has  been  raised  by 
state  and  federal  laws. 

Moreover,  we  wish  to  stress  that  even  if  there  were  some  increase 
in  the  average  age  of  retirement,  this  does  not  mean  that  this 
would  necessarily  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
University's  teaching  and  research.   Available  studies  indicate 
that  the  people  who  wish  to  stay  working  longer  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  most  valued  people  in  the  University  —  not  the  "dead 
wood".   Of  course,  there  have  been  cases  in  the  past  of 
unproductive  people  wanting  to  remain  at  the  University  but  it  is 
our  impression  that  these  people  often  did  this  out  of  financial 
need  (resulting  from  special  family  circumstances  or  an 
inadequate  pension  situation) .   As  we  indicated  above,  we  expect 
these  situations  to  decline  in  number  with  the  maturing  of  the 
Brandeis  pension  plan  and,  we  would  add,  as  a  result  of  the 
significant  improvements  in  social  security  that  have  occurred  in 
recent  years. 

Post-Tenure  Evaluation 

In  general,  members  of  the  Faculty  Staffing  Committee  were 
convinced  by  evidence  presented  that  the  numbers  of  older  faculty 
members  who  would  decide  to  stay  on  would  be  small.   Furthermore, 
they  found  no  reason  to  believe  that  older  faculty  members  who 
chose  to  continue  teaching  would  be  less  conscientious  than 
younger  members.   However,  many  agreed  that  extending  the  span  of 
work  life  for  the  faculty  will  intensify  serious  problems  of 
maintaining  standards  that  we  already  face.   We  discussed 
policies  that  might  help  us  to  maintain  those  standards. 

On  the  one  hand,  many  fields  of  knowledge  are  expanding  and 
changing  very  rapidly.   Even  a  very  energetic  scholar  may  be  hard 
put  to  keep  up  with  advances  in  his  own  specialty;  some  find  that 
their  academic  interests  change  significantly.   Some  faculty 
members  are  inevitably  less  pedagogically  gifted  than  others. 
The  tenure  evaluation  process  cannot  select  only  individuals  who 
maintain  impeccable  standards  of  scholarly  and  teaching 
performance  throughout  their  careers.   What  do  we  do  to  motivate 
or  to  help  the  faculty  member  who  falls  behind?  Once  tenure  is 
granted,  our  current  system  provides  little  guidance  or  incentive 
for  improving  the  academic  performance  of  the  faculty. 

Some  universities  have  instituted  formal  systems  of  post-tenure 
evaluation.   Departmental  committees  are  constituted  every  five 
years  or  so  to  review  each  faculty  member's  work.   Such  formal 
review  procedures  for  individuals  are  expensive  and  would  not  be 
accepted  at  Brandeis.   Some  other  practices  would  serve  the  same 
constructive  ends.   The  object  would  be  to  encourage  faculty 
members  to  reflect  systematically  on  their  work  every  few  years 
and  to  provide  support  and  incentives  for  improvement. 
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The  Committee  had  several  concrete  suggestions  that  might  be 
fruitful.   First,  visiting  committees  might  provide  useful 
evaluations  of  how  individuals  were  functioning  in  the  respective 
departments.   To  implement  the  visiting  committee  suggestions, 
some  individual  or  group  should  be  charged  to  work  with  the 
department  administration  to  provide  support  to  faculty  members 
who  want  to  make  changes.   Second,  they  suggested  that  Brandeis 
might  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  more  "steps"  in  the 
professorial  hierarchy.   A  faculty  member  with  an  eye  on 
promotion  is  motivated  to  stretch.   Finally,  some  member 
suggested  postponement  of  the  tenure  decision  until  the 
appointment  to  full  professor.   This  last  measure  would  give  more 
time  and  basis  for  wise  tenure  judgments  and  would  shorten  the 
period  during  which  individuals  were  in  the  tenured  rank. 

We  are  aware  that  these  suggestions  have  merits  and  drawbacks. 
It  would  take  time  to  work  out  a  concrete  proposal  in  this  area 
but  it  seems  to  be  worth  some  serious  attention. 

Policies  and  Practices  Regarding  Retired  Faculty  Members 

The  Committee  on  Faculty  Staffing  accepted  as  probably  valid 
statistical  projections  which  indicate  that,  when  mandatory 
retirement  ceases,  the  great  majority  of  faculty  members  will 
voluntarily  choose  retirement  at  or  before  age  70.   Nevertheless, 
the  Committee  considered  it  prudent  for  the  University  to  develop 
policies  and  practices  calculated  to  encourage  the  decision  to 
retire  by  making  the  terms  of  retirement  both  advantageous  and 
humanely  considerate.   In  their  deliberations  on  what  policies  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  recommend,  they  were  assisted  by  a 
presentation  made  by  a  very  recently  retired  faculty  member  who 
described  the  financial  and  health  anxieties  that  complicated  her 
decision  to  retire  early  and  who  spoke  of  her  reactions  during 
the  first  few  months  after  retirement. 

After  several  discussions  of  this  question  and  the  informative 
presentation  of  the  recently  retired  faculty  member,  the 
Committee  agreed  on  the  following  recommendations  as  the  ones 
most  likely  to  prove  feasible  and  to  benefit  both  the  University 
community  and  the  individual  faculty  member: 

(1)  The  University  administration  should  develop  and  make 
available  to  faculty  members  who  request  it  a  detailed 
"retirement  kit"  with  reliable  information  about  the 
consequences  (material  and  psychological)  of  a  decision  to 
retire.   Timely  counsel  should  also  be  available  to  help 
those  individuals  who  decide  to  draw  up  an  orderly  plan  for 
their  own  retirement. 

(2)  The  University  should  review  its  pension  plans  regularly  to 
be  sure  they  continue  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
retiring  faculty  members  under  prevailing  economic 
conditions. 
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(3)  The  University  should  do  all  it  reasonably  can  to  make 
retiring  faculty  members  feel  welcome  and  wanted  on  campus 
if  they  desire  an  active,  ongoing  relationship  with  the 
University  community  after  retirement.   Particularly 
important  would  be  the  provision  of  work  space  of  some  kind 
—  an  office  or  lab  —  and  access  to  equipment,  supplies  and 
library  privileges.   The  Committee  recognizes  the  present 
severe  shortage  of  office  space  in  the  University  but 
believes  that  shared  space  in  some  form  could  afford  a 
temporary  solution  while  the  University  takes  steps  over  the 
next  five  years  to  make  the  necessary  new  space  available 
for  this  purpose.   The  Committee  believes  this  to  be  a  sound 
investment  for  the  future  intellectual  vitality  and 
scholarly  productivity  of  the  University. 

(4)  So  that  the  University  community  might  derive  direct  benefit 
from  the  continuing  presence  on  campus  of  professors 
emeriti/ae,  the  Committee  recommends  that  programs  be 
established  to  enable  retired  faculty  members  to  present  the 
results  of  their  current  research  in  some  public  forum  and 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  such  University  committees  as 
could  benefit  from  their  experience  and  wisdom.   Eventually 
the  University  might  envision  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of 
"emeritus  college",  a  scholarly  community  of  the  retired 
bringing  a  distinctive  new  intellectual  presence  to  campus 
life. 

(5)  The  Committee  suggests  that  the  University  might  profit  by 
creating  a  specific  role  in  University  governance  for 
retired  professors,  perhaps  a  deliberative  body  without 
legislative  power,  to  which  any  retired  professor  could 
belong  and  which  (in  the  manner  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords  or  the  Canadian  Senate)  would  be  authorized  to  discuss 
and  debate  any  University-wide  issues  that  might  arise  and 
to  publish  their  views.   Such  a  body  could  make  valuable 
contributions  to  the  normal  decision-making  processes  of  the 
Academy . 


4.     Summary 

The  University  Committee  on  Faculty  Staffing  found  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  expiration  of  the  exemption  on  December  31, 
1993,  of  mandatory  retirement  for  tenured  faculty  at  age  70  will 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  the  proportion  of  faculty 
retiring  after  the  current  "normal"  retirement  age.   There  is  a 
need  for  ongoing  analysis  of  current  faculty  through  a  post- 
tenure  evaluation  process  and  for  policies  and  practices  to  meet 
the  concerns  of  the  emeriti  and  emeritae  faculty  at  Brandeis 
University. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


1967 

April  6,  1978 
September  22,  1978 
January  1,  1979 


May  25.  1979 
July  1,  1979 
July  1,  1982 
October  31,  1986 
January  1,  1987 


Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  (ADEA)  is  passed 
providing  certain  protections  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65. 
Because  the  Act's  protections  were  available  only  to 
employees  age  40  to  65,  the  legislation  implicitly  supported 
retirement  at  age  65. 

1978  Amendments  to  the  act  signed  into  law  by  President 
Carter,  effective  January  1,  1979. 

DOL  interpretations  of  the  1978  amendments  were  published  in 
the  Federal  Registrar. 

1978  amendments  become  effective.  Mandatory  retirement  age 
is  raised  to  age  70.  An  EXCEPTION  to  the  extension  of 
mandatory  retirement  age  provided  for  in  the  1978  amendments 
provided  that  colleges  and  universities  may  continue  to 
require  retirement  of  tenured  faculty  as  early  as  age  65 
until  July  1,  1982,  when  age  70  became  the  earliest  age  for 
mandatory  retirement  for  this  group. 

DOL  published  final  regulations  on  the  ADEA  in  the  Federal 
Registrar  44,  No.  103. 

The  EEOC  takes  over  ADEA  enforcement  responsibilities  from 
the  DOL. 

The  exemption  for  tenured  faculty  expires.  Mandatory 
retirement  age  is  automatically  moved  from  age  65  to  age  70. 

President  Reagan  signs  the  1986  Amendments  to  the  ADEA, 
effective  January  1,  1987. 

The  1986  Amendments  become  effective  removing  the  earliest 
possible  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70  for  most  workers. 
Exception:  a  special  rule  allows  the  mandatory  retirement  of 
a  faculty  member  who  is  serving  under  a  contract  of  unlimited 
tenure  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  who  attains  age 
70  until  December  31,  1993. 


Note:  The  EEOC  has  been  directed  to  conduct  •  study  analyzing  the  potential 
consequences  of  the  elimination  of  Mandatory  retirement  on  institutions  of  higher 
education.  That  report,  however,  was  being  "stalled  because  Congress  hadn't 
allocated  the  *1.2  million  needed  to  finance  it".  Chronicle  (12/16/87) 

January  1,  1988       Public  Law  99-509  amends  ADEA  and  requires  private  benefit 

plans  to  continue  accruals  to  employees  who  are  employed  past 
"normal"  retirement  age.   (Brandeis  has  made  appropriate 
compliance  changes  in  its  own  pension  programs.) 

January  1,  1994       The  special  exemption  for  tenured  faculty  expires.  There 
will  no  longer  be  a  mandatory  retirement  age  for  tenured 
faculty. 
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DEFINITIONS/STATISTICS 


AT  PRESENT: 


Early  Retirement  (Adopted  1/25/84): 

A  tenured  faculty  member  may  voluntarily  retirement  upon 
attainment  of  age  62  with  at  least  15  years  of  full-time  service, 


Normal  Retirement: 

The  end  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  individual  turns  68 
years  of  age. 

Mandatory  Retirement: 

The  end  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  individual  turns  70 
years  of  age. 


BRANDEIS  RETIREMENT  STATISTICS: 


From  1966  through  1983: 

39  tenured  faculty  retired. 

6  (15%)  achieved  mandatory  retirement  age. 


From  1984  through  1987: 

15  people  have  retired. 
3  were  age  70. 

12  (80%)  have  opted  for  early  retirement  as  follows; 

Yr. Total #  on  Early  Retirement  Plan 

4 
5 
1 
2 

12~ 
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84 

4 

85 

6 

86 

2 

87 

3 

Total: 

15 

SOME  BACKGROUND  QUOTES  FROM  RELEVANT  MATERIAL 


December  23,  1986 

"Recent  statistics  seem  to  indicate  a  general  trend  among  TIAA- 
CREF  participants  toward  beginning  annuity  income  at  an  earlier 
age  than  was  common  10  years  ago.   However,  there  has  been  a 
simultaneous,  although  smaller,  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
who  wait  until  age  70  or  older  to  begin  receiving  retirement 
income."   TIAA. 


November  22.  1987 

"With  the  passage  of  the  1978  and  the  1986  amendments  to  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  (ADEA) ,  the  issue  of  loss  of 
flexibility  (for  colleges  and  universities)  gained  increased 
significance.   With  the  absence  of  a  mandatory  retirement  age  to 
require  their  separation  from  the  institution,  retirement  is  now 
becoming  a  personal  decision  for  faculty.   If  the  experiences  of 
the  universities  in  several  states  that  already  have  completely 
abolished  mandatory  retirement  are  representative,  when  the 
current  exemption  for  tenured  faculty  members  expires  on  January 
1,  1994,  many  colleges  will  face  further  constraints  on  their 
already  limited  staffing  flexibility."   "Life  After  Early 
Retirement"  Kellams  and  Chronister:  University  of  Virginia. 
Paper  Presented  at  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education. 


January  5,  1988 

"Data  on  how  colleges  and  universities  will  be  affected  by  an 
aging  faculty  and  the  1994  elimination  of  mandatory  retirement 
are  slowly  trickling  in  but  already  two  studies  have  issued 
identical  warnings:  Higher  education  officials  had  better  start 
doing  more  long-term  retirement  planning  or  they  could  face 
dramatic  faculty  staffing  problems  in  the  future." 

"....many  universities  will  have  an  increasingly  large  proportion 
of  older  faculty  members  in  liberal  arts  disciplines  over  the 
next  15  years.   That  prediction  has  already  stirred  wide-spread 
concern  over  two  potential  problems  —  an  acute  faculty  shortage 
...and  the  possibility  that  some  elderly  professors  will  continue 
to  work  after  mandatory  retirement  is  eliminated  even  though  they 
are  no  longer  productive."   (Chronicle  of  Higher  Education) 
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4.   SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations  with  reqard  to 
the  Faculty:  * 

1.  The  standard  teaching  load  for  a  faculty  member  engaged  in 
active  research  should  be  two  courses  per  year  in  the 
experimental  sciences  and  four  courses  per  year  in  the  rest 
of  the  academy. 

2.  The  standard  teaching  load  is  set  to  allow  all  Brandeis 
faculty  members  to  pursue  active  scholarship  eventuating  in 
the  publication  of  high-quality  research. 

A  faculty  member  engaged  in  active  research  who  desires  to 
lower  his  or  her  teaching  commitment  below  the  standard  load 
should  be  able  to  do  so  only  by  buying  out  of  the  teaching 
time  through  placement  of  a  proportional  part  of  his  or  her 
academic  year  salary  on  research  grants. 

No  faculty  member  should  be  able  to  reduce  teaching  through 
this  buyout  procedure  by  more  than  50%  of  the  standard 
courseload.   Thus,  no  non-scientist  may  teach  less  than  two 
courses  per  year  and  scientists  less  than  one. 


3. 


4. 


5.  A  faculty  member  not  engaged  in  an  active  scholarly  career 
is  other  things  being  equal,  not  fulfilling  the  contract 
underlying  the  standard  teaching  load.   In  such 
circumstances,  non-performance  of  scholarship  may  be  cause 
for  limiting  annual  salary  raises. 

6.  A  faculty  member  having  materially  diminished  his  or  her 
research  and  scholarship  or  desirous  of  so  doing  may 
however,  become  eligible  for  full  annual  salary  raises  by 
increasing  his  or  her  teaching  activity  (up  to  six  courses 
per  year) .  '  "" 

7.  The  faculty  members  whose  performance  in  research, 
scholarship,  teaching  or  service  to  the  University  is 
unusually  distinguished  may  also  be  eligible  for 
extraordinary  merit-related  awards  including  summer 
salaries,  research  funds  and  merit  raises. 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  defining  the  standard  teaching  load,  a 
course  includes  official  catalog  lecture,  laboratory  and 
seminar  courses  that  meet  with  a  faculty  instructor  weekly 
for  at  least  three  hours.   Individual  tutorials  and  reading 
courses,  honors  thesis,  supervision  of  graduate  research 
seminars,  directed  research  and  graduate  student  supervision 
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not  included  in  the  above  definition  are  not  courses  to  be 
counted  toward  the  standard  load. 

9.  Departmental  chairpersons  are  entitled  to  a  50%  reduction 
from  the  standard  load. 

10.  Other  departmental  administrative  responsibilities,  such  as 
undergraduate  coordinators,  advisors,  graduate  program 
supervisors,  etc. ,  ordinarily  should  not  merit  reduction  of 
the  standard  load.   Such  duties  are  considered  normal 
responsibilities  and  ought  to  be  spread  or  rotated  among 
departmental  members . 

11.  Release  time  for  Directors  of  Centers  and  interdisciplinary 
programs  should  be  a  matter  for  negotiation  between  the 
individual  and  the  university  administration  in  order  to 
determine  the  best  allocation  of  time  for  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  in  question. 

12.  Undergraduate  classes  that  historically  have  enrollments  of 
less  than  five  should  be  given  no  more  frequently  than  every 
second  year  except  with  the  explicit  approval  of  the 

Dean  of  the  College  or  the  Provost. 

13.  In  instances  in  which  such  courses  are  given  more 
frequently,  it  may  be  advisable  to  ask  the  faculty  member  in 
question  to  increase  his  or  her  teaching  load  beyond  the 
standard  load. 

14.  The  existing  system  of  rotating  chairs  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  chairs  to  acquire  the  kind  of  authority  needed 
to  plan  and  implement  change.   A  five-year  term  would  be 
desirable. 

15.  A  level  of  administrative  oversight  and  coordination  should 
be  created  between  the  departments  and  the  Provost  Office. 

16.  The  Provost  Office  should  be  reorganized  including  increases 
in  staffing  and  space. 

17.  Visiting  committees  should  provide  useful  evaluations  on  how 
individuals  are  functioning  within  the  respective 
departments.   To  implement  the  visiting  committee 
suggestion,  some  individual  or  group  should  be  charged  to 
work  with  the  department  administration  to  provide  support 
to  faculty  members  who  want  to  make  changes. 

18.  The  University  administration  should  develop  and  make 
available  to  faculty  members  who  request  it  a  detailed 
"retirement  kit"  with  reliable  information  about  the 
consequences  (material  and  psychological)  of  a  decision  to 
retire.   Timely  counseling  should  also  be  available  to  help 
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those  individuals  who  decide  to  draw  up  an  orderly  plan  for 
their  own  retirement. 

19.  The  University  should  review  its  pension  plans  regularly  to 
be  sure  they  continue  to  be  adequate  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  retiring  faculty  members  under  prevailing  economic 
conditions. 

20.  The  University  should  do  all  it  can  to  make  retiring  faculty 
members  feel  welcome  and  wanted  on  campus  if  they  desire  an 
active,  ongoing  relationship  with  the  University  community 
after  retirement. 

21.  So  that  the  University  community  might  derive  direct 
benefits  from  the  continuing  presence  on  campus  of 
professors  emeriti/emeritae,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
programs  be  established  to  enable  the  retired  faculty 
members  to  present  the  results  of  their  current  research  in 
some  public  forum  and  to  participate  in  the  work  of  such 
University  committees  that  could  benefit  from  their 
experience  and  wisdom. 

22.  The  Committee  suggests  that  the  University  might  profit  by 
creating  a  specific  role  in  the  University  governance  for 
retired  professors  —  perhaps  a  deliberative  body  without 
legislative  power,  to  which  any  retired  professor  could 
belong  and  which  would  be  authorized  to  discuss  any 
university-wide  issue  that  might  arise  and  to  publish  their 
views. 
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D.   PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  MARKETING 


The  Committee  sought  first  to  inform  itself  and  then  to  develop 
constructive  suggestions  with  regard  to  three  clusters  of 
questions:   (1)  What  image  does  Brandeis  present  to  prospective 
students  in  the  material  sent  out  by  the  Admissions  Office?   Is 
that  image  accurate  and  does  it  convey  our  sense  of  the  kind  of 
university  Brandeis  should  be?  Are  there  ways  we  can  attract 
more  and  better  students,  while  accurately  conveying  what 
Brandeis  is  like  and  while  remaining  true  to  our  institutional 
mission?   (2)  What  image  is  conveyed  in  the  promotional  material 
presented  by  the  Development  Office,  particularly  in  conjunction 
with  the  capital  campaign?   Does  that  image  differ  from  (1) 
above?   Are  the  people  who  "sell"  the  University  to  the  general 
philanthropic  public  and  to  foundations  fully  aware  of  all  of  our 
best  selling  points  in  those  "markets"?   How  do  they  perceive  the 
product  they  are  selling?   (3)  What  public  relations  strategies 
have  seemed  to  control  our  presentation  of  the  University  to  the 
outside  world?  How  important  is  the  controversial  "Jewishness" 
issue  of  the  University? 

In  order  to  discuss  these  questions  meaningfully,  we  had  to  have 
a  reasonably  clear  idea  about  the  Brandeis  "mission"  and  "the 
ideal  image"  we  want  to  project.   In  addition,  we  had  to  discuss 
the  connection  between  such  an  "ideal  image"  and  the  reality  of 
Brandeis  in  the  late  '80's.   We  assumed  that  we  all  agreed  about 
the  meaning  and  implications  of  an  "outstanding,  small  research 
university,"  and  the  ingredients  that  make  up  (or  should  make  up) 
the  "uniqueness"  of  Brandeis:  a  first-class  faculty  with 
international  reputation  dedicated  to  scholarship  and  research  as 
well  as  to  imaginative  education;  the  atmosphere  of  a  small 
college  with  the  resources  of  a  larger  research  university;  an 
unusually  large  faculty  to  student  ratio  resulting  in  an 
individualized  educational  opportunities,  etc. 

Below  we  summarize  what  we  have  learned  so  far  and  then  offer, 
for  your  consideration,  some  of  the  ideas  for  improvements  which 
have  been  generated. 


ADMISSIONS 

What  We  Have  Learned 

The  committee  read  and  analyzed  the  various  materials  which  are 
presently  being  sent  to  prospective  students  by  the  Admissions 
Office,  as  well  as  previous  editions  from  the  late  seventies  and 
early  eighties.   We  also  studied  a  two-hundred  page 
"confidential"  report  which  was  submitted  to  the  University  in 
January,  1986,  by  the  consulting  firm  Admissions  Marketing  Group 
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Incorporated.   In  addition,  we  reviewed  the  presentation  to  the 
larger  committee  by  Dean  David  Gould  earlier  in  the  year  and 
interviewed  Acting  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Dr.  John  Hose,  who 
provided  a  valuable  overview  of  the  changes  in  approach  to 
Admissions  which  occurred  during  President  Handler's  incumbency. 

The  two  most  important  changes  which  Dr.  Hose  described  confirmed 
our  own  impression.   A  decision  had  been  made  to  present 
ourselves  in  a  more  polished,  colorful  and  attractive  manner 
sometimes  with  the  help  of  outside  professionals,  replacing  the 
fairly  dense  prose  and  learned  persuasions  of  the  older  material 
with  briefer,  snappier  copy  interspersed  with  attractive  color 
pictures  intended  to  portray  Brandeis  in  a  typically  New  England 
setting. 

The  second  decision  altered  the  stress  put  on  academic  research 
in  the  earlier  materials  where  the  professors  themselves  were 
introduced  and  their  research  interests  were  described  in  a 
fairly  sophisticated  manner.   The  overall  message  then  was:  come 
to  Brandeis  and  become  a  serious  student;  work  with  great 
scholars  who  care  about  undergraduate  teaching  and  combine  a 
commitment  to  scholarship  and  research  with  a  commitment  to 
teaching.   Many  students,  Hose  said,  were  probably  being 
frightened  off  by  that  message,  at  least  in  the  way  it  was  being 
presented.   Most  students,  he  said,  already  know  about  Brandeis' 
excellent  academic  reputation  and  when  they  apply  to  colleges 
they  typically  apply  to  several  other  colleges  with  similar 
reputations.   For  these  students,  he  said,  the  choice  of  which 
college  to  attend  is  not  made  on  academic  grounds  (the  academic 
equivalency  of  our  academic  rivals  is  taken  for  granted) .   It  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  which  college  promises  the  richest 
"collegiate  experience".   The  decision  was  therefore  made  to 
present  a  Brandeis  which  promised  a  complete,  varied,  well- 
rounded  and  "typical  college"  life,  in  addition  to  its  academic 
excellence.   Without  claiming  a  demonstrable  cause  and  effect, 
Dr.  Hose  pointed  to  the  increased  number  of  applications  in 
recent  years  and,  of  late,  the  modest  improvement  in  standardized 
scores  of  matriculating  students  after  the  precipitous  decline 
which  took  place  during  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties. 

The  new  admission  documents  are  indeed  beautifully  designed  and 
do  focus  much  more  on  the  joys  of  college  life.   Much  is  made  of 
the  cultural  ambience  of  Boston  in  this  literature  and  also  of 
the  high  prestige  of  the  University  and  the  great  success  of  oiir 
graduates,  points  which  are  well  worth  stressing.   But  overall, 
the  Committee  was  struck  by  the  intention  to  present  an  image  of 
a  comfortable,  likeable,  familiar  place  which  is  not  in  any  way 
different  from  other  well-known  and  expensive  colleges  and 
universities  in  New  England.   An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  correct  an  impression  (deemed  to  be  dangerous?)  among 
prospective  students  that  the  University  is  one-sidedly 
intellectual  and  unduly  homogeneous,  ethnically  and  culturally. 
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The  combined  message  of  the  many  pictures  and  words  which 
describe  student  life  promises  the  prospective  freshman  not  only 
a  various,  heterogeneous  student  body  (which  is  indeed  the  case) 
but  also  heterogeneity  in  proportions  which  are  decidedly  not  the 
case.   "People  come  from  all  fifty  states  and  55  countries, 
giving  Brandeis  a  distinctive  flavor... as  stimulating  as  its 
members  are  diverse,"  says  a  colorful  foldout  included  in  the 
admissions  packet.   The  University's  original  and  continuing 
relationship  with  the  American  Jewish  community  is  given  only  a 
passing  reference:  "Founded  by  Jews,  Brandeis  is  utterly  non- 
sectarian,"  the  foldout  continues.   At  times  Brandeis  sounds  in 
this  material  like  an  ivy  league  clone.   The  very  first  sentence 
of  the  central  booklet  in  the  admissions  packet  says:  "Founded  in 
the  intellectual  tradition  of  Boston  and  New  England,  Brandeis 
University  offers  you  ...etc."   Later  on:  "Brandeis  shares  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  heritage  of  Boston  and  New  England  as 
well  as  the  5,700  year-old  Jewish  tradition  of  deep  respect  for 
scholarship  and  learning."   (No  error  in  our  quote.   The  prose  is 
precisely  as  it  appears  here.)   We  also  should  mention  that  the 
Brandeis  seal,  with  its  Hebrew  motto,  has  disappeared  from  the 
admissions  literature.   If  admissions  interviews  reflect  the  same 
picture  of  Brandeis  as  the  printed  material  does,  one  can 
understand  why  some  students  at  Brandeis  speak  about  the  mistaken 
impression  which  they  feel  has  been  created  for  them  concerning 
the  make-up  of  the  student  body  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
institution. 

One  assumes  that  these  changes  of  attitude  in  the  admission 
documents  were  at  least  partially  introduced  due  to  the  data  and 
analysis  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  "Admissions  Marketing 
Group".   That  report  responds  to  the  question:  What  sort  of 
product  might  appeal  to  our  particular  market  and  how  can  that 
market  be  expanded?   The  market  is  defined  as  the  pool  of 
students  who  approach  the  University  either  by  writing  letters  of 
inquiry  or  by  sending  in  an  application.   A  lengthy  questionnaire 
was  developed  which  would  quickly  tease  out  of  these  two  groups 
what  they  saw  in  and  assumed  about  Brandeis  and,  in  general,  what 
they  wanted  in  a  university.   Data  from  both  groups  is  presented 
but  the  analysis  in  the  report  seems  to  have  been  based  mainly  on 
information  culled  from  the  first  group,  the  inquirers. 
Apparently,  the  assumption  was  that  if  Brandeis  could  be  a  place 
where  these  inquirers  followed  up  their  inquiries  with  serious 
applications,  then  our  applicant  pool  would  be  expanded  and  our 
marketing  improved. 

It  seems  dubious  in  the  extreme  that  tailoring  a  university's 
admissions  brochure  according  to  the  market  preferences  of  a 
group  which  actively  chooses  not  to  attend  will  be  successful  in 
increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  matriculants,  yet  that  seems 
to  have  been  what  was  done.   The  data  revealed  that  the  inquirers 
were  made  up  largely  (70%)  of  non-Jews,  "Protestant"  and 
"Catholic",  who  had  only  a  very  dim  and  disappointingly 
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undervalued  sense  of  Brandeis1  academic  reputation.   Queried 
months  after  they  had  apparently  chosen  not  to  follow  inquiry 
with  application,  they  spoke  of  having  wanted  a  college  of  at 
least  four-thousand  undergraduates,  with  a  good  education,  a  rich 
social  life,  a  fully  diversified  student  body,  utterly  secular, 
with  no  sectarian  obligations  or  ethnic  coloration.   The  report 
does  not  systematically  inquire  into  the  views  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  who  actually  apply  and  beyond  them  into  the  views  of 
those  who  later  matriculate.   The  comparison  might  have  been 
useful.   Among  the  Jews  surveyed,  who  make  up  71%  of  the 
applicants,  there  is  a  somewhat  more  accurate  sense  of  what 
Brandeis  actually  is,  though  about  half  of  these  say  that 
Brandeis  is  a  school  of  about  4000  undergraduate  students,  less 
than  half  of  whom  are  Jewish.   A  smallish  percentage  of  these 
(17%)  apply  to  Brandeis  for  what  might  be  termed  explicitly 
Jewish  reasons,  seeking  out  the  Jewish  education  and  life  it 
offers.   The  others  tend  to  answer  with  limited  responses:  a 
secular,  diversified  place,  which  gives  a  good  education,  has  a 
high,  marketable  reputation,  caters  to  and  cares  about  the 
individual,  and  provides  a  rich  and  varied  undergraduate 
"experience".   The  report  has  a  lengthy  analysis  of  Brandeis1 
"Jewish  problem".   The  report  also  ventures  opinions, 
impressionistic  they  confess,  and  at  most  tangentially  related  to 
the  data,  on  the  way  Brandeis  should  advertise  the  education  it 
provides.   Several  are  interesting,  a  few  persuasive.   We  should 
increase  our  undergraduate  numbers  to  4000,  the  number  our  market 
seems  to  seek  (?) .   We  should  strongly  stress  that  we  are  mainly 
an  undergraduate  institution  (it  suggests  that  we  create  a 
"Brandeis  College"  as  in  "Harvard  College"  to  reinforce  our 
commitment  to  undergraduate  education) .   As  possible  sample  copy 
in  our  admissions  material,  they  offer  the  following: 

"When  Brandeis  was  founded,   the  nation's  universities  were 
concentrating  on  graduate  and  professional  school  education.     Most 
still  put  their  resources  in  the  graduate  area.     Yet,   the  forces 
behind  Brandeis  believed  that   it  was  time  for  a  university 
committed  to  the  undergraduate  student.     Outstanding  undergraduate 
education  rests  with  exceptional  teaching.     So  Brandeis  University 
sought  men  and  women  who  enjoyed  teaching  undergraduate  students, 
but  were  also  leaders  in  their  field." 

The  report  notes  that  the  curriculum  at  Brandeis  is  conservative, 
unventuresome ,  unremarkable,  a  reflection  of  the  bill-of-fare  at 
more  prestigious  research  universities  which  stress  graduate 
education.   Brandeis  struck  them  as  a  university  with  an  academic 
inferiority  complex,  working  its  students  harder  than  students 
are  made  to  work  at  other  places  in  order  to  somehow  prove  its 
high  quality  to  itself.   If  Brandeis  is  to  attract  students  on 
the  basis  of  the  education  it  provides,  the  reports  says  over  and 
again,  it  must  develop  a  strong  and  unusual  profile  of 
undergraduate  education.   It  must  seem  different  and  remarkable 
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and,  yes,  exciting.   We  must  brag  shamelessly  about  our  prestige, 
our  competitive  advantages  and  the  career  value  of  coming  to  us. 
And  over  and  again  it  says  we  must  convincingly  promise 
undergraduate  applicants  that  they  are  coming  to  one  of  the 
premier  institutions  of  undergraduate  education. 

Some  Responses  and  Proposals 

In  our  deliberations  regarding  the  above  materials,  we  recognized 
that  we  do  not  have  the  expertise  to  fathom  the  complex  world  of 
public  relations  and  advertising  in  the  higher  education  arena. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  like  to  make  some  observations  and  propose 
some  changes  regarding  the  materials  used  for  describing 
Brandeis.   We  were  clearly  impressed  by  the  great  esthetic 
improvements  in  the  Brandeis  brochures  that  have  occurred  during 
the  last  several  years.   We  also  agreed  that  some  more  emphasis 
on  the  collegiate  life  at  Brandeis  was  needed  compared  to  the  old 
brochures  that  emphasized  perhaps  too  single-mindedly  the  life  of 
the  mind.   We  feel,  however,  that  we  have  overcompensated  in 
attempting  to  live  down  our  alleged  reputation  as  a  school  with 
strong  academics  but  a  truncated  and  unsatisfactory  social  life 
to  the  point  that  the  image  created  in  our  admissions  material  is 
bland,  unfocused,  even  vaguely  anti-intellectual. 

1.  The  publications  currently  used  to  present  Brandeis  to 
prospective  students  (and  presumably  also  to  those  who  advise 
prospective  students)  largely  fail  to  present  an  adequate 
description  of  what  the  University  has  to  offer  to  the 
academically  gifted  student  with  serious  scholarly  ambitions. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  different  form  of  admissions 
material  with  a  different  text.   The  form  could  resemble  the 
Wellesley  pamphlets  which  separately  address  different  concerns 
of  the  applicants,  defining  different  areas  of  appeal.   Instead 
of  reiterating  one  central  message  suitable  for  all  applicants, 
it  is  possible  to  visualize  a  folder  containing  several 
enclosures,  one  of  which  could  be  designed  to  reach  the  serious 
and  talented  secondary  school  graduates,  those  who  would  be 
attracted  to  a  place  where  they  could  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
their  abilities  permit.   To  them,  we  could  honestly  promise  close 
research  collaboration  with  great  scholars.   Creating  a  separate 
appeal  and  a  separate  opportunity  for  gifted  students  should  not 
be  threatening  to  others. 

2.  In  addition  to  a  "special  track"  for  the  brightest  and  most 
ambitious,  Brandeis  needs  to  apply  itself  to  the  design  and 
implementation  of  general  courses  of  study  that  are  distinctively 
our  own.   We  speak  often  about  our  uniqueness  as  a  "small 
research  university"  but  what  does  this  really  mean  in  every  day 
terms  to  the  average  undergraduates  and  prospective  students?   We 
have  to  be  able  to  translate  this  "slogan"  to  meaningful 
descriptions  of  the  advantages  and  differences  of  a  Brandeis 
education  compared  to  a  "Swarthmore"  or  "Oberlin"  education.   In 
the  next  few  years  we  must  refashion  our  undergraduate  curriculum 
in  a  way  which  will  get  immediate  -  and  highly  favorable  - 
attention.   Many  ideas  along  these  lines  have  been  mentioned 
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during  our  earlier  brainstorming  sessions,  but  we  have  to  have  a 
more  focused  forum  where  these  ideas  can  be  analyzed  and  then 
rapidly  implemented.   We  want  to  underscore  the  connection 
between  the  public  relations  image  and  the  actual  quality  of  our 
undergraduate  education.   We  have  to  make  a  renewed  commitment  to 
undergraduate  education  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  self- 
definition  and  self-projection. 

3.  The  university's  commitment  to  truth  must  apply  to  truth  in 
advertising  as  well.   To  prospective  students,  we  should  describe 
the  university  entirely  in  positive  terms,  but  as  it  is  and  as  it 
is  likely  to  be  in  their  four  undergraduate  years.   One 
suggestion  was  that  we  take  the  lead  of  Williams  College  which 
sends  a  pamphlet  called  the  "Jewish  Student  at  Williams"  to  all 
(apparently)  Jewish  applicants.   That  pamphlet  acknowledges  what 
must  certainly  be  on  the  mind  of  its  applicants.   It  promises 
them  a  rich  Jewish  life  if  they  seek  it  and  welcomes  them  utterly 
into  the  august  historic  company  of  Williams  graduates.   Similar 
pamphlets,  Mutatis,  Mutandis,  addressed  to  non-Jewish  applicants 
and  perhaps  to  minority  applicants  might  be  very  effective  at 
Brandeis. 

4.  The  suggestion  of  the  admissions  consultants  that  we  stress 
the  achievements  of  our  alumni  has  solid  merit.   In  one  of  the 
earlier  catalogues,  there  are  brief  sketches  of  the  highly 
successful  careers  of  six  of  the  alumni.   However,  the  small 
number  of  the  sample  lessens  the  impact  that  a  broader  survey 
might  deliver.   From  the  17,000  plus  Brandeis  graduates  now  loose 
in  the  world  (not  excluding  those  with  graduate  degrees) ,  a  most 
impressive  story  can  be  told  in  terms  of  quantity  as  well  as 
quality.   Students,  their  parents  and,  especially,  school 
counsellors  are  concerned  not  only  about  what  education  an 
institution  can  deliver  but  also  with  where  that  education  can 
lead.   We  have  a  brilliant  "track  record"  and  if  we  talk  about 
it,  it  will  be  noticed. 

5.  In  attracting  students,  even  with  the  most  creative 
communications  and  the  most  inviting  curriculum,  nothing  beats 
word-of -mouth  approval  and  even  if  it  is  almost  a  cliche,  first 
impressions  are  often  determinative.   Therefore,  the  first  year's 
experience  and,  in  particular  the  first  two  months  of  the  first 
year  of  the  students'  lives  at  Brandeis,  deserve  very  special 
attention.   We  want  students  to  return  home  for  Thanksgiving 
vacation  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  University.   These  feelings 
will  be  expressed  locally  and  will  be  heard  by  those  who  are  in 
the  process  of  applying  to  colleges.   This  year  we  discussed  at 
some  length  the  problem  with  the  first  year's  educational 
experience  at  Brandeis.   Another  problem  involves  our  advising 
system  and  the  lack  of  contact  with  faculty  prior  to  a 
concentration  decision  by  the  student.   Improvements  in  these 
areas  should  have  the  highest  priority  on  the  Dean  of  College's 
agenda. 
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6.   As  a  foundation  for  all  public  relations,  Brandeis  should 
establish  its  own  special  presence  across  the  country.   There  are 
a  number  of  ways  that  that  can  be  done.   We  suggest  regional  high 
school  competitions  for  a  "Brandeis  Prize"  in  one  or  more 
subjects.   The  award  could  be  a  potential  first-year  scholarship 
or  even  cash.   Judging  could  be  carried  out  locally  using  local 
educators  or  perhaps  local  alumni  working  in  conjunction  with 
Brandeis  faculty.   A  Brandeis  Faculty  Speakers'  Bureau  could  be 
established  with  lectures  of  popular  interest  —  perhaps  along 
the  lines  of  the  successful  Saturday  Lecture  Series.   Above  all, 
a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  convince  Channel  2  to  feature 
some  of  these  lectures  on  public  television.   Perhaps  Brandeis 
can  organize  televised  round-table  discussions  about  "Higher 
Education:  Toward  the  21st  Century"  (not  necessarily  with  only 
Brandeis  faculty) . 

Postscript:   Clearly  the  thrust  of  these  recommendations  raises 
issues  which  we  will  need  to  develop  further.   The  section  of 
this  report  spoke  of  a  Brandeis  faculty  primarily  committed  to 
research  with  teaching,  in  the  sense  of  the  aggressive  and 
committed  teaching  implied  above,  clearly  secondary.   That 
section  conveyed  the  notion  that  all  teaching  arises  as  a  bi- 
product  of  research  and  seems  to  conceive  of  undergraduate 
education  as  an  introduction  into  the  results  of  that 
authoritative  research.   Accordingly,  that  section  argued,  the 
reputation  of  the  University  derives  primarily  from  the  scholarly 
reputation  of  its  faculty  and  is  solely  toward  augmenting  of  that 
reputation  that  its  system  of  rewards,  incentives  and  honors 
ought  to  be  oriented. 

We  do  not  gainsay  the  main  thrust  of  this  analysis.   But  surely 
Brandeis1  depressed  reputation  as  an  undergraduate  college, 
reflected  in  the  College  survey  books,  is  not  solely  a  function 
of  its  scholarly  standing, nor  will  that  reputation  be  fully 
restored  and  enhanced  solely  by  a  public  relations  campaign 
trumpeting  our  scholarly  achievements.   A  unifocal  conception  and 
image  of  the  university  which  infers  that  we  are  also  centrally 
concerned  with  undergraduate  education  seems  most  advisable. 

While  the  main  portion  of  the  Committee's  time  was  spent 
analyzing  Admissions  material,  we  also  had  a  chance  to  review 
other  promotional  material  developed  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Office.   In  general,  we  found  that  material  to  be  impressive 
precisely  in  ways  in  which  we  found  the  Admissions  material  to  be 
lacking.   Of  particular  merit  is  the  booklet  "Fulfilling  the 
Promise",  the  basic  prospectus  for  the  capital  campaign.   Here  it 
is  the  academy  and  the  many  wide-ranging  research  strengths  of 
the  University  which  are  front  and  center.   Great  scholars  are 
introduced  in  a  way  which  makes  them  seem  prominent  and 
formidable  but  also  accessible.   The  material  is  intelligent  and 
interesting  to  read,  not  puffery.   Indeed,  the  booklet  bursts 
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with  ideas,  conveying  the  notion  that  Brandeis  is  a  place 
bursting  with  ideas.   The  society  and  community  of  the  University 
is  discussed  last  and  tastefully.   It  occurred  to  us  that  it  is  a 
booklet  which  will  attract  donors  but  also  could  attract  the  sort 
of  students  to  whom  we  wish  to  appeal. 

We  find  much  else  that  is  published  by  the  University  to  be 
commendable  as  well.   The  Brandeis  Review  admirably  solves  the 
problems  of  being  a  superior  college  magazine  and  a  format  for 
University  news.   Nearly  all  of  the  pamphlets  on  individual 
programs  seem  well-designed  and  adequate  to  their  occasions. 
Though  inexpensively  produced,  many  of  these  seemed  superior  to 
the  more  expensive,  glossier  material  distributed  by  the 
Admissions  Office.   We  suggest  that  all  University  publications 
be  examined  and  continuity  be  ensured  through  an  orderly  review 
of  all  materials  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
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E .   LIBRARY 


INTRODUCTION 


Brandeis  University  must  position  itself  for  significant  change 
in  the  1990' s  and  beyond.   The  availability  of  computers  and 
other  new  information  technologies  have  brought  libraries  more 
changes  within  the  past  decade  than  in  the  previous  century.   It 
is  predicted  that,  in  the  1990' s,  these  and  other  emerging 
technologies  will  have  more  profound  impact  on  publishing,  on  the 
way  scholarly  information  is  communicated  and  on  libraries.   The 
Brandeis  University  Library  is  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
strategic  planning  study  to  help  us  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
1990' s  in  a  logical  and  coherent  manner.   This  interim  report 
covers  the  first  phase  of  our  strategic  planning  process:  an 
Organizational  Assessment  Phase  to  increase  our  understanding  of 
present  and  future  issues.   The  final  report,  to  be  completed  by 
September,  1989,  will  include  the  deliberations  of  the  second 
phase:  a  Vision  and  Strategy  Phase  which  will  determine  the 
Library's  future  direction,  goals  and  strategies  for  their 
realization. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 

During  the  organizational  assessment  phase,  the  Library  conducted 
user  surveys,  an  internal  operations  assessment  and  an  external 
trend  analysis  to  determine  those  factors  which  may  influence  its 
future  development. 

Library  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Library  has  made  major  strides  in 
several  areas.   The  construction  of  the  Farber  Library  added 
24,000  square  feet  of  space  to  the  Main  Library.   An  integrated 
library  system  was  implemented  over  a  three-year  period, 
resulting  in  the  automation  of  all  library  functions  and  the 
creation  of  an  on-line  catalog  that  offers  Brandeis  scholars 
remote  access  via  the  Campus  Local  Area  Network  or  ordinary 
telephone  lines.   The  Library  has  efficient  management  practices 
and  has  developed  a  staff  viewed  by  faculty  and  students  as 
highly  competent,  professional  and  helpful.   The  collections  have 
been  developed  to  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the 
undergraduates  and  the  instructional  needs  of  most  faculty.   Many 
of  these  achievements  have  been  made  possible  through  the 
continued  fund  raising  efforts  of  the  Brandeis  University 
National  Women's  Committee. 
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In  spite  of  these  accomplishments,  there  are  major  areas  which 
the  Library  has  been  unable  to  address  adequately  in  the  '80's: 

Severe  economic  restrictions  have  prevented  the  Library  from 
keeping  pace  with  traditional  collection  strengths.   In  the  ten 

years  since  1979,  total  library  expenditures  increased  from  $1.75 
million  to  $3.76  million,  an  increase  of  115%  (average  annual 
increase:  8%).   Based  on  1967  dollars,  however, the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  was  .46  cents  in  1979  and  by  1987,  it  had 
dropped  to  .29  cents,  an  annual  decrease  of  3.5%.   Thus,  the 
Library's  real  purchasing  power  for  the  ten-year  period  has 
increased  on  the  average  0.5%  each  year!   The  situation  has  been 
further  exacerbated  by  the  falling  value  of  the  dollar  in  the 
mid-80' s  and  double-digit  annual  increases  in  journal  costs  (242% 
increase  since  1979) .   As  a  result: 

Current  subscriptions  to  scholarly  journals  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  research  needs  of  the  majority  of  faculty.   In  a  recent 
survey,  93%  of  the  responding  faculty  listed  more  journal 
subscriptions  among  their  top  five  priorities  for  library  funding 
and  50%  listed  new  journal  subscriptions  as  the  number  one 
priority  for  library  funding.   Similar  demands  for  more  current 
journal  subscriptions  were  voiced  by  the  majority  of  graduate 
students  responding  to  a  companion  survey. 

Staff  shortage  threatens  the  quality  of  services  the  Library  is 
able  to  provide.   According  to  a  1987  survey  conducted  by  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources,  Inc.,  almost  every  research  library 
in  the  United  States  has,  over  the  past  decade,  expanded  the  size 
of  the  staff  in  three  key  areas:  systems  office  —  for  the 
maintenance  of  automated  systems  and  training  staff  in  their  use; 
library  instruction  —  for  teaching  students  in  the  use  of  on- 
line databases  and  bibliographic  tools;  and  preservation  —  to 
address  the  problems  of  books  falling  apart  in  the  stacks.   The 
Brandeis  Library  has  similarly  created  these  offices  without  the 
benefit  of  additional  staff,  but  through  staff  reallocation.   As 
a  result,  many  traditional  services  have  become  critically  short- 
staffed,  as  evidenced  by  backlogs  in  cataloguing,  in  stack 
maintenance,  and  in  long  turn-around  time  for  interlibrary  loan 
requests.   In  addition,  though  many  excellent  programs  have  been 
developed  that  can  assist  faculty  and  students  in  becoming  more 
efficient  library  users,  the  Library  is  reluctant  to  market  them 
widely  for  fear  of  over-stretching  an  already  overworked  staff. 

There  are  critical  space  and  environmental  needs  in  the 
libraries.   The  Goldfarb  Library  now  has  an  aging  heating, 
ventilation  and  air-conditioning  system  that  is  grossly 
inadequate  in  supplying  a  comfortable  environment  for  staff  and 
library  users.   The  noise  levels  in  the  libraries,  especially  in 
the  Gerstenzang  Science  Library,  are  intolerable  to  many  faculty 
and  students  who  wish  to  have  quiet  spaces  for  study.   Inadequate 
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lighting,  broken  chairs  and  worn  carpeting  all  attest  to  the 
effect  of  deferred  maintenance. 

Library  involvement  in  academic  planning  is  hampered  by  its 
position  within  the  Academy.   For  faculty  and  students,  the 
Library  is  central  and  essential  to  their  teaching,  research  and 
learning.   It  is  the  mission  of  the  Library  to  anticipate  their 
needs  and  facilitate  their  work  by  providing  them  with  the 
necessary  information  when  they  need  it.   Equally  important  is 
the  Library's  responsibility  toward  future  generations  of 
scholars.   In  order  to  serve  the  Academy  effectively,  the  Library 
must  be  involved  in  all  academic  planning  from  the  beginning.   At 
present,  the  Director  of  the  Library  does  not  serve  on  academic 
planning  committees  and  has  no  direct  access  to  the  Provost. 

External  Trend  Analysis 

The  future  of  the  Brandeis  University  Library  is  shaped  by 
institutional  as  well  as  external  forces.   As  the  Library  looks 
to  the  future,  it  acknowledges  and  anticipates  a  variety  of 
changes  that  will  influence  its  direction.   It  recognizes  that: 

America  is  becoming  an  Information  Society  featuring  an 
Information  Economy.   The  products  of  information  are  presently 
estimated  to  be  doubling  every  sixteen  years  and  this  rate  is 
accelerating.   Electronic  technology  is  simultaneously  the 
mechanism  by  which  information  is  generated  and  the  means  with 
which  it  is  being  harnessed.   These  twin  developments  have 
profound  implications  for  scholars  and  libraries. 

Through  new  technologies  such  as  desktop  computing,  networking 
capabilities,  telefacsimile  transmission  and  electronic 
publishing,  scholars  will  require  a  new  array  of  services  from 
libraries.   Libraries  will  have  to  redefine  their  roles  in  regard 
to  scholarly  communication  and  information  technology. 

Libraries  will  continue  to  experience  tension  between  demands  for 
print  and  electronic  information  sources.   The  proliferation  of 
printed  materials  and  electronic  databases  has  created  dual 
demands  on  the  contemporary  university  library.   On  the  one  hand, 
libraries  must  preserve,  expand  and  provide  access  to  its 
traditional  collection  of  books,  journals,  microfilm,  audio  and 
video  materials.   On  the  other  hand,  they  must  also  provide 
electronic  access  to  remote  as  well  as  local  databases.   The 
tension  between  these  needs  in  regard  to  budget  allocations, 
space  and  service  will  increase  in  the  future,  forcing  libraries 
to  make  hard  choices  with  limited  budgets. 

Cooperation  among  Boston  Library  Consortium  members  will  be 
strengthened.   As  a  member  of  the  Consortium,  shared  access  to 
our  collective  collections  is  a  central  priority.   Libraries  are 
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realizing  more  and  more  the  benefits  of  cooperative  planning  and 
networking  arrangements  with  one  another. 

The  University  as  an  Institution  of  Higher  Education  must  adapt 
to  changes  in  American  society  and  the  world.   Higher  education 
will  become  ever  more  important  as  a  vehicle  for  social  mobility 
for  Americans  and  as  a  support  for  international  economic 
competition.   The  composition  of  the  student  population  will 
continue  to  change.   There  will  be  more  part-time,  older 
students,  women,  minorities  and  foreign  students.   Libraries  will 
have  to  develop  new  methods  for  delivery  of  services  to  this 
changing  population. 

The  number  of  students  attending  library  schools  has  been 
steadily  decreasing;  the  majority  of  librarians  now  working  will 
be  retiring  by  the  end  of  this  century.   These  changes  in  the 

availability  of  librarians  will  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  a 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable  staff. 

MULTIPLE  CHALLENGES  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

It  is  clear  that  the  Brandeis  Library  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
following  multiple  challenges  if  it  is  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  Academy  in  the  21st  century: 

1.  Strategic  Management  of  Collection  Development;   The  Library 
must  continue  to  build  and  expand  its  collections  to  meet  the 
changing  research  needs  of  a  diverse  academic  community.   The 
make-up  of  its  collections  will  include  both  traditional  and 
electronic  information  sources. 

2.  Staffing;   The  Library  must  address  the  critical  situation 
of  staff  shortage  to  maintain  the  quality  of  its  services. 

3.  Strategic  Use  of  Technology;   The  Library  must  develop  a 
strategy  for  keeping  up  with  available  technologies  to  ensure 
that  its  users  are  provided  with  the  most  comprehensive 
information  services  possible. 

4.  Position  of  the  Library  Within  the  University;   To  be 

effective,  the  Library  must  participate  fully  in  all  stages  of 
academic  planning. 

5.  Marketing  Strategy;   As  the  Library  strengthens  its 
collections  and  services,  it  must  develop  marketing  strategies  to 
clearly  communicate  their  availability  to  the  community. 

6.  Building  a  Solid  Financial  Base;   The  Library  cannot 
continue  to  grow  and  improve  without  increased  levels  of  funding. 
Besides  increased  allocations  from  the  University,  the  Library 
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must  take  upon  itself  more  development  responsibilities  to 
increase  its  endowment  base. 

7.  Improvement  of  the  Physical  Environment;   Environmental 
concerns,  relating  to  noise,  heating,  air-conditioning, 
furnishing  and  space  needs,  must  be  addressed  in  a  timely  manner 
to  avoid  continuing  deterioration  of  the  library  environment. 

8.  Commitment  to  Stronger  Consortial  Arrangements  Must  Be  Made; 

Such  commitment  will  expand  the  Brandeis  Library's  ability  to 
access  the  rich  resources  of  other  libraries  within  the 
Consortium.   But  the  Consortium  can  be  effective  only  if  all  of 
its  members  contribute  their  fair  share.   Commitment  to  stronger 
consortial  arrangements  will  therefore  have  substantial  impact  on 
our  internal  planning  activities. 
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P.   RESTRUCTURING  OF  THE  ACADEMY 


TOWARDS  A  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  examine  the  current  structure  of 
the  academic  administration  in  order,  primarily,  to  identify  as 
best  we  can  its  weaknesses  and  inadequacies.   But  we  seek  also  to 
suggest  the  criteria  that  should  inform  any  reorganization. 
Finally,  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to  reach  a  consensus  on 
the  issue,  we  make  bold  to  sketch  the  elements  that  we  think 
should  be  part  of  such  a  reorganization. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point,  we  recommend: 

•  Radical  reduction  in  the  number  of  individuals  reporting  to 
the  Provost; 

•  Shift  of  direct  line  management  of  Departments  from  the 
Provost  to  a  new  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (or  Deans  of  Divisions) ; 
and 

•  Creation  of  the  Office  of  Associate  Provost  for  Resources  and 
Planning  in  the  Arts,  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 

Finally,  had  time  permitted,  we  would  have  hoped  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  the: 

•  Removal  of  the  supervision  of  operational  activities  from  the 
Provost  —  and  their  assignment  variously  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Implementing  these  changes  should  provide  the  Provost  with  the 
time  and  staff  for  strategic  planning,  enabling  him  henceforth  to 
anticipate  events  and  not  merely  find  himself  constrained  to 
react  to  them.   The  provost  should  be  free  to  engage  more 
actively  in  fund  raising  and  to  participate  significantly  in 
discussion  of  issues  of  national  and  University  policy.   His 
duties  should  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  development  and  allocation 
of  major  resources,  to  setting  academic  priorities  among  various 
Divisions  and  for  the  institution  as  a  whole,  to  evaluating 
current  activities,  exploring  external  opportunities,  and 
developing  relations  with  such  bodies  as  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  agencies  of  government. 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

Several  years  ago,  Brandeis  began  the  transition  from  the 
"entrepreneurial"  to  the  "professional  management"  phase  of  the 
organizational  life  cycle.   Recognition  of  the  need  for  better 
financial  controls  and  management  systems  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Office  of  Executive  Vice  President  for  Finance  and 
Administration,  while  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Provost  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  was  a  signal  that  the  management  improvement 
agenda  had  been  expanded  to  include  academic  administration.   The 
creation  of  this  office  demonstrated  the  intention  to  establish  a 
stronger  academic  executive  for  Brandeis.   For  the  first  time  the 
chief  academic  officer  was  the  point  of  resolution  for  all 
academic  affairs.   The  role  of  the  President  was  more  sharply 
defined  by  removing  the  direct  reporting  of  certain  academic 
units. 

Expectations  for  the  Provost  are  in  contrast  to  those  of  his 
predecessor,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.   The  Provost  represents  the 
interests  of  the  Academy  to  the  President  and  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  with  the  understanding  that  the  President  holds  the 
Provost  responsible  and  accountable  for  academic  program 
planning,  management  and  resource  allocation  decisions.   Only  in 
this  manner  will  the  Provost  be  able  to  fulfill  his  defined 
function  as  the  chief  academic  officer  of  the  University. 

Transforming  the  Provost's  position  into  a  full  general  officer 
of  the  institution  from  the  moderator/mediator  role  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  requires  further  realignment  in  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  three  senior  officers  who  constitute  the 
management  team  of  the  University:  the  President,  the  Provost  and 
the  Executive  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  Administration. 
Major  decisions  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  equal  input  from 
these  officers  acting  in  concert  and,  on  occasion,  in  healthy 
competition  deriving  from  their  differing  perspectives  on 
University  needs. 


II.   THE  PROBLEM 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  present  management  structure  of 
Brandeis  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  carry  out  effectively  its 
proclaimed  mission  as  both  a  research  university  and  a  liberal 
arts  college.   The  current  academic  organization,  in  particular, 
may  be  suitable  for  a  smaller,  less  complex  institution,  but  it 
is  clearly  inadequate  for  current  needs.   The  difficulties  can  be 
summarized  as  follows. 

A.   Increased  Demands  on  the  Provost 

The  Office  of  the  Provost  is  overburdened.   Excluding  the  Provost 
himself,  there  are  three  professional  staff  and  four  clerical 
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staff  —  a  total  of  seven  people  supporting  the  executive  manager 
of  a  $70  million  enterprise.   An  unorthodox  mix  of 
policy/planning/ evaluation  and  management  responsibilities  — 
appointment/promotion/tenure  process,  departmental  evaluation, 
budget  preparation,  expense  management,  salary  review,  faculty 
activity  reports,  etc.  —  makes  administration  unnecessarily 
burdensome  and  strains  the  limited  resources. 

The  nub  of  the  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  any  meaningful 
decision-making  authority  between  the  Provost  and  the 
University's  45  departments,  programs,  and  other  academic  units. 
Consequently,  virtually  all  problems,  controversies,  special 
requests  (especially  those  involving  the  adjustment  of  resources 
allocations)  are  brought  to  the  Provost  for  resolution. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Provost  is  left  with  little  time  for  larger 
issues  of  academic  supervision  and  policy  formulation.   Planning 
is  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.   The  Provost  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  direct  supervision  of  45  individuals  and  also  plan 
adequately  for  the  Academy's  future.   Since  economic  (and 
program)  decisions  of  the  smallest  nature  currently  rise  to  the 
most  senior  level,  the  time  and  energy  needed  for  strategic 
thinking,  resource  development,  evaluation  of  current  activities 
and  support  for  new  initiatives  is  effectively  driven  out.   In 
short,  the  Provost  currently  spends  too  much  time  in  micro- 
management  (personnel  and  salary  problems,  collegial  relations) . 
These  are  not  unimportant  but  should  be  handled  at  a  different 
level,  thus  enabling  the  Provost  to  take  a  long  range  perspective 
on  what  the  Academy  is  doing  or  where  it  is  headed. 

B.  Inadequate  Definition  of  the  Provost's  Budgetary  Authority 

The  Provost  and  the  academic  activities  for  which  he  is 
responsible  are  not  appropriately  represented  in  the  University's 
budgetary  procedure.   Budgetary  responsibilities  of  the  Executive 
Vice  President  for  Finance  and  Administration  vis-a-vis  the 
Provost  have  not  been  clearly  defined.   In  addition,  the  Provost 
is  severely  hampered  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  by  budgetary 
procedures  that  do  not  inform  him  in  a  timely  fashion  of  the 
financial  constraints  under  which  he  will  be  operating  during  the 
academic  year. 

C.  Inadequate  Staffing  of  the  Academic  Administration 

The  academic  administration  is  understaffed  in  areas  that  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  a  research-oriented  university. 
Especially  costly  is  the  absence  of  personnel  knowledgeable  in 
the  pursuit  of  research  support  in  particular  disciplines. 
Interaction  between  such  personnel  and  individual  departments 
could  stimulate  more  aggressive,  entrepreneurial  development 
activities  in  the  departments.   In  many  departments,  such 
activity  at  present  is  virtually  nil. 
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D.  Lack  of  Effective  Coordination  of  Departmental  Activities 

Mechanics  for  coordinating  departmental  activities  are 
inadequate.   Criteria  for  departmental  development  are  lacking 
and  the  organizational  basis  for  implementation  of  such  criteria 
is  lacking,  as  well.   The  Deans  of  the  College  and  of  the 
Graduate  School  are  formally  responsible  for  academic 
programming,  support  services  and  curricula.   But  they  lack 
authority  commensurate  with  their  responsibility.   On  paper,  for 
example,  the  Dean  of  the  College  is  responsible  for  the  entire 
academic  experience  of  the  undergraduates  but  has  neither  the 
staff  nor  the  (budgetary)  authority  to  effect  this 
responsibility.   As  a  consequence,  departmental  participation  in 
college-wide  programs  (such  as  University  Studies)  is  not 
adequately  supervised.   The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  similarly 
lacks  the  resources  to  shape  new  programs  or  to  determine  the 
size  of  student  bodies.   The  University  administration,  other 
than  by  resort  to  ad  hoc  negotiation,  is  not  capable  of 
implementing  University  programs  that  require  the  cooperation  of 
several  departments.   What  is  lacking  is  a  level  of  management 
structure  that  could  integrate  curriculum,  staffing  and  graduate 
program  needs. 

E.  Structural  Weakness  at  the  Level  of  Departments  and  Schools 

The  reporting  structure  for  school  councils  and  departments  is 
underdeveloped.   Department  heads  presently  lack  the  authority  to 
deal  with  innumerable  matters  ranging  from  special  budget  needs 
to  capital  requests  to  entrepreneurial  initiatives  and  must  vie 
with  forty  other  department  heads,  deans  and  program  directors 
for  access  to  the  Office  of  the  Provost  in  order  to  negotiate 
such  matters.   Department  chairs  must  have  more  autonomy  to  deal 
with  many  of  these  issues  themselves.   For  others,  there  must  be 
greater  accessibility  and  more  ready  communication  between  levels 
on  the  ladder  of  authority  than  is  presently  the  case. 


III.   OBJECTIVES 

If  our  analysis  of  problems  in  the  current  structure  is  correct, 
the  Provost's  office  should  be  reorganized  with  three  major 
objectives  in  mind.   First,  the  Provost  should  be  the  officer 
whose  primary  responsibility  is  the  effective  educational 
leadership  and  management  of  the  Academy.   Second,  the 
institutional  atmosphere  should  encourage  proper  representation 
and  coordination  of  specialized  academic  interests  such  as  those 
of  undergraduates,  graduate  students,  specific  school  and  support 
functions  like  the  library  and  computing.   Third,  the 
reorganization  should  encourage  greater  initiative, 
responsibility  and  entrepreneurship  at  all  administrative  levels 
of  the  Academy. 
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A.  Effective  Leadership  and  Management  of  the  Academy 

Since  the  Provost  is  the  chief  academic  officer,  it  is  important 
that  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  be  defined  at  a 
sufficiently  high  level  for  general  oversight  as  well  as 
budgetary  control.   At  the  same  time,  the  Provost's  office  should 
not  be  overloaded  by  having  too  many  other  individuals  or  offices 
report  to  it. 

B.  Representation  and  Coordination  of  Academic  Departments  and 
Specialties 

While  the  duties  of  the  Provost  are  strengthened  and  centralized, 
the  structure  should  also  encourage  effective  representation  and 
coordination  of  the  many  varied  academic  departments,  programs 
and  resources  within  the  University.   These  include  the  major 
divisional  groups  such  as  the  sciences,  social  sciences, 
humanities  and  creative  arts;  the  graduate  school  and 
undergraduate  college;  the  library  and  computing  center.   By 
differentiating  several  additional  offices  —  Dean  of  the 
College,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  (Divisional)  Dean(s)  of 
Faculty  —  which  ultimately  report  to  the  Provost,  it  is  possible 
to  ensure,  on  the  one  hand, that  such  interests  will  be 
effectively  represented  and,  on  the  other,  that  broader 
University  interests,  such  as  the  participation  of  departments  in 
University-wide  programs  and  activities  will  be  effectively 
monitored.   Moreover,  staffs  can  then  be  developed  within  the 
Provost's  and  Deans'  offices  that  focus  on  more  manageable 
portions  of  the  Academy  than  is  presently  the  case. 

C.  A  Vital  Academic  Environment 

Our  ultimate  objective  is  to  create  an  environment  where  persons 
at  all  administrative  levels  of  the  Academy  can  take 
responsibility  and  initiative  with  respect  to  the  decisions, 
budgets, fund-raising  and  activities  under  their  care.   This 
includes  the  Provost,  Deans  and  Department  Chairs.   At  the  same 
time, we  wish  to  create  an  atmosphere  where  those  in  authority  are 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  those  under  their 
supervision  and  are  also  knowledgeable  about  the  available 
resources  in  their  particular  administrative  areas. 

IV.   TOWARDS  REORGANIZATION 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to  advocate  a  particular 
administrative  structure.   Several  alternatives  have  been 
considered  by  this  Committee.   Since  all  of  them  proved  to  have 
identifiable  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  could  not  be 
thoroughly  evaluated  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  we  will  limit 
ourselves  to  suggesting  the  general  direction  a  reform  may  take. 
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A.   Separation  of  the  Functions  of  Provost  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty 

The  present  position  of  Provost  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  evolved 
from  that  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty.   While  this  development 
recognized  the  need  for  an  officer  who  would  serve  as  the  chief 
academic  executive  of  the  institution  with  ultimate 
responsibility  for  academic  program  planning,  management  and 
resource  allocation,  it  is  now  evident  that  one  person  cannot 
fulfill  that  responsibility  and  at  the  same  time  provide  direct 
supervision  and  support  of  the  individual  departments  and 
programs.   Accordingly,  any  reorganization  of  the  academic 
administration,  if  it  is  to  have  any  real  prospect  of 
constituting  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  current 
structure,  must  relieve  the  Provost  of  the  responsibility  of 
direct  line  management  of  the  departments. 

1.  Creation  of  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

At  present,  the  Brandeis  faculty  is  organized  as  twenty-four 
departments,  which  in  turn  are  grouped  into  four  Schools  or 
Divisions:  Creative  Arts,  Humanities,  Social  Science  and  Science. 
(The  Heller  School  can  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  School  or  Division, 
although  in  some  ways,  it  functions  like  a  department.) 

The  simplest  and  least  costly  option  —  as  well  as  the  one  most 
easily  implemented  —  is  to  create  a  single  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
whose  responsibilities  would  embrace  and  be  limited  to  the  direct 
supervision  and  support  of  the  twenty-four  academic  departments, 
along  with  the  Foster  Lab,  the  Rosenstiel  Center  and  various 
research  centers.   This  constitutes  about  two-thirds  the  number 
of  individuals  and  programs  who  currently  report  to  the  Provost 
and,  accordingly,  is  that  much  more  manageable;  for,  unlike  the 
Provost  under  the  present  structure,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  such  units  as  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  Library,  Computing  Center,  Sponsored 
Programs  or,  of  course,  the  other  academic  Deans. 

Whether  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  would 
in  itself  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  objectives  of  both  relieving 
the  Provost  and  providing  ready  access  for  and  adequate 
supervision  of  the  departments  and  faculty  could  be  assessed  over 
time. 

2.  Creation  of  Divisional  Deans 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  single  Dean  of  the  Faculty  would 
prove  to  have  many  of  the  same  problems  associated  with  the 
present  structure:  too  much  fiscal  responsibility  residing  in  a 
single  individual  with  oversight  responsibility  for  too  many 
programs.   More  specifically,  the  mere  size  of  the  Sciences 
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creates  special  needs.   Although  they  are  ostensibly  one  of  four 
schools  at  Brandeis,  the  Sciences  in  reality  account  for  far  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  Academy's  personnel  and  budget.   A  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  whose  expertise  lies  in  social  sciences  or  humanities 
would  have  difficulty  assessing  the  needs  of  the  science  faculty 
and  planning  for  its  future.   A  single  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  then, 
would  very  likely  require  Associate  Deans  whose  responsibilities 
would  be  drawn  along  divisional  lines.   Since  they  would  probably 
be  recruited  from  the  faculty  or  be  comparable  in  stature,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  single  Dean  model  would  in  the  end  be 
any  less  expensive  than  an  administrative  structure  consisting  of 
several  Divisional  Deans. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  over  time  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  would  evolve  or  be  subdivided  into  two  or  three 
Divisional  Deans.   That  is,  creation  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  may  turn  out  to  represent  the  first  stage  of 
implementation  in  the  creation  of  a  Divisional  Dean  structure, 
with  the  incumbent  Dean  of  the  Faculty  at  the  time  moving  on  to 
serve  as  a  Divisional  Dean.   Conceivably,  there  would  be  at  first 
just  two  Divisional  Deans:  a  Dean  of  Sciences  and  a  Dean  of  Arts, 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences.   Although  at  many  institutions 
Arts  and  Humanities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Social  Sciences,  on  the 
other,  constitute  separate  divisions,  Brandeis  is  presently,  and 
in  the  near  future  will  continue  to  be,  too  small  to  support  such 
a  structure.   Ultimately,  however,  the  University  may  require  a 
further  expansion  of  that  kind. 

The  new  level  of  administration  represented  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  or  the  Divisional  Deans  would  oversee  workloads,  long- 
range  planning  and  engage  in  both  development  projects  and  the 
development  of  faculty  resources.   Having  responsibility  for  the 
personnel  and  fiscal  matters  related  to  all  departments  and 
faculty,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  or  the  Divisional  Deans  would  be 
able  to  review  all  significant  areas  of  a  department's  budget 
with  the  Department  Chairs  at  one  time  and  in  an  integrated 
fashion.   In  sum,  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  overall 
health  of  the  departments  under  their  aegis. 

Giving  the  academic  Deans  responsibility  for  budget  and  personnel 
matters  and  for  overseeing  the  departments  requires  appropriate 
administrative  staffing.   Therefore,  a  number  of  senior 
administrative  positions  in  the  Offices  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  or  the  Divisional  Deans  would  have  to  be  added  or 
redefined.   These  professional  positions  would  be  at  the 
Associate  or  Assistant  Dean  level. 

While  it  is  premature  to  specify  the  title  and  responsibilities 
of  these  offices  in  any  detail,  it  is  clear  that  there  would  have 
to  be  (1)  an  individual  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
documentation  for  tenure  and  personnel,  salaries,  standing 
committees,  etc.;  and  (2)  an  individual  responsible  for 
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allocations  to  departments,  budget  projections,  oversight  and 
regulation  of  space  and  facilities. 

B.   Reorganization  of  the  Provost's  Office;  Redefinition  of  the 
Responsibilities  of  the  Deans  of  the  College  and  the  Graduate 
School 

The  Provost's  professional  office  staff  currently  consists  of  the 
following  individuals: 

•  Associate  Dean  for  Resources  and  Planning 

Responsibilities:  planning,  funding  and  budgeting  for  science 
and  research;  developing  new  programs;  marketing;  finding  new 
university  resources;  drafting  grant  proposals  for  science 
and  research;  development;  supervision  of  support  components 
(library,  educational  computing,  safety) . 

•  Director  of  Academic  Support  Services 

Responsibilities:  personnel;  tracking  day-to-day  expenditures 
and  operating  budgets  for  the  Academy;  non-faculty  personnel 
matters;  implementation  of  Human  Resource  System;  tracking 
space  outside  science  community. 

•  Assistant  Dean  of  Faculty 

Responsibilities:  faculty  personnel  matters  (sabbatical 
leaves) ;  visiting  committees;  tenure  cases;  liaison  with 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

1.  Two  Associate  Deans  for  Resources  and  Planning 

The  most  modest  expansion  we  can  foresee  would  provide  at  the 
minimum  for  the  creation  of  an  additional  Associate  Dean  (or 
Associate  Provost)  for  Resources  and  Planning.   With  the  addition 
of  one  more  Associate  Provost  for  Resources  and  Planning,  there 
could  be  focused  efforts  concentrating  on  the  Sciences,  one  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  Arts,  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  on  the 
other.   At  present,  these  activities  are  well  covered  for  the 
Sciences,  but  the  personnel  is  lacking  to  provide  similar  support 
for  the  other  academic  divisions. 

2.  Removal  of  Operational  Activities  form  the  Office  of  the 
Provost 

A  promising  approach  to  the  objective  of  unburdening  the  Office 
of  the  Provost  recently  explored  by  our  Committee  would  be  the 
removal  of  virtually  all  operational  activities  from  his 
immediate  purview.   Such  an  action  would  entail  a  substantial 
enhancement  of  the  responsibilities  of  both  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
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a.  The  Dean  of  the  College  is  the  principal  spokesperson  for 
the  College  with  oversight  responsibility  not  only  for 
the  undergraduate  curriculum  but  for  the  entire 
undergraduate  experience.   It  may  be  appropriate  —  as 
well  as  more  efficient  —  to  have  the  Dean  of  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid  and  the  Registrar  (both  of  whom 
currently  report  to  the  Provost)  be  responsible  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College.   In  addition,  the  Dean  of  the 
College  could  supervise  Special  Programs. 

b.  Similarly,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  in  addition 
to  his  current  responsibilities  as  principal  advocate  for 
the  Graduate  School  charged  with  supervision  of  graduate 
student  support  services,  could  relieve  the  Provost  by 
assuming  the  supervision  of  the  Offices  of  Research  and 
Sponsored  Programs,  Academic  Computing,  Educational 
Computing  and  the  Library. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  a  redistribution  of  responsibilities,  a 
future  organizational  chart  of  the  academic  administration  could 
reveal  that  only  the  following  officers  would  report  directly  to 
the  Provost: 

•  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (or:  2-3  Divisional  Deans) 

•  Dean  of  the  College 

•  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

•  Dean  of  the  Heller  School 

•  Associate  Provost  for  Resources  and  Planning  in  the 
Sciences 

•  Associate  Provost  for  Resources  and  Planning  in  the  Arts, 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 

•  Additional  Office  Personnel 

C   Enhanced  Authority  and  Responsibility  for  Department  Chairs 

The  role  of  Department  Chairs  under  any  new  structure  should  be 
substantially  enhanced.   They  should  be  expected  to  invest 
substantial  effort  into  long-range  planning  for  their  units  and 
should  have  the  authority  to  deal  with  numerous  budget  needs  and 
capital  expenditures  currently  controlled  by  the  Provost's 
office.   Above  all,  they  should  have  a  greater  entrepreneurial 
function,  with  more  authority  to  engage  in  development  and  fund- 
raising  activities  than  they  have  at  present.   It  is  not  clear 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  have  Department  Chairs  serve  longer 
terms  (say  five  years)  than  they  normally  do  at  present. 

D.   Creation  of  New  Consultative  Bodies 

As  the  leader  of  the  Academy,  the  Provost  will  make  optimum  use 
of  the  consultative  mechanisms  available  to  him  through  the 
University's  governance  structure.   With  the  changing  roles  and 
responsibilities  for  all  academic  officers  stemming  from  any  plan 
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such  as  the  one  outlined  here,  there  will  be  a  need  for  a  new  set 
of  complementary  consultative  bodies  to  assist  the  Provost  in 
addressing  Academy-wide  issues  and  priorities  and  to  support  the 
Deans  in  their  expanded  roles  as  managers.   There  may,  for 
example,  be  the  following: 

1.  Provost's  Council 

This  group,  consisting  of  the  Provost,  the  Deans  and  the 
Associate  Provosts,  would  meet  regularly  and  serve  as  the  formal 
administrative  vehicle  for  developing  and  implementing  the 
Academy ' s  agenda . 

2.  Division  Councils 

These  groups,  consisting  of  Department  Chairs,  would  aid  in  the 
administration  of  the  business  of  the  divisions.   The  Science 
Council  Chair,  the  Creative  Arts  Council  Chair,  the  Humanities 
Council  Chair  and  the  Social  Sciences  Council  Chair  could  assume 
additional  administrative  assignments,  functioning  as  management 
extensions  for  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  or  the  Dean  of  the 
Division. 

3.  College  Councils 

These  groups,  consisting  of  the  Dean,  the  Chairs  of  the  Division 
Councils,  appointed  or  elected  faculty  members  and  the 
appropriate  senior  staff  members,  will  meet  regularly  to  address 
College-wide  issues:  policy  and  operational  aspects  of 
curricular,  budgetary  and  personnel  matters. 


V.   IMPLEMENTATION 

The  funding  of  any  *iew  positions  resulting  from  a  reorganization 
of  the  academic  administration  must  not  jeopardize  faculty 
recruitment  and  retention.   Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  any 
major  reorganization  that  entails  the  establishment  of  a 
relatively  large  number  of  new  positions  be  gradually  implemented 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  both  to  cushion  its  budgetary 
shock  and  to  ease  its  assimilation  into  the  University  community. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  substantial  reorganization  will  have 
an  enormous  impact  on  the  operation  of  the  Academy  at  Brandeis. 
Just  as  undoubtedly  new  problems  will  be  created  while  others  are 
solved.   The  salient  question  has  to  be:  will  a  particular 
structure,  on  balance,  better  serve  our  needs? 


VI.   CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  of  this  report  has  been  to  examine  the  current 
structure  of  the  academic  administration  in  order,  primarily,  to 
identify  as  best  we  could  its  weaknesses  and  inadequacies.   But 
we  have  sought  also  to  suggest  the  criteria  that  should  inform 
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any  reorganization.   Finally,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  been 
able  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  issue,  we  have  made  bold  to 
sketch  the  elements  that  we  think  should  be  part  of  such  a 
reorganization . 

With  regard  to  the  last  point,  we  recommend: 

•  Radical  reduction  in  the  number  of  individuals  reporting  to 
the  Provost ; 

•  Shift  of  direct  line  management  of  departments  from  the 
Provost  to  a  new  Dean  of  Faculty  (or  Deans  of  Divisions) ; 

•  Creation  of  the  Office  of  Associate  Provost  for  Resources  and 
Planning  in  the  Arts,  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 

Finally,  had  time  permitted,  we  would  have  hoped  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  the 

•  Removal  of  the  Supervision  of  Operational  Activities  from  the 
Provost  —  and  their  assignment  variously  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Implementing  these  changes  should  provide  the  Provost  with  the 
time  and  staff  for  strategic  planning,  enabling  him  henceforth  to 
anticipate  events  and  not  merely  constrained  to  react  to  them. 
The  Provost  should  be  free  to  engage  more  actively  in  fund- 
raising  and  to  participate  significantly  in  discussion  of  issues 
of  national  and  University  policy.   His  duties  should  be  devoted 
mainly  to  the  development  and  allocation  of  major  resources,  to 
setting  academic  priorities  among  various  divisions  and  for  the 
institution  as  a  whole,  to  evaluating  current  activities, 
exploring  external  opportunities  and  developing  relations  with 
such  bodies  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  agencies  of  government. 


(In  the  course  of  preparing  this  report,  the  Academic  Planning 
Committee  solicited  the  views  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  the 
Strategic  Planning  Committee  and  the  Department  Chairs.   It  also 
conducted  valuable  interviews  with  two  former  Brandeis  Deans  of 
Faculty;  Jack  S.  Goldstein  and  Anne  P.  Carter.) 

Pflffommendation 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  discussed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Academic  Planning  Committee  Report  on  the  Restructuring  of 
the  Academy  on  two  occasions.   The  Strategic  Planning  Committee 
recommends  that  the  recommendations  of  the  APC  be  implemented  in 
a  phased  approach  and  within  the  financial  constraints  of  the 
University  and  the  goals  of  this  report. 
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VI.   MISSION  STATEMENT 


The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  believes  it  is  important:  1)  to 
review  the  mission  statement  of  Brandeis  University  as  it 
currently  is  listed  within  the  catalog;  and  2)  to  suggest 
modifications  or  changes  to  that  statement  based  on  deliberations 
and  recommendations  of  this  Committee  at  this  time. 


The  current  Brandeis  University  Mission  Statement  is: 

Brandeis  University  is  a  community  of  scholars  and  students 
united  by  their  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  its 
transmission  from  generation  to  generation.     As  a  research 
university,  Brandeis  is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the 
humanities, arts,   social,  natural  and  physical  sciences.     As  a 
liberal  arts  college,  Brandeis  affirms  the  importance  of  a  broad 
and  critical  education  in  enriching  the  lives  of  students  and 
preparing  them  for  full  participation  in  a  changing  society, 
capable  of  promoting  their  own  welfare,  yet  remaining  deeply 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  others. 

In  a  world  of  challenging  social  and  technological 
transformation,  Brandeis  remains  a  center  of  open  inquiry  and 
teaching,  cherishing  its  independence  from  any  doctrine  or 
government.     It  strives  to  reflect  the  heterogeneity  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world  community  whose  ideas  and  concerns  it 
shares.     In  the  belief  that  the  most  important   learning  derives 
from  the  personal  encounter  and  joint  work  of  teacher  and  student, 
Brandeis  encourages  both  undergraduates  and  postgraduates  to 
participate  with  distinguished  faculty  in  research,   scholarship 
and  artistic  activities. 

Brandeis  was  founded  in  1948  as  a  non-sectarian  university 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Jewish  community  to  embody 
its  highest  ethical  and  cultural  values  and  to  express  its 
gratitude  to  the  United  States  through  the  traditional  Jewish 
commitment  to  education.     By  being  a  non-sectarian  university  that 
welcomes  students  and  teachers  of  every  nationality,   religion,   and 
political  orientation,  Brandeis  renews  the  American  heritage  of 
cultural  diversity,  equal  access  to  opportunity  and  freedom  of 
expression. 

The  university  that  carries  the  name  of  the  Justice  who 
stood  for  the  rights  of  individuals  must  be  distinguished  by 
academic  excellence,  by  truth  pursued  wherever  it  may  lead,  and  by 
awareness  of  the  power  and  responsibilities  that  come  with 
knowledge.  . 


(As  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  December  6,   1984.) 
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The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  recommends  that  the  following 
changes  to  the  Brandeis  University  Mission  Statement  be 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.   Added  words  are  in  italics, 
The  third  paragraph  of  the  current  statement  begins  the  revised 
statement. 

Brandeis  University   was  founded  in  1948  as  a  non- 
sectarian,  secular   university  under  the  continuing 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Jewish  Community  to  embody 
that  community' s   highest  ethical  and  cultural  values  and 
to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  United  States  through 
the  traditional  Jewish  commitment  to  education.   By 
being  a  non-sectarian  university  that  welcomes  students 
and  teachers  of  every  nationality,  religion  and 
political  orientation,  Brandeis  renews  the  American 
heritage  of  cultural  diversity,  equal  access  to 
opportunity  and  freedom  of  expression. 

Brandeis  is  a  community  of  scholars  and  students 
united  by  their  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  its  transmission  from  generation  to  generation.   As 
a  research  university,  Brandeis  is  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  scholarship  in  the  humanities,  arts, 
social,  natural  and  physical  sciences.   As  a  liberal 
arts  college,  Brandeis  affirms  the  importance  of  a 
broad  and  critical  education  in  enriching  the  lives  of 
students  and  preparing  them  for  full  participation  in  a 
changing  society,  capable  of  promoting  their  own 
welfare,  yet  remaining  deeply  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  others  in  our  society  and  around  the  world. 

In  a  world  of  challenging  social  and  technological 
transformation,  Brandeis  remains  a  center  of  free 
inquiry  and  teaching,  open  to  the  new  but  respectful  to  the 
past  as  well ,    cherishing  its  independence  from  any 
doctrine  or  government.   In  the  belief  that  the  most 
important  learning  derives  from  the  personal  encounter 
and  joint  work  of  teacher  and  student,  Brandeis 
encourages  both  undergraduates  and  postgraduates  to 
participate  with  distinguished  faculty  in  research, 
scholarship  and  artistic  activities. 

The  university  that  carries  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Court   Justice  who  stood  for  the  rights  of  individuals 
must  be  distinguished  by  academic  excellence,  by  truth 
pursued  wherever  it  may  lead,  and  by  awareness  of  the 
power  and  responsibilities  that  come  with  knowledge. 
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VII.   FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ACADEMY 


Brandeis  University  today  offers  a  unique  educational  experience 
to  undergraduates:  the  quality  of  instruction  usually  found  only 
in  the  highly  selective  liberal  arts  colleges  and  the  opportunity 
to  interact  with,  learn  from  and  even  become  involved  in  the  work 
of  outstanding  research  scholars  usually  found  at  larger 
universities.   This  integration  of  a  quality  liberal  arts  college 
and  major  research  university  represents  Brandeis'  greatest 
"comparative  advantage"  in  an  increasingly  competitive  market- 
place.  Yet  the  University  now  faces  a  series  of  challenges  to 
its  ability  to  continue  to  offer  this  unique  product.   Its 
responses  to  these  challenges  must  be  constructed  in  ways  that 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  University's  claim  to  preeminent 
status  in  American  higher  education. 

THE  CHALLENGES 

Financial;   First  and  foremost,  the  immediate  future  promises  a 
period  of  increasing  economic  stringency  —  not  just  for  Brandeis 
but  for  all  higher  educational  institutions.   In  the  medium-to- 
long  term,  however,  the  current  capital  campaign  will  improve  the 
University's  financial  condition.   Therefore,  the  University  must 
not  allow  short-term  economic  imperatives  to  imperil  its 
fundamental  commitment  to  education  and  scholarship. 

Structural;   Second,  the  natural  tension  between  the  education 
(undergraduate  teaching)  and  scholarship  (research/training) 
missions,  characteristic  of  all  great  universities,  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  decades.   Up  to  now,  Brandeis  University  has 
attempted  to  resolve  this  tension  by  providing  faculty  with  the 
most  valuable  of  all  resources  -  time  -  and  by  maintaining  low 
student- to- faculty  ratios.   But  the  demands  on  faculty  time 
associated  with  both  education  and  scholarship  have  increased  and 
short-term  economic  considerations  may  require  an  increase  in  the 
student-to-faculty  ratio.   Moreover,  other  resources  are  also 
needed  to  provide  quality  education,  to  produce  first-rate 
scholarship,  and  to  train  future  generations  of  scholars:  among 
them  scientific  laboratories,  theatres,  studios,  libraries, 
support  for  field  research,  computers,  classrooms,  athletic  and 
recreational  facilities,  support  staff  and  services.   The 
University  must  continuously  provide  the  best  of  these  resources 
at  increasing  expense  in  order  to  fulfill  either  of  these 
missions.   To  fulfill  both  of  them,  as  it  must  do  if  it  is  to 
remain  a  unique  institution,  demands  increasingly  careful  and 
efficient  deployment  of  these  resources. 
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Intellectual;   Third,  recent  decades  have  seen  an  increasing 
intellectual  isolation  between  the  academic  disciplines  in 
American  higher  education.   This  not  only  encourages  a 
duplication  of  resources,  it  is  also  ill-suited  to  a  world  of 
changes  calling  for  greater  interdisciplinary  education  and 
scholarship.   In  order  to  remain  an  attractive  educational 
alternative  to  prospective  students,  an  exciting  and  satisfying 
experience  for  those  who  enroll  and  a  life-long  resource  for  its 
future  alumni,  the  University  must  integrate  its  intellectual  and 
scholarly  resources  to  produce  undergraduate  educational 
opportunities  that  address  the  complex  contemporary  and  future 
needs  of  a  generation  that  has  grown  up  in  an  increasingly 
integrated,  interdependent  and  global  environment.   The 
University  must  address  the  most  pressing  curricular  issues 
immediately,  especially  scientific/mathematical  illiteracy  and 
cultural/historical  ignorance  among  the  current  generation  of 
high  school  graduates.   And,  it  must  subject  the  entire 
undergraduate  curriculum  to  careful  reevaluation  in  light  of  the 
changing  needs  of  the  undergraduate  population  and  of  the  nation. 

In  order  to  remain  a  leading  center  of  research  and  graduate 
training,  able  to  attract  an  outstanding  faculty,  the  University 
must  maintain  the  strength  of  its  best  graduate  departments.   It 
is  the  existence  of  quality  graduate  programs  that  enables  the 
University  to  attract  an  outstanding  faculty  capable  of  providing 
a  unique  educational  opportunity  to  undergraduates.   Support  for 
the  graduate  departments  and  for  continuing  research  and  training 
in  the  basic  disciplines  also  represents  the  foundation  which 
makes  possible  the  emergence  of  interdisciplinary  scholarly 
enterprises  in  response  to  changing  national  and  global 
intellectual  demands. 


THE  RESPONSES 

Brandeis  University  has  the  intellectual  resources,  accomplish- 
ments and  standing  to  maintain  or  establish  pre-eminence  in 
several  broadly-defined  areas  of  interdisciplinary  education  and 
scholarship. 

Math  and  Science;   One  of  the  University's  greatest  strengths 
lies  in  the  sciences  including  mathematics.   The  Rosenstiel  Basic 
Medical  Science  Research  Center  represents  an  invaluable 
scientific  resource  for  the  nation  and  the  University.   The 
activity  that  goes  on  in  the  Rosenstiel  Center  contributes  to  the 
University's  international  reputation  as  a  major  center  of  work 
in  basic  medical  science.   It  draws  on  faculty  from  the 
Departments  of  Physics,  Biology,  Biochemistry  and  Chemistry.   The 
planned  National  Center  of  Excellence  for  the  Study  of  Complex 
Computational  and  Cognitive  Systems  represents  an  attempt  to 
achieve  a  similar  integration  of  other  resources  in  the  sciences. 
In  response  to  a  clear  national  need,  and  the  availability  of 
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external  funding,  the  University  is  drawing  upon  faculty  from  the 
Departments  of  Biology,  Biochemistry,  Psychology,  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Computer  Science  in  an  effort  to  establish 
preeminence  in  an  emerging  field. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  center  for  faculty  and  graduate  students 
are  easily  identified.   Their  benefits  for  undergraduates  are 
perhaps  less  obvious  but  no  less  important.   The  challenge  for 
the  immediate  future  is  how  to  incorporate  the  physical 
facilities  and  intellectual  resources  of  such  scientific  activity 
into  the  undergraduate  experience  and  thus  address  the  structural 
challenge. 

Two  strategies  suggest  themselves  immediately:  First,  the 
University  can  increase  its  efforts  to  recruit  undergraduate 
students  committed  to  the  study  of  science  in  the  traditional 
departments.   Second,  it  can  make  an  attempt  to  interest  non- 
science  students  in  the  scientific  enterprise.   One  way  of  doing 
so  may  be  to  require  all  undergraduates  to  achieve 
scientific/mathematical  literacy  as  a  requirement  for  the  degree. 
Another  might  be  to  create  a  new  program  for  training 
undergraduates  interested  in  a  career  in  secondary  education  to 
become  teachers  of  science. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  among  the  nation's  political, 
educational  and  scientific  leaders  that  the  problem  of 
scientific/mathematical  illiteracy  must  be  addressed  at  the 
secondary  school  level.   There  is  also  a  national  shortage  of 
secondary  school  teachers  of  science.   A  serious  program  to 
redress  this  shortage  is  likely  to  be  highly  cost-efficient,  to 
provide  an  additional  "practical"  dimension  to  the  liberal  arts 
education  at  Brandeis,  to  attract  enormous  positive  attention  in 
the  mass  media  and,  over  the  long  run,  populate  some  of  the 
nation's  best  secondary  schools  with  a  network  of  natural 
"recruiters"  of  the  next  generation  of  University  applicants. 

The  Social  Sciences;   Brandeis  University  also  now  enjoys  strong 
programs  in  several  of  the  Social  Sciences.   Concentrated  effort 
in  two  broad  areas,  drawing  upon  faculty  in  several  departments, 
offers  an  opportunity  to  enhance  the  University's  national 
standing,  improve  its  graduate  training  and  make  the 
undergraduate  college  a  more  attractive  educational  alternative 
to  the  traditional  liberal  arts  college.   The  first  of  these 
might  be  called  "applied  social  science"  or  "public  policy".   The 
Gordon  Center  for  Public  Policy  already  provides  support  for 
faculty  research  and  graduate  training  in  this  area.   The  Heller 
School,  a  major  center  of  funded  research  and  graduate  training, 
already  enjoys  a  reputation  for  excellence  in  the  application  of 
social  science  analysis  to  problems  of  public  policy.   The 
resources  of  the  Heller  School  and  the  Gordon  Public  Policy 
Center,  like  those  of  the  Rosenstiel  Center  and  the  planned 
Center  for  Computational  and  Cognitive  Systems,  need  to  be  more 
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fully  integrated  with  those  found  in  the  Departments  of  Politics, 
Economics  and  Sociology  to  create  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
opportunities  for  training  in  applied  social  science,  in  areas  of 
national  need  and  student  interest. 

The  University  also  enjoys  concentrated  strength  in  international 
studies.   Few  liberal  arts  colleges  can  offer  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  instruction  about  as  many  areas  of  the  world  in  as  many 
of  the  social  science  disciplines  as  Brandeis.   The  recent 
decision  to  create  an  undergraduate  program  in  international 
studies  represents  a  tentative  first  step  toward  integrating  and 
exploiting  faculty  resources  in  an  area  that  is  of  proven 
interest  to  undergraduates  and  that  is  central  to  graduate 
training  in  Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  History  and 
Anthropology.   In  this  area,  the  structural  problems  of 
integrating  the  educational  and  scholarly  missions  are  far  less 
daunting  than  in  the  Sciences.   Therefore,  the  University  should 
encourage  the  coordination  of  departmental  efforts  to  carry  out 
these  missions.   Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology,  in 
particular,  should  be  encouraged  to  achieve  closer 
interdepartmental  cooperation  on  undergraduate  and  graduate 
curricular  and  staffing  issues. 

Unlike  the  Sciences  or  "applied"  Social  Science  areas,  however, 
relatively  little  institutional  support  is  available  at  present 
for  the  research  activities  of  faculty  in  international  studies 
and  the  faculty  has  secured  only  limited  amounts  of  external 
funding.   Both  areas  require  focused  attention.   For 
example, securing  an  adequate  endowment  for  the  planned  Center  for 
International  and  Comparative  Studies  which  will  integrate 
faculty  from  the  Departments  of  African  and  Afro-American 
Studies,  Anthropology,  Economics,  History,  Politics  and  Sociology 
should  be  an  essential  element  in  any  effort  fully  to  exploit 
these  under-utilized  intellectual  resources. 

Jewish  Studies;   Brandeis  University  is  a  secular  institution  of 
higher  education  founded  by  prominent  members  of  the  American 
Jewish  community  as  a  gift  to  the  nation.   The  insistence,  from 
its  very  founding,  on  quality  in  both  education  and  scholarship 
reflects  the  centrality  of  these  values  in  Jewish  tradition. 
Secular  Jewish  studies  is  an  essential  element  in  the  American 
Jewish  tradition  of  scholarship.   The  commitment  to  comprehensive 
education  and  scholarship  in  secular  Jewish  studies  at  Brandeis 
reflects  the  University's  status  as  an  institution  which  serves 
the  needs  of  the  secular  Jewish  community.   But  support  for  these 
studies  also  represents  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
American  nation  and  the  place  of  American  Jewry  in  it.   Thus, 
Brandeis  University  must  maintain  and  even  enhance  its 
preeminence  in  secular  Jewish  Studies  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
role  as  a  Jewish-sponsored  institution  of  higher  learning. 
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These  studies  must  be  integrated  into  the  mainstreams  of  American 
and  international  scholarship  and  society.   We  are  fortunate 
already  to  possess  a  unique  range  of  institutional, 
organizational  and  intellectual  resources  in  this  area.   The 
faculty  and  programs  of  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
Studies,  the  Center  for  Modern  Jewish  Studies,  the  Hornstein 
Program  and  the  Tauber  Institute  provide  unusual  intellectual 
strength,  bridge  the  structural  divide  between  the  educational 
and  scholarly  missions  and  address  national,  international  and, 
most  important,  Jewish  community  needs. 

The  University  must  build  upon  this  strength  by  encouraging 
closer  cooperation  on  curricular  and  staffing  issues  between 
these  departments  and  programs  and  related  departments  in  the 
Social  Sciences,  particularly  Politics  and  Sociology,  and  by 
adding  additional  faculty  resources  that  fill  deficiencies  in 
this  and  related  areas  (for  example,  by  securing  an  endowed  chair 
in  Middle  Eastern  politics  or  by  adding  a  sociologist  who  deals 
with  Islamic  or  Middle  Eastern  societies) . 
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VIII.   FINANCIAL  CONSTRAINTS:   HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  BASE? 


The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  has  recognized  that  the 
University  is  currently  under-capitalized,  i.e.  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  a  major  research  university  with  a  small 
selective  undergraduate  college.   The  fiscal  constraints  that 
Brandeis  faces  sustaining  both  advanced  research  and  strong 
undergraduate  liberal  arts  programs  are  similar  to  those  of  many 
outstanding  universities  such  as  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia, 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  Cornell,  Stanford  and 
Princeton. 

In  an  early  budget  presentation,  it  was  suggested  that  unless  the 
University  altered  the  way  it  operates  (either  by  increasing 
revenue  or  decreasing  expense) ,  it  was  likely  to  experience  an 
annual  shortfall  of  $5M  within  the  next  few  years.   It  was 
suggested  that  increasing  the  size  of  the  undergraduate  student 
population  was  one  way  in  which  the  financial  stress  could  be 
lessened.   There  was  substantial  discussion  regarding  this  topic 
and  a  consensus  seemed  to  be  reached  that  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  increase  the  population-only  if -present -quality -could  be 
maintained  (if  not  improved) .   The  Committee  also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  increasing  fundraising  at  levels  above  current 
projections.   This  may  be  achieved  through  increased  faculty 
participation  as  well  as  targeting  specific  Development 
activities.   The  Committee  believes  that  the  combination  of  an 
increase  in  undergraduate  population  and  gifts  for  current 
operations  would  yield  an  additional  $2M  above  projected  levels. 

Given  the  above,  there  is  still  a  need  to  achieve  a  reduction  to 
the  base.   The  Committee  realized  that  any  significant  budget 
reduction  could  have  an  impact  on  instruction  and  support 
services.   The  critical  goal  in  reaching  the  reduction  would  be 
to  achieve  savings  which  have  the  least  negative  impact  on 
operations,  i.e.  not  restrict  instruction  or  support  of 
operations  in  a  way  which  was  viewed  as  harmful.   The  task  was 
therefore  difficult:  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  a 
university  which  we  believe  is  already  "lean". 

Given  this  objective,  several  meetings  were  dedicated  to  the 
issue  of  academic  and  administrative  budget  reductions.   The 
Committee  made  the  assumption  that  if  we  could  identify  ways  to 
reduce  operating  expenses  over  several  years,  it  would 
financially  strengthen  the  University  and  ameliorate  fiscal 
constraints.   Therefore,  cognizant  of  these  constraints,  the 
Committee  explored  ways  in  which  the  University  might  become  more 
cost  efficient  and  actually  reduce  operating  expenses. 

The  University  operating  budget  was  divided  into  academic  and 
administrative  categories.  The  academic  and  academic-support 
categories  were  further  divided  into  restricted  and  unrestricted 
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expense.   Unrestricted  expenditures  were  defined  as  those  that 
are  supported  by  General  Funds,  that  is,  expenses  not  funded  by 
an  endowed  or  restricted  fund.   The  goal  was  to  identify  a 
reduction  of  expense  from  General  Funds  (unrestricted  expense) 
used  to  support  academic  instruction  and  academic  support. 
However,  the  reduction  could  not  be  accomplished  in  ways 
unacceptable  to  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  nor  could  it  impede  any 
operation  which  we  believed  should  not  incur  a  reduction  in 
support . 

During  discussion,  numerous  items  were  presented  as  potential 
savings.   The  options  considered  were  merging  departments, 
eliminating  programs,  decreasing  the  use  of  part-time  faculty  and 
lecturers,  moving  programs  currently  supported  by  General  Funds 
to  restricted  funds,  a  phased  reduction  in  tenure  track 
authorizations  over  three  years  and  increased  faculty  salaries  to 
grants.   After  an  exhaustive  analysis,  the  Committee  determined 
that  a  savings  of  approximately  $1.8M  was  possible  without 
lessening  the  quality  of  the  University  or  severely  impeding 
operations. 

Whereas  the  Committee  had  specific  reduction  proposals  concerning 
the  Academy,  explicit  suggestions  for  reductions  within  the 
Administration  were  not  made.   Representation  on  the  Committee 
made  it  possible  for  it  to  make  decisions  regarding  reductions 
within  the  Academy.   However,  the  Committee  decided  that  since  it 
had  little  representation  from  the  non-academic  administration, 
it  could  not  make  specific  recommendations  for  cuts,  nor  could  it 
fully  appreciate  ramifications  of  any  reductions  which  might  be 
suggested. 

The  Committee  decided,  therefore,  that  it  would  charge  the 
Administration  with  the  task  it  had  itself  undertaken  for  the 
Academy.   The  goal  is  to  have  the  Administration  identify  a  like 
amount  ($1.8M)  of  reductions  which  it  can  achieve  over  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  believes  that  revenue  as  well  as 
expenditure  patterns  must  be  altered.   This  includes  an  increase 
in  the  undergraduate  population,  increased  gifts  for  current 
operations  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  for  expense. 
In  light  of  our  tight  budgets,  the  latter  is  not  an  easy  task. 
It  is  anticipated  that  budget  savings  will  be  orchestrated  in  a 
planned,  careful,  and  balanced  manner. 
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Dean  of  the  Faculty 


Director  Gregory  Shesko 


Office  of  the  Provost  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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A.  3.   LIBRARY  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Organizational  Assessement 

Bessie  Hahn,  Director  of  Library  Services 

Carolyn  Gray,  Associate  Director  for  Reader  and  Technical 
Services 

Rupert  Gilroy,  Associate  University  Librarian 

Robert  Evensen,  Assistant  Director  for  Collection  Management  and 
Creative  Arts 

Ann  Schaffner,  Assistant  Director  for  the  Science  Library 

Strategic  Planning  Committee 

Ivy  Anderson,  Systems  Office,  Technical  Services 

Ed  Bergin,  Goldfarb  Library 

Kathy  Button,  Gerstenzang  Science  Library 

Carolyn  Gray,  Associate  Director  for  Reader  and  Technical 
Services 

Rupert  Gilroy,  Associate  University  Librarian 

Rosalie  Katchen,  Goldfarb  Library 

Virginia  Massey-Burzio,  Goldfarb  Library 

Jim  Rosenbloom,  Goldfarb  Library 

Overall  Advisory  Committee 

The  Faculty  Library  Committee 

James  Callahan,  Heller  Graduate  School   (Chair) 
Eric  Chafe,  Depatment  of  Music 
Gregory  Freeze,  Department  of  History 
Robert  Hunt,  Department  of  Anthropology 
Patricia  Johnston,  CLORS 

Harry  Mairson,  Department  of  Computer  Science 
Susan  Staves,  Department  of  English  and  American  Literature 
Molly  Wilson,  National  Women's  Committee 
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B.   MEETING  DATES  AND  AGENDA 


Date  of  Meeting 

September  29,  1988 

October  20,  1988 
November  3,  1988 
November  17,  1988 

December  2,  1988 
December  15,  1988 

January  5,  1989 

January  26,  1989 

February  16,  1989 
February  23,  1989 

March  16,  1989 
March  23,  1989 
March  30,  1989 

April  6,  1989 

April  13,  1989 

April  27,  1989 
May  4,  1989 
May  15,  1989 


Agenda 

Strategic  Planning  Discussion  and  Charge  to 
the  Committee 

University  Budget  Discussion 

Size  of  the  Undergraduate  Student  Body 

1.  Budget  Models 

2.  Freshman  Year  Experience 

3.  Subcommittee  Assignments 

Brainstorming  Session 

1.  Budget  Discussion 

2.  Subcommittee  Discussions 

1.  Development  Discussion 

2.  Subcommittee  Discussions 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Teaching  Loads, 
Class  Size  and  Number  of  Courses 

Quality,  Size  and  Number  of  Graduate  Programs 

The  Undergraduate  Experience:  Report  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College 

APC  Report:   Reorganization  of  the  Academy 

Academic  Budget  Reduction  Options 

1. 


Academic  Budget  Reduction  Options 
(continued) 


Administrative  Budget  Reduction  Options 

Publicity,  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

Draft  Report  Outline 

Administrative  Budget  Reduction  Options 

Revised  Report  Outline 

Review  and  Discussion  of  Draft  Report 

Review  and  Discussion  of  Draft  Report 

Finalization  of  Strategic  Planning  Committee 
Report 


C.   PROJECTED  FIVE-YEAR  FINANCIAL  MODELS 
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L/3/aa 


HYPOTHETICAL  MODEL  OF  REVENUE 


Budget 

10/6/38 

FY 

FY 

F". 

'ENUE 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

199: 

L-92 

19  9: 

2-93 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAI 

A.  Tuition  and  Fees 

$42, 200 

$47, 310 

$53 , 060 

$59, 

,  129 

$64 

343 

3.  Sponsored  Research 

24 , 600 

25,330 

27,  122 

28, 

.473 

29 

901 

C.  Endowment  Income 

Utilized 

13,929 

13, 000 

12, 500 

12, 

,000 

11 , 

,  5CC 

D.  Unrestricted  Gifts 

3,  194 

3,  354 

3  ,  521 

3, 

,  697 

3 

,  332 

E.  Restricted  Gifts 

8,810 

9,251 

9,  713 

10, 

,  199 

10, 

,  "09 

F .  Other 

2,400 

2,  400 

2,400 

2, 

,  500 

2 

,  500 

G.  Student  Aid 

1,  940 

1,940 

1,950 

2 

,  000 

2 

,  000 

H.  TOTAL  EDUCATIONAL 

AND  GENERAL  $97,073   $103,084   $110,266   $118,003 


,  AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

A.  Food  Services 

B.  Residence  Halls 

C.  Events  Center 


$7,400 

$7,807 

$8,  197 

$3, 607 

$9 , 038 

6,900 

7,  280 

7,  643 

8,026 

3,  427 

150 

200 

225 

225 

250 

D.  TOTAL  AUXILIARY 

ENTERPRISES  $14,450    $15,287    $16,066    $16,358    $17,715 


III.  TOTAL  REVENUE         $111,523   $118,371   $126,332   $134,361   $143,155 

IV.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES     $113,234   $119,643   $127,379   $135,321   $143,123 

V.  SURPLUS/(GAP)  ($1,711)    ($1,272)    ($1,047)      ($460)       $27 
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HYPOTHETICAL  MODEL  CF  EXPENDITURES 


Budget 

10/7/38       FY  FY 

EXPENDITURES  1988-89    1989-90    1990-91 


I .  EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL 

A.  Instructional  and 
Departmental 

B.  Sponsored  Research 

C.  Library 

D.  Student  Services 

E.  Student  Aid 

F.  Development/ Alumni 

G.  General  Institutional 
Expense 

H.  Operation  of  Physical 

Plant 
I.  Fringe  Benefits* 
J.  Vacancy  Savings 


30, 

.717 

$31 

,333 

S33 

,  524 

$35 

,301 

$3~ 

.215 

19, 

.500 

20 

,  475 

21 

,  499 

22 

,  574 

23  , 

,70  2 

4, 

,210 

4 

,471 

4 

,  794 

5 

,  134 

5  , 

.  490 

4, 

,544 

4 

,371 

5 

,215 

5 

,  575 

5  , 

.  954 

16, 

,479 

13 

,  115 

19 

,974 

21 

,  372 

23  , 

.703 

4, 

,095 

4 

,  300 

4 

,515 

4 

,  740 

4, 

.977 

12, 

,330 

13 

,472 

14 

,145 

14 

,352 

15  , 

.  595 

9, 

,  116 

9 

,572 

10 

,  050 

10 

,  553 

11 

,  081 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1, 

,  000) 

(900) 

(850) 

(300) 

;75o 

K.  TOTAL  EDUCATIONAL 

AND  GENERAL  $100,491   $106,208   $112,366   $119,301   $126,969 


II.  AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

A.  Food  Services  $5,700  $6,014  $6,344  $6,693  $7,061 

B.  Residence  Halls  4,518  4,744  4,981  5,230  5,492 

C.  Events  Center  170  179  187  197  207 


D.  TOTAL  AUXILIARY 

ENTERPRISES  $10,388    $10,936    $11,513    $12,120    $12,750 


III.  DEBT  EXPENSE  $1,105     $1,200     $1,500     $1,700     $1,700 


IV.  CURRENT  CAPITAL           $1,250     $1,300     $1,500     $1,700     $1,700 
EXPENSE**  

V.  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES      $113,234   $119,643   $127,379   $135,321   $143,123 


*    Fringe  Benefits  expense  of  $9,918,000  for  FY  1988  is  distributed 

among  the  operating  units. 
**   Capital  Expense  has  been  adjusted  downward  by  $1.7M  in  FY  38  and 

S1.7M  in  FY  39  to  reflect  funding  by  MIFA. 
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D.   COMPILATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  DATA 
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Table  2 

Tuition,  Room  and  Board  Rates  of  Carpariscn  Institutions 

1988-89 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

Proposed  Rates 

%  DTCREASE 

OVER  PRIOR 

OOLLEGEAJNTVEPSITY 

TUITION 
$12,700 

ROOM 
$2,580 

BOARD* 
$2,940 

TOTAL 
$18,220* 

YEAR 

Brandeis  University 

*    7.6% 

Yale  University 

$12,960 

$2,650 

$2,450 

$18,060 

6.1% 

Princeton  University 

13,380 

2,070 

2,517 

17,967 

6.2 

Dartmouth  College 

13,335 

2,442 

2,442 

18,199 

6.5 

Boston  University 

12,800 

2,920 

2,280 

18,000 

7.8 

Tufts  University 

12 , 800 

2,760 

2,360 

17,920 

7.4 

Brown  University 

13,375 

2,509 

1,780 

17,664 

6.5 

Wesleyan  University 

April  decision 

Amherst  College 

12,850 

2,000 

2,000 

16,850 

8.6 

Boston  College 

10,760 

3,030 

2,380 

16,170 

9.2 

Columbia  University 

April  decision 

Cornell  University 

13,100 

2,160 

2,160 

17,420 

8.3 

Johns  Hopkins 

12 , 000 

2,495 

2,345 

16,840 

7.2 

U.  Perm 

12,750 

2,420 

1,858 

17,028 

5.9 

U.  Rochester 

11,990 

2,859 

2,019 

16,868 

7.4 

*   Board  rates  vary  due  in  part  to  the  number  of  meals  per  week  included  in 

the  plan. 
**  Excludes  Health  Services  Fee  and  Media  Fee. 


Table 

I  3 

Enrollment 

Analysis 

(Year  Average) 

1984-85  - 

1988-89 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

Headcount 

1988-89 

Enrollrnenti 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

PROJECTED 

1. 

Undergraduate 

2,714 

2,818 

2,824 

2,899 

2,875-2,925 

2. 

Graduate  Arts 

&  Sciences 

555 

571 

636 

637 

630 

3. 

Heller  Ph.D. 

115 

123 

114 

105 

110 

Hell-rr  Masters2 

33 

38 

33 

31 

30 

5. 

Summer  Program 

270 

237 

245 

250 

250 

6. 

TOTALS 

3 ,  687 

3,787 

3.852 

3.922 

3,895-3,945 

1  Includes  regular  and  part-time  only. 

2  Includes  both  twelve  and  fifteen  month  enrollees. 
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E.   SURVEY  OF  MAJOR  ISSUES 
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STRATEGIC  PLANNING  ISSUES 

SUMMARY 
Total  #  of  Responses:   13 


1  Issues 

10        Size  of  Undergraduate  Student  Body 

7        Brandeis  Publicity,  Public  Relations  and  Marketing 

6        Size  and  Number  of  Graduate  Programs 

6        Reallocation  of  Resources  by  the  Provost  and  Program 
Review 

6        Academic  Reorganization 

6        Class  Size,  Number  of  Courses  and  Teaching  Load 

4        Multi-department  Program  Expansion  and  Overlap  of 
Departments 

4        Centers  and  New  Programs 

3        Faculty  Staffing  and  Research,  Tenure,  Post-tenure 
Evaluations,  Retirements 

3        Jewish  Sponsorship  and  Heritage  vs.  Non-sectarian 
Nature 

3  Continuing  Education 

3  Selectivity  and  Diversity  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 

3  Faculty  Salaries  on  Sponsored  Research  Grants 

3  Financial  Aid  to  Undergraduates 

2  Identity  of  Brandeis  and  Mission 

2        Faculty  Assistance  Program  for  Housing,  Research, 
Travel  and  Salaries 

2        Library 

2        Development  Office,  Faculty  Involvement,  Overall 
Planning 

2        Honors  College 
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1  Issues 

2  Increasing  the  Number  of  Undergraduate  Foreign  Students 

2  Physical  Facilities 

1  Extracurricular  Internships  into  Something  More  Central 
to  the  Academic  Program 

1  Residence  Clusters  and  "Harvard  House"  Models 

1  Turnover  of  Faculty  and  Administration 

1  Overhead  Recovery 

1  Closer  Interaction  Between  Students  and  Faculty 

1  Cost  of  a  Brandeis  Education 

1  Audiovisual  Center 

1  Links  to  the  Community 

1  Summer  Programs 

1  Parking 

1  Fraternities 

1  Undergraduate  Research  Program 

1  Administrative  Efficiency 

1  Research  and  Teaching  Resources  in  Social  Sciences, 
Humanities  and  Creative  Arts 

1  Curriculum  Changes 

1  Research  Faculty  vs.  College  Faculty 

1  Five-year  B.A.  Plan  for  Special  Needs  Students 

1  %  of  Tenured  to  Non-tenured  Faculty 

1  Endowed  Chairs  for  Non-western  Studies  Faculty 

1  Cultural  Diversity  Among  Brandeis  Faculty 

1  Governance:  Board  of  Trustees 
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P.   LIBRARY  (Pull  Report) 


INTRODUCTION 


Organizational  change  is  inevitable,  and  adapting  tc  change 
is  necessary  for  organizational  survival.   Planning  for  change 
helps  an  organization  take  charge  of  its  future  direction.   This 
report  addresses  the  Brandeis  University  Libraries  current 
assessment  and  planning  efforts.    The  need  to  manage  a  process 
of  organizational  change  effectively  while  developing  a  strategic 
direction  for  the  future  is  important  at  Brandeis  University 
Libraries  for  several  reasons.   First,  the  University  is 
undergoing  a  period  of  fiscal  hardship  and,  as  a  cost  control 
strategy,  has  been  unable  to  make  a  financial  commitment  to  the 
Libraries  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  rising  costs.   Second,  the 
Brandeis  National  Women's  Committee  is  changing  its  focus  to 
major  fund  raising  or  donor  solicitation  in  addition  to  previous 
activities.   It  will  take  time  to  get  the  new  fund  raising 
mechanisms  in  place  and  for  the  libraries  to  benefit  from  their 
successes.   Third,  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Boston  area  is  high 
and  professional  salaries  are  comparatively  low,  making  it 
difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  high  caliber  librarians.   Fourth, 
the  low  unemployment  rate  in  Massachusetts  along  with  the 
competition  for  employees  from  higher  paying  area  industry,  make 
it  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  support  staff.   Fifth,  the 
library  field  itself  is  changing  rapidly  as  a  result  of  the 
institution  of  automated  technology  creating  heightened  demands 
for  operational  and  management  changes. 

In  November,  1988,  Bessie  Hahn,  Director  of  Library 
Services,  appointed  Carolyn  Gray,  Associate  Director  for 
Technical  and  Reader  Services,  to  direct  the  Library's  strategic 
planning  project,  charging  her  with  developing  a  comprehensive 
strategic  planning  process  to  help  ensure  coordination  of  future 
planning  activities,  concentrate  limited  resources  on  established 
priorities  in  support  of  the  Academy,  increase  fund  raising 
capacities,  and  create  an  environment  to  take  advantage  of 
strategic  opportunities. 

This  report  summarizes  the  progress  to  data  of  the  strategic 
planning  project. 

II.  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DATA  COLLECTION  PHASE  OP 
THE  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  PROJECT 

The  initial  phase  of  this  project  has  consisted  of  the 
collection  of  data  regarding  internal  and  external  factors  that 
will  or  may  influence  the  future  development  of  3randeis 
University  Libraries.   A  Committee  was  formed  to  assist  with  the 
project,  the  members  include: 

Rupert  Gilroy,  Associate  University  Librarian 
Ivy  Anderson,  Head,  Systems  and  Access  Services 
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Ed  Bergin,  Senior  Authority  Control  and  Cataloging  Assistant 
Kathy  Button,  Science  Reference  Librarian 
Rosalie  Katchen,  Hebraica  Librarian 
Virginia  Massey-Burzio,  Head,  Reference  Services 
Jim  Rosenbloom,  Assistant  to  the  Head,  Judaica  Department 
The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  have  completed  this  phase  of  the 
project  by  undertaking  a  user  survey,  conducting  an  external 
trend  analysis,  conducting  a  partial  internal  assessment,  and 
suggesting  a  list  of  strategic  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the 
Strategic  Planning  Report. 

The  following  data  collection  methods  have  been  used  during 
this  phase  of  the  project: 

1.  CONTENT  ANALYSIS:   Previous  studies,  recent  proposals 
and  reports,  internal  planning  documents,  internal 
descriptions  of  policies  and  procedures,  the  recent 
Accreditation  Report,  and  a  technical  services  self  study 
report  were  among  the  documents  studied  by  members  of  the 
Committee. 

2.  USER  SURVEYS:   The  Committee  initiated  and  analyzed  a 
user  survey  mailed  to  all  faculty,  graduate  students,  and  a 
sample  of  undergraduates. 

3.  EXTERNAL  TREND  ANALYSIS:   Members  of  the  Committee 
undertook  a  selected  trend  analysis  to  identify  major 
social,  economic,  and  technological  trends  and  forces  that 
are  likely  to  influence  the  future  development  of  the 
Libraries. 

4.  INTERNAL  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS:   Members  of  the  Committee 
undertook  an  analysis  of  the  internal  economic  environment 
in  which  the  Libraries  operate. 

5.  STAKEHOLDER  ANALYSIS:   Members  of  the  Committee 
undertook  to  analyze  and  describe  library-client 
relationships. 


III.   A  SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  FINDINGS 

Following  is  a  series  of  descriptions  of  the  major 
findings  of  the  data  collection  phase  of  this  project  according 
to  each  of  the  five  methods. 

1.   CONTENT  ANALYSIS:   A  master  list  of  over  25  internal 
documents  produced  in  the  past  ten  years,  for  possible  analysis 
by  the  Committee  was  developed.   As  the  Committee  examined  the 
possible  utility  of  an  in-depth  analysis  of  these  documents,  they 
concluded  that  a  review  of  the  Library  Mission  Statement,  the 
1987  "Re-Accreditation  Report"  and  the  "Response  to  the  Re- 
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Accreditation  Report:  Faculty  Library  Committee  Report  to  the 
Provost,"  was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

a)  The  Re-Accreditation  Report  recommends  that  the 
University  supply  additional  funds  to  the  Libraries  for 
staffing  and  for  collections.   In  April,  1988,  the  Faculty 
Library  Committee  provided  a  very  strong  statement  of 
support  for  those  recommendations.   Unfortunately,  there  has 
been  no  move  to  alleviate  the  dual  problems  of  staffing  and 
collection  development. 

b)  Library  Mission  and  Guiding  Principles.   The  Library 
Administration  held  a  management  retreat  in  1984  to  develop 
a  five  year  plan  for  the  Libraries.   The  following  Library 
Mission  Statement  was  developed  at  that  time  and  has  been 
reviewed  periodically  since  then.   The  Library  Mission 
Statement  as  presented  to  the  Re-Accreditation  Committee  is 
as  follows: 

"The  mission  of  the  Brandeis  University 
Libraries  is  to  uphold  the  mission  of  the 
University  and  to  provide  services  and 
resources  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
scholarly,  instructional,  and  informational 
needs  of  the  Brandeis  faculty  and  students. 
Insofar  as  it  is  financially  feasible,  the 
Libraries  will  also  share  their  resources 
with  those  outside  the  University." 
In  recent  planning  efforts  a  set  of  guiding  principles  have 
been  developed.   The  Guiding  Principles  are  included  here  to 
provide  a  general  framework  of  the  operational  philosophy  of 
the  Libraries. 

"The  Libraries  operate  according  to  a  philosophy 
which  can  best  be  expressed  by  the  following 
guiding  principles  upon  which  all  library  planning 
is  based: 

1.  Recognize  that  the  Libraries  operate  within  a 
larger  institutional  framework; 

2.  View  the  Libraries  as  a  dynamic  system,  in  need 
of  constant  evaluation  and  adjustment,  in  order  to 
accommodate  changing  environmental  and  patron 
demands ; 

3.  Strive  toward  maximal  organizational  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  in  order  to  best  utilize  human 
and  material  resources; 

4.  Aim  for  an  internal  working  environment  that 
will  produce  personal  satisfaction  in  the 
attainment  of  library  goals; 
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5.  Acquire  and  preserve  recorded  information  in 
all  formats  within  established  collection 
development  guidelines  for  future  generations  as 
well  as  for  ongoing  teaching  and  research; 

6.  Recognize  that  patron  service  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  all  library  activities; 

7.  Maximize  access  to  information  and  use  of  the 
collection  through  technology  so  that  the  greatest 
number  of  patrons  can  be  satisfied,  yet 
recognizing  unique  demands  of  individuals; 

8.  Respond  flexibly  to  the  changing  needs  of 
patrons,  whether  planning  services,  applying 
regulations,  or  providing  resources; 

9.  Respect  individual  patrons  and  guard  their 
rights  to  privacy; 

10.  Participate  in  inter-library  cooperation  in 
both  the  spirit  of  sharing  information  and  making 
most  efficient  use  of  financial  and  other 
resources;  and 

11.  Support  the  University  commitment  to 
concerns  beyond  the  institution." 

2.   USER  SURVEYS;   In  February  the  Brandeis  Libraries  sent 
surveys  to  all  faculty  and  graduate  students  and  to  a  sample  of 
six  hundred  undergraduates.   Ninety-seven  faculty  (24%) ,  177 
graduate  students  (30%),  and  112  undergraduates  (19%  of  those 
receiving  surveys)  responded  to  the  surveys.   These  returns 
represent  10%  of  the  Brandeis  community. 

Faculty  Surveys 

Of  the  97  faculty  surveys  returned,  32%  were  humanities 
faculty,  40%  social  sciences  faculty,  and  28%  science  faculty. 
Of  the  faculty  respondents,  60%  are  full  professors  or  associate 
professors,  65%  use  the  Main  Library  and  28%  use  the  Science 
Library  primarily. 

Faculty  rated  library  services  as  effective.   The  issue  most 
faculty  commented  upon  centered  around  collections.   Faculty 
expressed  a  sense  of  urgency  in  regard  to  funding  for  journals 
and  books.   The  vast  majority  of  faculty  say  (78%)  that  the 
collections  meet  their  instructional  requirements,  while  only  48% 
say  the  collections  meet  their  research  requirements.   When  asked 
what  faculty  recommend  as  top  priority  for  funding,  50%  say  new 
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journal  subscriptions  is  number  one  priority,  and  93%  list  new 
journal  subscriptions  among  their  top  five  priority  items. 
Second  priority  is  monographic  purchases,  44%  list  it  number  one 
priority,  and  94%  list  it  in  the  top  five.   Third  priority  item 
is  completing  the  online  catalog,  19%  list  it  number  one  priority 
and  65%  in  the  top  five.   Number  four  priority  is  remote  access 
to  library  catalog  information,  13%  list  it  as  number  one  and  60% 
list  it  in  the  top  five.   The  fifth  priority  item  is  funding 
reference  tools  on  compact  disks,  9%  list  it  as  number  one,  and 
65%  list  it  among  the  top  five. 

Faculty  expressed  their  interest  in  technologies  that  can 
broaden  their  research  and  provide  remote  access  to  library 
information.   Seven  respondents  expressed  concern  about 
eliminating  the  card  catalog,  citing  shortcomings  in  the  online 
catalog.   One  faculty  member  writes,  "Please  keep  up  the  card 
catalogs!   So  far,  it  seems  that  there  are  errors  made  in 
inputting  items,  inevitably  items  do  not  get  entered,  it  is 
easier  to  browse  in  a  card  catalog.   I  love  computers,  they  are 
good  for  many  things,  but  I  feel  that  hardcopy  of  the  card 
catalog  should  always  be  available.   Electronic  info  is  too 
fragile..."   Whereas,  another  writes,  "Completing  the  online 
catalog  is  most  urgent!" 

Many  faculty  wrote  letters  about  a  particular  topic,  others 
pointed  out  specific  subject  areas  in  which  they  wanted  more 
materials.   A  faculty  member  writes,  "Modern  Africa  is  clearly 
not  your  forte,  but  everyone  was  helpful  and  willing  to  buy. 
There  simply  is  too  little  depth  for  satisfactory  student/ faculty 
research."   Faculty  were  unanimous  in  their  support  for  teaching 
students  library  skills.   A  sample  of  comments  on  library 
instruction  include,  "Students  are  not  knowledgeable  in  library 
skills  and  its  their  own  fault.   They  don't  take  advantage  of  the 
instruction/assistance  offered  by  the  library."   "There  may  not 
be  enough  publicity  about  new  (library  instruction)  services 
available."   "It  would  be  helpful  for  my  students  to  know  about 
major  library  research  tools  because  searching  scientific 
literature  is  somewhat  different  from  standard  library  practice." 


Graduate  Students 

The  majority  of  graduate  students  (66%)  find  the  books  and 
journals  in  the  libraries  satisfy  their  educational  and  research 
requirements.  Some  graduate  students,  like  faculty,  are  concerned 
about  the  limited  number  of  journals  in  their  research  fields. 
Some  graduate  students  expressed  interest  in  more  foreign 
newspapers. 

Graduate  students  are  satisfied  with  the  services  of  the 
library.   They  expressed  high  praise  for  library  staff.   They  are 
appreciative  of  the  staff  helpfulness  and  competence,  and  singled 
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out  individual  staff  for  praise.  One  student  wrote  "I  was  an 
undergraduate  here  several  years  ago  and  am  amazed  at  the 
continual  improvement  in  the  library,  computer  systems, 
collections.   You've  come  a  long  way!   Congrats!" 

The  single  most  troublesome  issue  for  graduate  students  is 
photocopying.   The  quality  of  copies,  the  frequent  breakdown  of 
machines,  and  the  number  of  copiers  were  cited  as  irritants  to 
graduate  students.   For  the  main  library,  28%  were  pleased  with 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  photocopy  machines,  24%  thought  they 
were  bad,  and  25%  rated  them  as  "barely  adequate."   Similar 
percentages  were  expressed  by  students  using  the  Science  Library. 
This  issue  has  been  addressed  by  the  Libraries,  new  machines  have 
been  installed. 

The  second  biggest  complaint  was  noise.   Of  the  respondents, 
41%  had  no  complaint  about  noise,  20%  rated  the  noise  control  as 
barely  adequate,  and  21%  found  noise  level  to  be  bad  or  very  bad. 
Noise  from  talking  and  socializing  was  cited  as  a  major  deterrent 
to  effective  use  of  the  libraries  for  quiet  research  and  study. 
(It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Libraries  submitted  a  plan 
several  years  ago  to  construct  small  group  study  rooms  in 
Goldfarb,  specifically  to  address  this  particular  issue.   The 
Director  is  resubmitting  that  request  for  FY90  funding.)   A  small 
number  of  graduate  students  expressed  a  desire  for  additional 
library  hours  during  holidays  and  intersessions. 

Graduate  students  find  that  access  to  the  libraries  in  the 
Boston  Library  Consortium  to  be  useful  in  research.   Though  there 
were  some  written  comments  about  the  slow  rate  of  re-shelving 
books,  60%  said  library  materials  were  available  and  on  the 
shelf. 

Undergraduate  surveys 

Among  undergraduates  returning  the  surveys,  there  is  a  high 
level  of  satisfaction  with  services.   The  most  heavily  used 
service  by  undergraduates  is  the  reserve  book  room,  and  94%  of 
those  using  the  service  are  satisfied. 

When  asked  how  undergraduates  prefer  to  get  information 
about  use  of  the  library:  the  majority  prefer  to  ask  a  librarian, 
the  next  best  way  is  to  consult  a  computer,  and  the  third  is  to 
ask  a  friend. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  complaints  focused  on 
photocopying  -  machines  are  out  of  order  or  out  of  paper,  copies 
are  of  poor  quality,  and  more  change  machines  are  needed. 
Another  issue  of  concern  to  undergraduates  was  the  adequacy  of 
lighting  in  study  areas.   Undergraduates  (50%)  say  that  lighting 
is  inadequate  to  poor,  and  37%  of  graduate  students  express  the 
same  sentiment.   The  lighting  issue  is  being  examined  by  the 
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library  to  see  just  what  is  required. 

3.   EXTERNAL  TREND  ANALYSIS:   The  Committee  identified  four  major 
trends  that  they  believe  will  be  most  influential  in  the  future 
development  of  the  Brandeis  University  Libraries.   These  are: 

a)  America  is  changing  from  an  Industrial  Society 
featuring  a  Mass  Economy  to  an  Information  Society 
featuring  an  Information  Economy.   The  major  expression 
of  this  trend  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  role  of 
technology  in  automating  library  functions.   The 
information  explosion  and  the  spread  of  computer 
technology  throughout  all  segments  of  our  society  have 
become  modern-day  cliches.   While  these  two  phenomena 
are  not  the  same,  each  has  spurred  the  other  in  a 
manner  which  causes  them  to  be  closely  linked  in  our 
minds  and  in  our  daily  lives.   The  products  of 
information  are  presently  estimated  to  be  doubling 
every  sixteen  years,  and  this  rate  is  accelerating. 
Electronic  technology  is  simultaneously  the  mechanism 
by  which  information  is  proliferating  and  the  means 
with  which  it  is  being  harnessed.   These  twin 
developments  have  profound  implications  for  the 
libraries. 

Technology  will  most  heavily  impact  the  following  three 
types  of  information  products:   those  that  are  entertainment 
oriented;  those  with  time  sensitive  information  (requires 
frequent  updates,  such  as  airline  guides) ;  and  those 
containing  any  type  of  reference  materials.   Atlases, 
directories,  timetables,  handbooks,  indexes,  abstracts,  and 
encyclopedias  are  the  most  suitable  to  electronic  formats. 

b)  The  cost-of-living  in  the  Boston  area  will  continue  to 
impact  the  Libraries  ability  to  attract  and  retain 
outstanding  professionals.   A  quick  look  at  real  estate 
values  in  the  Waltham  and  surrounding  areas  is 
illustrative  of  the  high  cost-of-living  in  the  area. 

In  January,  1989,  the  Boston  Globe  reported  that  the 
median  price  for  housing  in  Waltham  and  Watertown  was 
$200,000  and  in  neighboring  Weston  it  was  $700,000. 
The  beginning  salary  for  a  professional  librarian  is 
$20,000.   On  a  number  of  occasions  in  recent  years 
outstanding  prospective  librarians  have  decided  not  to 
come  to  Brandeis  because  of  the  cost  of  housing. 
Librarians  have  left  Brandeis  indicating  that  they  want 
to  move  to  a  place  where  they  can  buy  a  house  and  raise 
a  family.   The  Libraries  are  reluctant  to  advertise 
nationally  because  of  the  cost  of  advertising  and  the 
problems  in  recruiting  beyond  the  Boston  area.   This 
situation  has  a  negative  impact  on  staff  morale. 
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An  alternative  chosen  by  some  is  to  live  in  outlying  areas 
and  commute  to  Brandeis.  For  most  people  this  means 
commuting  by  car,  as  public  transportation  to  campus  is 
limited.   According  to  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council,  traffic  levels  in  20  years  will  increase  by  50%  and 
traffic  delays  will  increase  by  400%,  and  environmentally, 
both  increases  will  choke  us  with  a  350%  increase  in  air 
pollution  and  exhaust  fumes.   Since  any  minor  accident  or 
bad  weather  already  makes  Route  128  look  like  a  parking 
garage,  one  shudders  to  think  about  what  traffic  will  be 
like  in  another  decade. 

c)  Society  is  moving  from  a  centralized  organizational 
scheme  to  a  decentralized  organizational  scheme.   The 
growth  of  information  technology  will  be  accompanied  by 
several  related  trends.   One  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
more  easily  and  rapidly  determine  the  needs  of  library 
users  according  to  their  difference  in  needs  and  to 
provide  more  diversified  services.   The  Libraries  are 
developing  the  capacity  to  identify  library  user  needs, 
flexibly  distribute  staff  to  meet  needs,  and  reallocate 
library  materials  expenditures  to  meet  collection 
needs.   Library  user  information  will  be  required  to 
respond  to  changing  demands  among  users  in  a  more 
competitive  information  service  environment. 
Therefore,  procedures  to  assess  and  adapt  to  changes  in 
user  needs  will  have  to  be  undertaken  with  greater 
frequency  in  the  future.   This  will  require  more 
sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to  users  at  all  service 
locations. 

d)  The  structure  of  organizations  is  shifting  from 
bureaucratic  to  network  structures.    A  combination  of 
factors  including  automation,  increased  consumer 
orientation,  and  decentralization  will  mean  that  the 
Libraries  will  need  to  strengthen  its  capacity  for 
"bottom-up"  decision  making  and  to  be  less  dependent  on 
centralized  control.   At  decentralized  levels  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  more  interaction  and  sharing 
of  functions  and  an  increased  "team"  orientation. 
Quality  circles  and  other  participatory  procedures  for 
planning  and  evaluation  are  likely  to  become  more 
dominant  as  they  have  been  in  other  segments  of  the 
service  economy.   The  emergence  of  methods  and 
structures  that  stress  communication  and  cooperation 
will  require  managers  that  are  sensitive  to  the 
personal  growth  needs  of  staff  and  who  are  proficient 
in  team  building.   These  structures  and  processes 
provide  opportunity  for  increasing  morale,  professional 
development,  and  productivity. 
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4.   INTERNAL  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS:   An  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
Libraries  budget  over  the  past  ten  years  was  undertaken  to  get  an 
understanding  of  our  economic  history.   The  tables  referred  to 
below  are  appended  to  this  report. 

In  the  ten  years  since  1978/79,  total  library  expenditures 
increased  from  $1,752,132  to  $3,763,511,  an  increase  of  114.8%. 
or  allocated  over  the  entire  period,  less  than  an  8%  increase 
each  year  (see  Table  1) .   However,  these  figures  do  not  give  a 
true  history  of  the  pattern  of  support  for  library  services  and 
collections.   Using  Operation  Expenditures,  which  represent 
outlays  to  the  library  from  current  University  operating  funds, 
support  for  the  library  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  periods: 
from  1978/79  to  1982/83  during  which  the  rate  of  increase  in 
library  expenditures  averaged  13.7%  per  year  and  from  1983/84  to 
1987/88  when  this  percentage  dropped  to  5.8%  annually. 

Accounting  for  inflation  and  reducing  the  dollars  to  real 
purchasing  power  is  still  another  method  of  measuring  the 
financial  support  for  the  library.   Based  on  1967  dollars,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  was  .46  cents  in  1979  and  by  1987 
it  had  dropped  to  .29  cents,  a  reduction  of  3.5%.   If  this 
reduction  were  applied  to  the  total  expenditures  of  the  library 
between  1978/79  and  1987/88,  the  total  increase  in  dollars  of 
real  purchasing  power  would  have  been  only  40%  rather  than 
114.8%,  or  from  $1,752,132  to  $2,446,282. 

The  amount  of  library  support  from  the  Brandeis  University 
National  Women's  Committee  increased  during  this  period  from 
66.7%  in  1978/79,  to  74.4%  in  1987/88  (see  Table  2).   In  1978/79, 
the  expenditures  from  grants  and  other  sources  amounted  to  2.5% 
of  the  total  amount  expended,  while  in  1987/88,  this  figure  had 
increased  to  5.3%  of  the  total  expenditures. 

During  this  period,  the  allocation  of  expenses  among  the 
three  major  components  of  the  library's  financial  structure, 
salary  and  wages,  library  resources  (books,  serials  etc.)  and 
operating  expenditures,  reflect  modest  but  interesting  changes 
(see  Table  3) .   The  amount  of  each  dollar  of  expenses  spent  on 
resources  was  .379  cents  in  1978/79,  while  in  1987/88,  it  was 
.367  cents.   This  indicates  a  continuing  emphasis  on  the 
acquisitions  of  books  and  serials  during  this  period.   However, 
the  amount  of  each  dollar  spent  for  salary  and  wages  (including 
student  wages)  declined  during  this  period  from  .509  cents  to 
.462  cents,  while  operating  expenses  went  up  from  .112  cents  to 
.171  cents.   This  indicates  a  slight  increase  in  support  for  the 
operation  of  the  library  (caused  mainly  by  expenses  related  to 
automation)  relative  to  salary  and  wages.   However,  in  the  last 
two  years  of  this  analysis  the  percent  spent  on  operating  cost 
showed  a  reduction,  which  one  assumes  is  temporary  based  on 
current  fiscal  difficulties.   The  Libraries  expect  an  increase  in 
the  operating  expenditures  in  the  future. 
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Over  this  ten  year  period  the  effect  of  increasing  prices 
for  library  resources  and,  more  recently,  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  had  dramatic  impact  on  the  library 
acquisitions  program.   The  effect  of  the  staggering  cost 
increases  for  serials  over  this  entire  period  forced  a 
realignment  of  allocation  between  books  and  serials  with  the 
result  that  as  the  cost  of  serials  increased  and  numbers  of  books 
purchased  decreased.   The  falling  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  mid 
1980 's  had  a  particular  deleterious  effect  on  the  purchase  of 
serials  form  Western  Europe  and  Japan.   The  total  increase  in 
serials  cost  in  this  ten  year  period  was  242%,  from  $264,101  to 
$803,333,  while  the  increase  in  book  expenditures  actually 
dropped  and  is  now  18%  less  than  its  all  time  high  figure  of 
$540,831  reached  in  1984/85.   These  reductions  were  necessary  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  serials  price  increases.   While  sizeable 
price  increases  for  serials  was  a  continuing  problem  throughout 
the  period,  price  increases  for  books  was  much  more  erratic. 
Price  increases  in  books,  serials  and  science  serials  seem  to 
show  little  correlation  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  which  are 
shown  on  Table  4. 

The  amount  of  each  dollar  of  expense  for  salary  and  wages, 
actually  declined  during  the  period  of  this  analysis.   At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  .425  cents  of  each  library  dollar  went 
for  this  purpose  while  last  year  (1987/88)  it  was  only  .39  cents. 
In  actual  dollars,  the  salary  and  wage  expense  (excluding  student 
wages)  increased  from  $595,542  in  1978/79  to  $1,197,579,  an 
increase  of  101.0%  or  about  7.2%  per  cent  per  year.   Student 
wages  increased  at  a  greater  rate  during  the  years  up  to  1982/83 
as  compared  to  the  years  following  (see  Table  5) . 

The  number  of  professional  staff  (FTE)  employed  by  the 
library  increased  from  29.5  in  1979/80  to  30.6  in  1987/88,  while 
the  number  of  support  staff  increased  from  34.8  to  38  over  this 
same  time  span  (see  Table  6) .   This  net  increase  of  1 
professional  (FTE)  and  3.2  non-professionals  is  misleading 
because  so  many  new  departments  have  been  created.   There  are  4.5 
FTE  in  Systems,  5  FTE  in  Collection  Management,  and  3  FTE  in  AV, 
departments  which  did  not  exist  in  the  Libraries  in  1979.   When 
viewed  within  the  context  of  these  new  services,  one  could 
conclude  that  there  has  been  a  very  efficient  use  of  staff  during 
these  years,  and  that  a  critical  staff  shortage  exists  in  the 
Libraries  as  a  whole. 

Library  operating  expenses  include  costs  of  such  items  as 
telephone  calls,  stationary  and  supply,  travel,  equipment  and 
furnishings,  maintenance  service  contracts  etc.   Also  a  large 
portion  of  this  expense  is  for  fringe  benefits  (see  Table  7). 
Deducting  the  fringe  benefit  costs,  operating  expenses  went  from 
$95,696  in  1978/79  to  $368,451  at  the  end  of  the  period,  an 
increase  of  285%   The  largest  single  cost  item  in  this  category 
is  the  required  service  contracts  on  the  hardware  and  software  of 
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the  library's  GEAC  computer  system. 

5.   STAKEHOLDER  ANALYSIS:   Members  of  the  Committee 
undertook  to  analyze  and  describe  library-client  relationships. 

Harry  A.  Wolfson,  the  late,  distinguished  historian  of 
philosophy  at  Harvard,  once  said  that  a  library  performs  the  dual 
function  of  a  museum  and  a  laboratory.   As  a  museum,  we  gather 
and  preserve  knowledge  for  future  generations;  as  a  laboratory, 
we  provide  a  framework  for  the  creation  of  knowledge  in  the 
present.   It  is  with  this  dual  role  in  mind  that  the  Committee 
examined  those  groups  and  individuals  who  have  a  part,  or  a 
stake,  in  some  aspect  of  the  Libraries  and  therefore  place 
certain  demands  on  the  services  of  the  Libraries.   The  Committee 
examined  both  the  on-campus  groups  including  students,  faculty, 
and  staff,  and  off-campus  groups  including  the  general  Jewish 
community,  the  Brandeis  University  National  Women's  Committee, 
the  Boston  Library  Consortium,  and  the  greater  library  community 
of  metropolitan  Boston. 

a)      STUDENTS:   The  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 

comprise  the  largest  on-campus  group  which  the  library 
serves.  The  high  caliber  of  the  student  body  and  the 
university-wide  emphasis  on  research  and  individual 
study  puts  the  Libraries  at  the  very  center  of  the 
process  of  intellectual  growth  which  a  liberal  arts 
education  espouses.   The  nature  of  research  in  the  main 
disciplines  of  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and 
sciences  makes  the  methods  and  needs  of  research 
markedly  different  in  each  area.    The  Libraries  have 
responded  accordingly  to  these  obvious  differences. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  collections  at  the  Science 
Library  emphasize  current  serials,  and  humanists  depend 
more  on  a  combination  of  monographs  and  serials. 
Online  and  optical  disc  databases  serve  as  an 
increasingly  important  resource  for  all  disciplines. 
However,  the  printed  book  will  be  the  predominant 
format  for  the  foreseeable  future.   The  Library  has 
created  a  special  preservation  unit  to  insure  the  use 
of  printed  material  in  the  future. 

The  specific  library  needs  of  the  undergraduate  students  and 
the  graduate  students  are,  of  course,  different.   The 
undergraduate   looks  to  the  library  not  only  for  research, 
but  also  as  a  place  for  all  sorts  of  information.   Living  on 
a  relatively  isolated  campus,  the  undergraduate  may  often 
perceive  the  library  much  as  one  would  perceive  a  public 
library:  a  place  to  be,  a  place  for  casual  reading,  music 
and  videos,  for  up-to-date  newspapers,  and  even  as  a  place 
to  find  new  novels  and  in  some  cases  poetry.   Providing  this 
type  of  service  requires  a   different  type  of  staffing  and 
funding. 
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Graduate  students  are  enrolled  in  one  of  the  twenty  graduate 
programs  listed  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 
Nonetheless,  research  will  be  individually  tailored  for  each 
of  the  600  graduate  students.   And  as  we  can  see  from  the 
analysis  of  the  user  surveys,  the  graduate  students  express 
a  need  for  a  quiet  place  for  study  and  research. 

b)  FACULTY:   Faculty  use  of  the  library  facility  centers 
on  the  two  primary  areas  of  their  positions:   classroom 
teaching  and  research.   For  the  undergraduate 
classroom,  faculty  look  to  the  library  to  provide  the 
basic  tools  for  students,  i.e.,  to  purchase  the  items 
on  reading  lists  and  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the 
reserve  reading  room,  and  to  support  senior  honors 
theses.   Faculty   and  graduate  student  research  can 
lead  in  any  direction,  and  the  library  is  often  asked 
to  purchase,  store  and  provide  access  to  esoteric 
collections  in  multiple  formats.   As  one  can  see  by 
reviewing  some  specific  subject  areas,  faculty  research 
has,  in  the  past,  strongly  influenced  the  direction  of 
collection  development  itself. 

c)  STAFF;   The  use  of  the  library  facilities  is  listed  as 
one  of  the  staff  benefits  on  campus.   In  fact,  it  is 
part  of  the  educational  benefits  on  campus  which 
include  taking  university  courses  at  reduced  rates. 
While  this  group  is  not  numerically  significant,  it  can 
not  be  ignored  in  examining  those  groups  who  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  functioning  of  the  Libraries. 

Library  staff  are  important  "stakeholders"  in  the  present 
and  future  direction  of  the  Libraries.   Library  staff  are 
interested,  not  only  in  providing  excellent  service  and 
building  strong  collections,  they  are  also  interested  in  the 
quality  of  work  life,  compensation,  environmental  and 
organizational  conditions,  and  the  perception  of  their 
services  on  campus.   Librarians  at  Brandeis  feel  they  are 
overworked  and  statistics  seem  to  bear  that  out  in  relation 
to  other  libraries  in  the  area.   For  instance,  in  1972,  four 
reference  librarians  handled  less  than  3000  questions.   In 
1987,  four  and  one  half  reference  librarians  handled  19,500 
questions.   The  average  number  of  questions  handled  by  a 
reference  librarian  is  2,500  per  year  among  other  Boston 
area  libraries.   A  Brandeis  reference  librarian  handled 
4,300  questions  in  1987. 

d)  JEWISH  COMMUNITY:   Created  as  a  secular  university  by 
Jewish  supporters,  Brandeis  has  looked  primarily  to  the 
national  Jewish  Community  for  financial  support  and  for 
students.  Thus,  the  general  Jewish  community,  whether 
financial  supporters  of  Brandeis  or  not,  view 
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themselves  as  having  some  part  in  the  University.   And 
occasional  donations  for  library  acquisitions  have  been 
sent  without  solicitation  by  various  individuals. 

e)  WOMEN'S  COMMITTEE;   It  is  the  Brandeis  University 
National  Women's  Committee  which  centralizes  the 
financial  aid  which  the  Jewish  Community  provides  to 
the  Libraries.   Through  its  fund-raising  efforts  at 
over  a  hundred  chapters  across  the  country,  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  building  the  current  collections  to 
850,000  volumes  and  to  providing  the  initial  funding 
for  the  automation  projects.   They  seldomly  use  the 
services,  but  a  great  deal  of  administrative  time  is 
spent  by  library  staff  in  helping  them  to  create  fund 
raising  case  statements  and  in  hosting  their  annual 
conferences  on  campus. 

f)  BOSTON  LIBRARY  CONSORTIUM;    The  University  Libraries 
have  entered  into  many  cooperative  ventures  with  the 
Consortium,  among  them  preservation,  serials  projects 
and  interlibrary  loan.   The  Consortium  brings  other 
potential  library  users  to  the  Brandeis  from  ten 
regional  libraries  not  only  through  interlibrary  loan, 
but  also  through  the  use  of  the  Consortium  library 
cards  which  provide  lending  privileges. 

g)  OTHER  BOSTON  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  LIBRARIES;   Brandeis 
Libraries  have  agreed  to  lend  through  inter-library 
loan,  without  charge,  to  any  library  in  the  New  England 
area  requesting  materials  from  us.   The  Libraries  have 
most  of  their  records  in  machine  readable  form  on  a 
national  database,  OCLC,  and  have  become  "net  lenders," 
lending  more  materials  that  we  borrow.   While 
additional  cooperative  programs  do  not  exist  with  non- 
BLC  libraries,  some  of  their  policies  can  indirectly 
influence  Brandeis  collections  and  policies.   For 
example,  faculty  who  have  library  privileges  at  Harvard 
and  therefore  do  not  use  our  services,  place  fewer 
demands  on  the  Libraries.   At  the  same  time,  collecting 
in  some  areas  may  be  overlooked  because  there  is  no 
apparent  demand  at  present. 

IV.   CONCLUSION  AND  CRITICAL  ISSUES 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  collected  during  this  study  and  the 
meetings  with  staff,  the  following  major  conclusions  are  offered 
regarding  the  organizational  needs  and  strategic  issues  that  need 
to  be  addressed  in  future  planning. 

A.   Position  of  the  Library  within  the  University:   The 

Brandies  University  Libraries  should  examine  and  reclarify  its 
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long  term  status  and  role  in  the  future  of  the  University.   To  be 
effective  the  Director  of  Library  Services  must  be  a  full 
participant  in  academic  planning.   In  particular,  basic  issues 
need  to  be  resolved  in  regard  to  the  reporting  line  for  the 
Director  of  Library  Services;  the  extent  of  upgrading  and  growth 
of  library  collections;  the  extent  and  nature  of  technological 
services  to  be  provided. 

B.  Strategic  management  of  collection  development: 

Strengthening  and  upgrading  the  collection  of  books,  serials,  and 
non-print  media  will  continue  to  be  a  fundamental  need  of  the 
Libraries.   The  increasing  cost  of  library  materials,  the 
changing  research  interests  of  faculty,  the  increasing  number  of 
new  information  sources  make  it  essential  that  collection 
development  activities  be  managed  very  strategically.   The 
ongoing  collection  analysis  will  assist  the  Libraries  in  making 
informed  decisions  about  funding  allocations,  specifically 
deciding  on  the  necessary  trade-offs  between  direct  purchases  and 
providing  electronic  access  to  information  and  other  collections. 

C.  Increased  staffing:   The  "Re-Accreditation  Report"  and 
the  Faculty  Library  Committee's  response  to  that  report  emphasize 
the  need  for  increased  staffing  in  the  Libraries.   The  Libraries 
must  address  the  critical  shortage  in  the  Reference  Department, 
if  there  is  to  be  an  expansion  and  improvement  in  the  services 
provided.   The  work  load  in  that  area  is  continuing  to  increase. 

D.  Increased  and  improved  services:   Though  our  users 
express  general  satisfaction  with  traditional  library  services, 
there  are  important  areas  where  more  services  are  needed  and 
areas  which  require  improvement.   The  Libraries  must  ensure  that 
important  core  services  are  constantly  monitored  and  maintained 
in  good  order.   Bibliographic  instruction,  online  catalog 
searching,  completion  of  retrospective  conversion  of  the  catalog, 
providing  better  access  to  our  serials  and  microforms 
collections,  network  access  to  a  variety  of  library  services, 
faster  turn-around  for  inter-library  loan  requests  are  but  a  few 
of  the  areas  that  require  either  increased  or  improved  services. 

E.  Greater  emphasis  on  marketing  and  public  relations:   One 
of  the  things  which  became  clear  in  reading  the  remarks  on  some 
of  the  surveys,  the  Libraries  have  not  done  a  good  enough  job  of 
marketing  the  services  we  do  provide.   The  Libraries  must  develop 
a  specific  strategy  for  marketing  services  to  its  users.   As  the 
Libraries  strengthens  its  collections  and  services,  it  must 
clearly  communicate  its  improvements,  offerings,  and  commitment 
to  quality  service. 

F.  Building  financial  development  capacities:   A  clear  and 
practical  reality  with  which  the  Libraries  must  contend  is  that 
it  cannot  continue  to  grow  and  improve  without  increased  levels 
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of  funding.   While  the  Libraries  will  continue  to  push  for 
increased  allocations  from  the  University,  it  must  also  dedicate 
itself  to  seeking  additional  new  sources  of  support  from  other 
sources.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  Director  of  Library  Services 
will  be  increasingly  involved  in  outside  fund  raising. 

G.   Improvement  of  the  physical  environment.   Complaints 
about  noise  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  in  the  Science 
Library  have  become  epidemic.   Graduate  students  are  concerned 
about  noise  in  Goldf arb/Farber .   All  users  complain  about  the 
heat, lighting,  and  general  overcrowding.   The  Libraries  must 
address  these  environmental  concerns  by  increasing  and  improving 
space. 
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